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SOUTH INDIAN CUSTOMS IN THE SMRTIS 

By V. R. Ramaciiandra Diksihtar 

Hindu Uaw-books are generally known as Dharmasutras and 
Dhama^Sstras, and are traditionally believed to have tli9r. hesis in 
the Smti or the Vedas. In ancient India the king’s position was 
to make laws but to administer laws already made by sages an 
seers. Though the king, or the legislature for the matter of that, 
could not make laws, still in the march of time the sources of law 
incre^ed in number. The sources were primarily the Sruti, 
Smrti, and Sistacara. Some of the subsidiary sources were adjudica- 
tion, judicid decision, nyaya, mimamsa, royal edicts and locd 
usages.* Thus we see from the growing multiplication of sources of 
law, that the ancient seers felt the necessity to introduce fresh 
legislation according to the emergencies of the time, and these came 
to be accepted as law proper by the community. This fresh legisla- 
tion must have had the approval of the sistas of the realm. This 
came to be known as 4istacara or sadacara. Added to this and 
much more important to our present enquiry is the recognition of 
local usages by the Smrtikartas.* In other words, the peculiar 
customs of the community came to be recognized as legal and 
therefore binding on the community. The observance of a custom 
peculiar to a community was enforced, and any violation was 
ordinarily visited with punishment. The ancient law-givers realized 
that in a vast country like that of India there could be a number of 
communities, each with its peculiar customs and usages. Therefore 
it was ruled by Hindu legislators that what applied to one com- 
munity need not necessarily apply to another.* In fact the 
authors of the Smrti make it abundantly clear that the customs of 
DSksiiiatyas should be followed by the ]jeoples of Dekhan and South 
India, and should not be followed by the peoples of Northern India. 


' See my Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 21O-7. 

* Gautama XL 19. 26 : Manu VIII. 41 and 46 ; Yajn. l. 3 and 7. 

Baiulh. I)h. Sutra 1 . 21. 

On this Madhavacaiya comments : TU’f! •trpBi'VTHit 
fit: ? |w«wr<illT<I I 
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In the same way it is illegal for the peoples of Northern It^ia not to 
observe their usages and practices. In this connection pevala, a 
Smrtikarta, quoted by Madhava observes that the 
accept all sorts of usages but it countenances such of Aose customs 
as are healthy (nyayadrsta) and of good intentions. The 
or establishment of law depended on the visciyus or healthy usages 
which are the consequences of territorial and geographical circtitn 
stances. Thus it is seen that the law-givers who framed laws at 
different times usually respected the customs and usages of the 
locality provided such customs and usages had their basis in dharma. 
Says Bhrgu* that in whatever countrv', town, \-illage or city, 
whatever dharma is followed, that must be maintained in tact. 

One of the earliest legislators, and a member of the Taittiriya 
sakha, Baudhayana who flourished much anterior to Apastamba 
who is said to have lived in the 5th century B.C., was one of those 
law-makers who respected the authority of local customs and 
legislated accordingly. Baudhayana then distinguishes sharply the 
southern customs from the northern * and is willing to let the respec- 
tive communities to follow their age-long practices ni a healthy 
character. Among others Baudhayana refers in his Dharmasittra 
to five customs or practices prevalent in Sotith India and lends the 
weight of his authority by accepting them as legal. The following 
is a list of these customs * - 


1. Taking food with one uninitiated {anupamtrna saha 

bhojanmn). 

2. Taking food with one’s wife {bhdryaya aaha hftojanam). 

3. Eating rice cooked overnight and perhaps soaked in water 

{Paryiisita bJiojanain). 

4. Marriage between a person and the daughter of his 

maternal uncle {malula dtthiif ^amanam). 

5. Marriage between a person and the daughter of his father’.s 

sister (Pitrsvasfduhitr gainanam). 


» ^ ^ siriiw®: liwfww: I 

*ft ftbpiV vh w 11 qudtcd by Madhava. 

• The five nortliern custom.s are dealing in wool, drinking liejuor, selling animals 
which have teeth in the upper and lower jaws, sale of arms and travelling by sea. 
1. 1. 20 — Baudhayana Dh, sUira. 

* I. I. 19 Mysore Oriental Series. 
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Let us take up each of these above and examine them. The 
prohibition in eating with the uninitiated seems to be with those 
who have not been initiated at the proper time. For Visnu ‘ has 
prescribed in the case of Brahmans, for example, that initiation 
should take place in the eighth year after birth, and it should not be 
delay>-ed on any account bey’^ond the sixteenth year. He who has 
not performed the ceremony of initiation either at his eighth year or 
before he was sixteen y^ears old, is considered to be a vrdtya. And 
who is a vrdtya ? He is a vrdtya who loses his caste by his failure to 
observe samskdras enjoined on him by the Dharmasastra. (ararrcl 
^). And initiation or investiture with sacred 
thread is a very important samskdra for a twice-bom. Much 
significance was then attached to the Upanayana samskdra as it is 
even to-day. So the law prescribes that one must regard the 
uninitiated |is an outcaste,® and must not, therefore, eat in his com- 
pany. It appears that the custom has prevailed in the days of 
Baudhayana in South India, — which, according to the commentator 
Govindaswami,* is the region between the Narmada and Cape 
Comorin, — to entertain even the uninitiated as one not having lost 
his caste but one within the caste. In other words, the southerners 
of the days of Baudhayana did not strictly adhere to the rules of 
Varnadharma and diramadharma. This was roughly about the 
seventh century B.C. or even before.’ 

The second custom which Baxidha^’ana marks as a purely 
southern one is the eating of the husband in the company of his wife. 
According to the prescriptions of the law-books a wife looks upon 
her husband as her lord and as a deity. She who does not do this 
falls from the ideal of a true wife.’ When it is prescribed that a 
wife should eat after the husband has taken his meals,* the law is 
explicit that as god she must first feed him and look to his needs and 
comforts. In other words, after the husband takes his meals, — 
it is normally expecte<l that the wife alone should serve the meals 
to her husband, — the wife then partakes of the food in the same 


* Vol. VII, Ch. XXVIl, 15, ;if) and 27. 

* Vi§nu Srayti, Ch. 56. 2-5. 

* Op. cil., p. 7 (Mysore Oriental Series). 

* See P. T- S. Ayyangar, History of tire Tamils, pp. 1 16-18. 

* Manu says : 'Lat Mm not eat in the company of his wife, nor look at her 
while she eats, sneeze-s, yawns or sits at her ease. ' 

•fPifriiTfniwi 1 

wr »r 'gT*fHrtitiinsw^[ 11 

IV, 43 cp. Yajna I. 131. 

* For instance, Vi^nu Smrti, Ch. 57, 38 and C p. 48, 46. 
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leaf or dish in which food was served to him. This custom is no 
doubt largely prevalent in South India to-day' though the smrtis 
do not refer to the convention of eating in the same leaf or dfeh used 
by the husband. But Baudhayana found in his time the wife 
sitting side by side with the husband and eating. As a good legislator 
he did not interfere in the custom of the country and approved it as 
peculiar to South' India. It is to be infeixed from this that women 
of South India in about the seventh century B.C. enjoyed much 
xnoxQ freedom than their sisters in North India. They were a factor 
to be reckoned with in South Indian social life. 

The third custom is eating of stale food as the translator would 
have it. The term paryusita means much more than that. Tight 
comes from the celebrated commentators to the Srinmd Bhagavad 
Gm. In commenting on the term paryusitam.^ Sri Sankara says 
inj( ’ll This is further quoted by Nilaka^fa 

and Madhusudana who have also commented on the Gita. Yet 
another commentator Sridhara renders the expression, ! 

This means that it was food cooked and kept overnight and 
eaten next day. What is generally done is that cooked food is put 
into a pot or vessel and cold water poured in it so that the food 
gets soaked throughout the night. Next morning that rice is eaten, 
and even the water in which rice is soaked is dnink. In a hot place 
like South India, this practice has been found quite agreeable and 
healthy to those who use such food at least as the first meal of the 
day. It is only regretted that this wholesome practice is slowly 
but surely dying out. Even Baudh§yana must have appreciated 
its usefulness certainly from the point of view of health. If not he 
would have it included under the category of forbidden jiractices. 
This practice of taking paryusita food is referred to in the Vaikhtoasa 
Dharma * Pra^na. 

The fourth custom of the Ddksi^atyas accepted as valid by 
Baudhayana is the marriage of one with a daughter of a mateni^ 
uncle while a fifth is the marriage of one with a daughter of a paternal 
aunt. These marriage alliances are still in vogue in Scmth India. 
Here the term mdiula duhitf gamanam has; been rightly interpreted 
by Dr. G. Biihler as marriage of cousins, and this has been questioned 
by the late P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar * who renders it as ‘indulgence 


1 wrij ifit ^ ^ i 

i 17. 10. 

* P. 30 (Trivandrum Sansfcrit .‘^urie.s). 

* History of the Tamils, pp. Ii8-y. 
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in love-passages by a man and the- daughter of his maternal uncli 
or of his father's sisters It is clearly a wrong interpretation an< 
no sane law-giver would countenance such practices. In suppor 
of Dr. Biihler we can quote a number of authorities. Govindaswam 
interorets gamanam as sambandha. Sambandha is a term of mud 
significance, Even^ to-day the marriage goes by the name o 
sambandha. In this sense of matrimonial alliance K^dasa ha 
used the eamression.^ The great BhSsa has again expressed it in thi 
same sense.* Towards the end of the VI Act of the Uttararamacariti 
the dramatist Bhavabhuti uses sambandha in the sense of matrimony.' 
The other authority who interprets is Ma^avac&rya who has 
elaborately commented on PardiSaradharmasamhita He substitutes 
the word parinayanam for gamanam.* Madhavacdrya goes into i 
lengthy disquisition about the validity or otherwise of such matri 
monial alliances, and examines the relevant texts of Manu, Yajfla 
valkya, Paithinpi, and others, where it is eiqplidtly stated tha1 
matrimonial alliances could be contracted after the fifth degre< 
on the mother’s side and seventh degree on the father’s side.' 
Marriages with sapindas are forbidden (Manu, III. 5). If a certaii 
person marries the daughter of his maternal uncle, he should perfom 
the expiatory ceremony of cdndrdyanam.* This seems to hav< 
been a Vedic custom, and has gradually gone out of use in th< 
predhaima^tra period. It is said in the Bg. Veda samhita it 
addressing Indra to accept sacrificial offerings, ‘accept this offering 
with pleasure, as one would accept the daughter of his matema 
uncle and the daughter of his paternal aunt in marriage’. Thh 


* Kumarasambhava, VI, 29 and 30. 

* Pratijnlyaugandharayana, p. 65 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series).- Professo 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar thinks that the word sambandha is used in the pecul&j 
malaydi seme. There is no warrant for this. On the other hand one can say tibai 
the Malayalis me the expression in its correct sense. (See his tnira,, p. a6 t* 
Ajcafyacd<JL&tnani (Madras, 1926). 

fii ir h 

See also MaWlviracaritam, Act I, Vetse 59. 

^ P. 67, Bombay Sanskrit Series, VoL I> Pt. 11 

* op, a#., p. 60 sq. 

* Satitapa quoted by MIdhavIcirya, op. ctL, p. 63. 
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text ' undoubtedly points to the prevalence of such customs in the 
Vedic period. That such practices were the norm and were not 
transgressions of law even in the epocdi of the epics is evitleuced by 
the MahabhSrata and the Bhagavata Puriina. We know that Krsna 
and Arjuna married their maternal cousins, these being Rnkmini 
and Subhadra.* As examples of marriages with paternal cousins 
again the Bhagavata Purina may be quoted. It is said that Krsna 
inarried Mitravindi of Avauti, and Bhadra of Kekayas, and both 
were his paternal cousins.* Though such alliances were debarred by 
law later on in the post- vedic period, still they persisted in Tamil land 
and were so popular that law-givers like Baudhiyana could not easily 
trifle with them. Do we not read again in Kiimarila Bhatta's * 
Tantravartika that a southerner is generally pleaoed by taking the 
daughter of his maternal uncle in wedloc-k ? In the previous page, 
besides referring to marriage of cousins among the southerners, 
Kumarila Bhatta notes another custom of theirs, viz., eating food 
while sitting oii chairs. In coiitiuuutiou of this statement Kumdrila 
Bhatta gives certain other customs common to both North and 
South which, however, have no authority in the Smrtis These are : — 

1. The partaking oi the food left by one’s friends or relations. 

2. Taking of betels touched by people of all castes. 

3. The non-washing of the mouth after meals. 

4. The wearing of clothes brought riirectly from the back of 

the washerman's ass. 

5. The keeping in society of people committing the great 

crimes, with the sole exception of killing a Brahman.* 

Though there is a consensus of opinion that Hindu law is rigid 
and unchangeable, yet the fact seems to be otherwise. Different 
kinds of legislation were introduced by the authors of DharinaiSstras 


^ wtirx’i ijsn t 
■xt 

ww# xxtfii'* « vn. ss. KWlal 

See also Nimkta. Parrtista 14. *,1. ed. by I, Strap, y .41. 

* By the time of Kumaiila Bhaitta this has become a traaagressioB ol law. see 
pp. 192-4 of the translation of TantravSrtika. 

* (See X. Ch. 58, ii and yj Kumbhakonain editjuu;. 

‘ I. iii.'sutra 7, p. 129 of Benares Sanskrit series. 190.}. This work has been 
iranslated by the learned Dr. Ganganatb Jha and published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

* Ihid., p. 128 and translation, p. 183. 
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and Dharmasutras as would be suitable and acceptable to the various 
communities. These great legislators made it a poi-nt not to interfere 
with family and local customs, for they seem to have realized that 
religion depends largely on the dictates of a certain individual’s 
conscience. Whatever usage was auspicious, that was followed, and 
the author of the Manavadharmasastra encourages it.’ Narada, 
another Smrtikara, goes still further and gives it as his opinion/ 
that, custom can even overrule the law that is established and that 
is deemed sacred. Thus it is manifest that the charge which is 
sometimes levelled that the laws of the Hindus are not sufficiently 
elastic is positively far from the truth, and the ancient legislators 
showed a willin^ess and readiness to adjust and frame laws accord- 
ing to the traditions maintained by a family or in a certain territorial 
unit. 




^ sfwninTTH 

wxmt «m»rl m « tv. 145-6. 

* 1. 40. 




CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY TURKISH 
EMPIRE OF DELHI, (1206-1290 A,D.) 

By Aziz Ahmad 

Introduction 

An imaginative reconstruction of the organization of the ‘Estfly 
Turkish Empire of Delhi’ has some of its own unsurp^able diffi- 
culties. Not only that the subject is many-sided, but its problems 
have not received a systematic treatment at the hands of the con- 
temporary chronicles. Ittie medieval historian takes a keen interest 
in narrating, the historical events — a vivid expression of the king’s 
personality, his wars, conquests and exploits, — ^but rarely confines 
his attention to the nature of society or the administrative system 
of the Empire. Contemporary as well as later authorities are^ full 
of official designations, but almost nothing of their functions. 
Vague and disconnected remarks scattered throughout the texts are 
the only basis upon which a modern writer has to build his structure 
upon. What is true of one reign may not be true of another, pre- 
ceding or succeeding ; and what is more wonderful is the fact that a 
single person sometimes enjoyed a comfortable plurality of posts.* 
Moreover, the same office was called by different names, and very 
often a change in government saw a corresponding alteration not 
only of the personnel but of the offices themselves. Printing press 
was out of existence in those da 3 rs, and the copyists also added to the 
difficulties by adding to or subtracting from ^e texts.* 

Origin and Theory of Kingship 

In spite of the fact that monarchy has had a long and varied 
existence in the Muslim State ; to the Shariat, however, it has always 
remained a non-legal institution. In theory Islam knows no ldn|^p 


* Malifc Jamal-udtDm Yaqut was both Amir-i-Hajib and Amir-i-AMtur. The 
Vizier Nizam-uI-Mtilk Khwajah Mohazzabud-Din Iwaz was also Mustaufi (Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, p. 192) Atnir-Ali-i-Ismail was both Sipah-Salar and Amir-i-Dad (Tabaqat-i 
Nasiri, p. 141). Malik Hisamud Din was both Sipah-Salar and WaUU-dar (Tarikb 
i-Firoz Shald on Zia Bemi, p. 119) Malifc Nizamnd-Din was technically createc 
Dad-bak, but he actually acted as Naib-i-Mulk. 

Al-Qufan (4:59). 
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the word Amir or Ul-ul-amr (meaning one. i.e. a chief l,<»rd to whom 
an order is given) is often found in the Quran 

(Obey God, His Prophet and the chief from anumgst yon). 
The idea of sovereignty in Islam is one {>f the most piunuiu'iit laetors 
of the Muslim political theory. A<-cording to tlu* ^.IusliIu theology, 
sovereignty resides iti the Mtisliin brotherhood, that may t.'onfer 
supreme powers on any bona fide Mti.sliin. The .Muslim law imposes 
upon the individual the duty of obedience to the Imam, whose 
sovereignty is held absolute atid indivi.sible. After the Pn>phet, 
there sprang up Caliphate, which was based upon eleiiion ; but as 
the empire expanded, the system was elrangcd to a mere eeremony 
of bait or submission. The circle of elci'tors was reduced gra<luaily 
from the leading men of the town to eleven, fivi', and even one, so 
much so that the sovereign could appoiuc his own .siuH'essor. In 
order to reconcile the theory with practici*, Mawurdi tried to Justify 
this conclusion, and the relaxation in the principle of election led 
to the recognition of. the right of the .sovt'reigti to inherit . However, 
the idea of the ultimate sovereignty of the Muslim people did survive. 
The first rulers were divine kings such as the Sassan'aus, who were 
regarded as ‘God among men’. A full fledged Sultauati', however, 
began with the Khwarazmian limpire, and Mahmud <jf Ghazna was, 
perhaps, the first to assume the title of Sultan.’ The non-rw'ognition 
of the institution of monarchy bred curious but natural re.sult.s. In 
the first place all distinction between the king de-facto and the king 
de-jure was lost. Secondly, as there was no place for Sultanak in 
the Islamic political theory, there was coi!.sc*<iuently tii> provision for 
the devolution of the crown. The state could not t>e regarded as the 
property of the Sultan. The result was the intcnniuaf>le wars of 
■ succession, and an appeal to arms was the tnily possible remedy to 
solve the riddle. It was cnstomaty’ for the Stilt an t(i lumiinate his 
heir either in his lifetime or on his death-bed ; hut the king's nominee 
was almcret always rej^ted.* A strong hattd, of t'ourse, could, with 
little difficulty, find his way to the throne, and the Khana, Maliks 
and Amirs perforce made their submission while the w'eak successors 


» Siyasat-Nama of Nizam-ul Mulk Tasi, p, io8. 

* Qutbud-IHii Aiybefc nominated Htutmish to the tliront* of Delhi; but the 
elevatra Aram Shah. Sultan Iltutmish made Raziyya l«.<s heir upparent, but 
tlie Maliks ms^Raknud-Bln Firoz Shah to the throne of Dt^lhi, Again Balban 
non^ted Kai-Khusro, hut Kaiqabtui succeeded him at the instigatioa of the 
Thus It is m^rrect to say that 'the King's nomittee was ttlmost always 
elected —see Mr, Mafchdoomi’s artide ‘ Journal of India History April, lors. 
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icll a prey into the hands of the so-called electors only to be set up 
and pulled down with the inevitable result of losing their necks. A 
formal ceremony of bait was, however, followed in each case. 

The division of the state between Ghias-ud-Din and his brother 
Shahab-ud-Din was neither sanctioned by the Islamic law nor 
supported by any precedent. However, it evolved a principle that 
the state was a private property of the ruler. ‘Muizud-Din died 
without leaving any son to rule over his empire, and his Turkish 
slaves were the only heir. On the other hand, the ruler of Firoz 
Koh found himself unable to impose his sovereignty over the powerful 
Turkish Maliks. The death of Shahab-ud-Din left the puzzle 
unsolved. The sovereigns were required to form new theories or to 
reaffirm the time-honoured ideas regarding the institution of kingship. 

The ruler was looked upon with awe and reverence. Excluding 
the functions of a prophet Balban is said to have remarked once 
‘there is no* work as great and noble as the task of government 
Kingship is a great blessing and the highest office of the world. 
Kingly office is the creation of God, and is received from Him alone. 
A king is a representative of God on earth,® and the heart of king 
reflects the glory of God. ‘The Creator displays his inner richness 
by raising at every stage a person from among the created, endows 
him with all the accomplishments befitting sovereigns and entrusts 
him with the task of government, so that the people may lead a 
happy and prosperous life under his just and equitable regime’.® 
A king must, therefore, feel the. importance and significance of the 
glory and grandeur thus conferred upon him and must be grateful 
to God for this great honour.* ‘He must seek God's pleasure by 
doing the virtuous acts, which consist in administering absotoe 
justice to the people — a means of the strengthening of the empire 
and a way for his 'own salvation'.* 

A king must be brave, enterprising, just and benevolent. He 
should be ‘ true to his army, benevolent to the Subjecte, kind to the 
oppressed, courteous to the virtuous and an abstainer from the 
evil-doers.* He should be neither sweet-speakmg nor very harsh. 
To retain his kingship he must maintain his prestige. Kingly 


* Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia Benii, p. 27. 

* >.H«. a-mm Wiy 

Amir Khusro in his Qiran-us-Saidain, p. 205 addresses the Sultan as the ‘Shadow 
of God’. 

* Siyasat-Nama, p. 6. 

* Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia Berni, pp. 70. 71. 

“ Siyasat-Nama, p. 8. 

® MSS. Adab-ul Harb, p. 50a. 
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dignity disappears on account of friendship and familiarity; and the 
result is vice, immorality and sinning throughout his kingdom.* 
Kingly glory and terror of authority contributes more than, mere 
chastisement to the establishment of a strong and stable government. 
His society should be^ composed of the virtuous, faithful, wise and 
sagacious people. He should never grant audience or give posts to 
the humble or low-bom people.* The primary duty of a king is to 
maintain peace and order in ius dominion and to protect and patronize 
the faith,* He must keep himself well informed of the condition of 
his provinces and the doings of his governors.* But he should be 
all the more particular about his personal security, and keep his 
guards and servants satisfied. ‘ My first advice to you ', said Bughra 
Khan to his son ‘is this : consider Empire as dear but your own life as 
dearer; for if life is in danger, what is the use of this world.® Secondly, 
hesitate in killing Maliks and Amirs, but convert your enemies into 
friends by means of liberality, sagacity and kindness’,*" 

The three essentials of kingship are the army, treasury and 
nobles,* the means of success are justice, beneficence, pomp and 
show. A king must have under his command ten Khans, each 
Khan ten Maliks, each Malik ten Amirs, each Amir ten Sipah-salars, 
each sipah-salar ten Sar-kkils (generds) and each Sar-khil ten 
horsemen or footmen.® The assumption of a canopy of state, and 
to cause one’s name to be read in the Khwtba and to be inscribed on 
the coinage were regarded as all the insignia of royalty.* ‘The army 
should, in no case, be allowed to molest the subjects, and the latter 
must not encroach upon the rights of the former’.*® 

The Emperor 

The safety of the Empire rested upon an efficient management 
of the Central Government. The working of an autocracy mainly 


* Tarifch-i-Ifiroz 

* lUd., p. 29. 

* --wl (jji I** tS 


* Zia Bemi TarM-i-MiUz Shahi, p. 97 and Qinm.ii.Saidain. p. 205 

* Zia Bemi, p. 152. 

* Qiran-us-Saidain, p. 204. 

z vTUu yT *1^1 CIO*.* • vTlj 

_ ^ ^ Qiran-tis-SaidaiE, p. 208, 

® Zia Bern Tarifch-i-Fkoz ShaM, p, xak, 

^ Ibid,, p. 83, 

MSS. Adab-til-Harb, p. 506* 
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depend^ upon the personality of the autocrat. The personal 
character of the sovereign largely contributed to the success or 
failure not only of the administrative system but to the stability 
of the empire as a whole. The royal throne was no bed of roses ; 
the iron-hand alone could maintain its hold ; while the weak rulers 
were set up and pulled down with the inevitable result of losing 
their necks. Such was the case with the successors of Sultan 
Shamsud-Din Iltutmish. Sultan Raknud-Din Firoz Shah gave 
himself up to debauchery and dissipation, and was ultimately 
assassinated by the . Maliks.^ The next successor, Sultan Raidyya, 
though endowed with many laudable qualities of heart and soul, 
had to meet the same lot.* Sultan Muizzud-Din Behram Shah 
proved to be an unassuming, straight-forward but blood-thirsty 
sovereign, for which he lost his head. Sultan Alaud-Din Masud 
Shah was beneficient and kind hearted but addicted to sensuality, 
pleasure and-chase : the consequence, however, could not be otherwise. 
The imperial throne was insecure. Dangers beset it on every side, 
and the Emperor had to ‘live in an atmosphere of perpetual su^icion 
and distrust. The Assassin’s dagger, palace intrigues, and the 
disloyalty of his officers and close relatives kept the king alarmed. 
The heretic leader Nur Turk con^ired against Islam in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyya.* The Naib-i-Mulk M^k Ikhtiar-ud-Din aspired 
for the throne, and was consequently put to death by Sultan 
Muizzud-Din Behram Shah.* The same sovereign had to face another 
conspiracy of state-officials, and an attempt to subdue it resulted in 
the making of an open revolt against the Sultan.* The Vizier 
Mohazzab-ud-Din also entertained high ambitions by establishing 
the nauhat and stationing an elephant at the gate of his mansion, 
but his designs were foredoomed to failure.* 

The position of a strong ruler, was, nevertheless, impregnable. 
An autocrat of embounded energies bom with indomitable resolution, 
could successfully hold in check the forces of anarchy and confusion. 
'The one great virtue the subjects admired in their ruler was strength; 
the one fault, they could never forgive him was weakness’.'' The 
great and powerful monarchs of the ‘Early Turkish Empire' were 
^tbud-Din Aiybek, Shamsud-Din Iltutmish and Ghiasud-Din 
Balban each of whose reigns was marked by achievements of far- 
reaching importance as regards the founding, consolidating and the 
strengthening of the Empire. 


* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 184. * Ibid., p. 185. 

• Ibid., p. 190. * Ibid., p. 193. 

® Ibid., p. 194. • Ibid., p. 198. 

’ Professor Mohammad Habib (Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference of 
1924. p. 311). 
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The emperor was the fountain of all authority. The theory of 
the'Divine Right of Kings’ was still in the making. He was regarded 
as the ‘shadow of God’ on earth {Zil il. lah),^ and was ascnbed to 
possess divine qualities and an ‘inspired mind ’.* The emperor was, 
in actual practice, the supreme ruler of the state, the supreme 
legislator, the highest court of appeal and the commander-in-chief 
of the royal forces. There was a wide gap between theory and 
practice j the Shuyidt was to be his guide ; but actuallj' his word was 

leLW 

' The rulers of the ‘Early Turkish Empire’ could not, as a matter 
ot fact, depend upon a prestige of an imperial family, high birth or 
noble lineage. They had sprung from the people, all of them were 
men of humble origin, and detached from their families in their 
tender ages were even ignorant of their parentage, 'riiey rose to 
positions of power and sovereignty through sheer force of merit, 
strenuous efforts or through the slow gradations of office ; and their 
sole claim to the throne lay in their power to hold it in the face of 
clever rivals. The principle that the crown should be confined to 
the members of the royal family was applied to the Persian House of 
Sassan, but the case was different in ifedieval India. Sultan 
Iltutmish and Balban,* however, made attempts to moiK)poli7:e the 
imperial throne for their respective families ; neverthele.ss, kingship 
remained a competitive and elective office. Ambitious and enter- 
prising persons did aspire for the throne at the cost of their 
lives if they failed to achieve their ends. And history provides 
numerous instances of this kind. 

The people, however, regarded monarchy as a riccessary and 
desirable institution for tdie solution of their socdal and political 
problems. Medieval India knew no rules of .succession. It was' 
customary for the Sultan to appoint his sncces.sor, btit .his nominee 
was almost always rejected by the Midika and Amin, who chose 
the new sovereign by means of a direct or indirect election or by an 
appeal to arms. The ceremony of vowing allegiaiu'c [hait] had 
survived from the Ommayyad Caliphs, and the |xro|>le played an 
important part at the time of succession. They approved the 


* Zia Befni Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 70, Mui:OTd-Din Behram Shah was styled 

yoU ‘an ally of the lord of the faithful'. Iltutmisli : ***!*■ 

'The right hand of the Caliph of Allah and an ally of the Imd of the 
faithful’. Nasir-ud-Din; — aiJi. ^ 'The 

side of the Lord of the faithful’. 

* Aniir-J 5 !husro-Khazain-ul-Fatah, p. 186. 

* See Zia Bemi Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, pp. 120 to 123. 
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candidature and paid submi^ion to the new ruler. They even used 
their collective power in case of need, and when Raziyya appealed 
to them for assistance against Sultan Raknud-Din, the people 
responded to her call by capturing the Daulat Khana and killing 
Sh.'di Turkan, the Regent of the Sultan. ‘ Again the Maliks, Amirs, 
Sardars, Ulma and grandees had all acknowledged Nasir-ud-Din as 
their sovereign , yet the people publicly pledged their allegiance in a 
public assembly held at Kushki Firozi (the Firozi-castle).* The 
foundation of Muslim kingship in India and the principle of election 
along with a unanimous recognition of one house to rule are perhaps 
the greatest heritage of the Early Turkish Sultanate of Delhi. How- 
ever, it is certain that they failed to evolve a definite principle of 
succession ; yet succeeded in establishing the idea that the Turk 
was a legitimate ruler of men and 'sovereignty was his monopoly’.* 

Administrative duties of the Emperor 

The Emperor was the centre of all authority ; in him resided the 
supreme powers of the state, and consequently his administrative 
duties were multifarious. He was the supreme legislator, the highest 
court of appeal and the leader of his forces. It was physically 
impossible for the Sultan to look after the business of government 
all by himself, and the burden of the state could only be lessened 
by delegating to his subordinates such powers as might conveniently 
be exercised by them on his behalf. The emperor, however, kept a 
vigilant watch over the affairs, of the state, so much so that no 
important work could be done without his approval or knowledge. 
Out of necessity, he established an efficient system of spies to equip 
himself with all the information regarding the behaviour of his 
subjects, governors, Maliks, Amirs and officials. ‘Curious as it may 
seem, the fact is, nevertheless, true, that medieval governments 
interfered more with the life of the people, than any government is 
likely to do to-day’." 

The Sultan w;is expected to be munificent, liberal and enter- 
prising, well versed in horsemanship and archery ; and also noted for 
his commanding presence and manly bearing.* He was further, 
supposed to be the patron of letters and a benefactor of his subjects. 
He conferred upon his Maliks and ojBBicials titles such as Fakhr-uF 


^ Ibn-Batutah's Travels, Elliot, III, p. 592* 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p, 208, 

® Dr. Tripat M — Some Aspects of Muslim admiaistration, p, 40, 

^ Professor Mobammad Habib (Proceed lags of the Third Oriental Conference, 

Madras, 1924, p. 312). 

^ ike the Character of Iltutmish — ^Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 165, 166. 
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Mulk (the pride of country), Sharful Mulk (the glory of the state) 
and Qmn-ulrMulk (Qaan ‘ of the kingdom). The poets recited 
Qasidas in his praise® and received handsome rewards ; and foreign 
travellers expected a hearty reception at his court. 

A strong and efficient Sultan was certainly an absolute despot. 
But the reigns of weak successors were marked by the rivalry of 
opposmg Maliks, who desperately quarrelled for power and pre- 
dominance, and held a regime of blood and terror. The annals of 
Early Medieval India are discoloured by a state of constant conten- 
tion and strife between Turks and non-Turks. The pre-eminence 
of Yaqut, a non-Turk, aroused jealousy on the part of other Maliks 
in the reign of Sultan Raziyya. Again her ovm Turkish Maliks rose 
in open revolt at the time of her invasion against Altuniah.® 

[To he continued) 


^ *Qaan* — a title of the Emperor of China, vide Tarifch-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia 
Berni, p. 66. ^ ^ 

* Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 64; Firishta, p. 67 and Badanni, p. 69. 
35rf"Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 188. 



CASTE OF THE SATAVAHANAS AND THE IK§VAKUS 

By JooENDRA Chandra Ghosh 

Scholars are not at one about the caste of the Satavahanas. 
Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that they were Brahmanas.* 
While Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has taken pains to prove that they 
were non-Brahmans.® Both the scholars have mainly relied on the 
same evidence, though interpreting differently, to arrive at their 
respective conclusions. We shall in this paper discuss their argu- 
ments and try to come to a conclusion. 

Readers sometimes suffer from not having the references ready 
at hand. Further, words and phrases tom off their context often 
do not convey the right sense. To obviate these, we give below the 
pertinent extract from the Nasik cave praiasti (Inscription 2 ) of 
Gautamiputra ^atakarni, and its translation by Senart, to which 
both the scholars have made references : — 

Line 5. ‘porajananivisesasamasukhadukhasa Khatiyadapamana- 
MADANASA Saka-Yavana-Palhava-nisudanasa dhamo- 
pojitakaraviniyogakarasa kitaparadhe pi satujane 
AP Aijr AHis ARUCHISA dij avarakutubavivadha- 
„ 6. nasa Khakharatavasaniravasesakarasa Satavahanakula- 
yasapatithapanakarasa savamadalabhivaditacha . . nasa 
VINIVATITACHATUVANASAKARASA anekasamaravajitasa- 
tusaghasa aparaj itavij ay apatakasatuj an adupadhasaniy a 
„ 7. puravarasa kulapurisaparaparagatavipularajasadasa aga- 

mana NiiyAYASA sapurisanaih asayasa Siiiya. adhithahasa 
upacharana pabhavasa ekakusasa ekadhanudharasa 
EKAS tiRASA EKABAMHANASA RAMA- 
„ 8. ElESAV-AjlJNA-BH 5 MASENA-TtJI.APARAKAMASA chhapagha- 

nusava samajakarakasa Nabhaga-Nahusa-JanamEjaya- 
Sakara-Yayati-Rama-Abarisa-samaiejasa 

„ 9 Siri-Satakanisa matuya mahadeviya (^tamiya Baeasi- 

RiYA sachavachanadanakhamahisa nirataya tapadam- 
aniya 

„ 10. mopavasataparaya rajarisivadhusadamakhieamanuvi- 
dhiyamSnAya karitam 


» KH.A.L, 3rd ed., pp. 2801. 
* vol. xxii, pp. 32-6. 
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Translation 

“ Who sympathized fuUy with the weal and woe of the citizens ; 
WHO CRUSHED DOWN THE PRIDE AND CONCP'IT OP THE Iv.SIIAlRIYAS , 
WHO DESTROYED THE ^AKAS, Yavanas AND Paijiavas ; who never 
levied nor employed taxes but in conformity to jiislice, aeien to 
hurting eife EYEn towards an offending KNiiMY ; the fnrtherer 
of the homesteads of the low as well as of the twice l>orn; who 
rooted out the Khakharata race; who restored the glory of the 
Satavahan a family ; whose feet were sainted by all provinces; who 
STOPPED THE CONTAMINATION OF THE FOUR VAK!<rAH ; who con- 
quered multitudes of enemies in many battles; wlmse victorious 
banner was unvanquished; whose capital was unassailable to his 
foes; who had inherited from a long line of ancc'stors the privileges 
of kingly music; the abode of traditionae eoriv : the refuge of the 
victorious; the asylum of fortune; the fountain of gt.voel manners; 
the unique controller ; the uniquic archer ; thi-: UNiyui-; hero ; the 
UNIQUE Brahmana; in prowess equai. to Rama, _Ki-;^ava, Arjona 
AND Bhimasena; liberal on festive days in unceasing festivities and 
assemblies; not inferior in eUvSTre to Nauhaga, Naiiusa, 

Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama and AmharTsha ; 

The great queen Ootami Baeasiri, delighting in 

truth, charity, patience and res])ect for life; bent on penance self- 
control, restraint and abstinence- fuij.y working out the type 
OF A ROYAE Rishi’s WIFE; tlic mother of the king of kings, Siri 
Satakani Goatamiputa, who is in strength equal, etc.” [Kp. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, p. 6i.) 

Bet us first of all hear what Dr. Raychaudhuri hn,s t{> say. He 
writes: — 

'There is reason to believe that the "Aiulhra”, Andhra- 
bhritya or Satav§hana kings were Bnlhmapas with a little 
admixture of Naga blood. The DvatriiiiSat-puttalika represents 
Salivahana (Satavahana) . as’ of mixed BrAhmaija and NAga 
origin. The Naga connection is .suggested by names like 
Naganika and Skanda-naga-^taka, while the claim to the rank 
oi Brahmapa is actually put forward in an inscription. In the 
Nasik praiasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni the king is called 
“Eka Bamhana”, i.e., the unique Brahmana. Some scholars, 
however, are inclined to take Bamhana to moan merely a 
Brahmanical Hindu, but this interpretation cannot be accepted 
in view of the fact that Gautamiputra is also called " Khatiya- 
dapa-maua-madana”, i.e., the destroyer of the pride and con- 
ceit of the Kshatriyas. The expression “IJka-bamhana'' when 
read along with the passage "Khaliya-dapa-mana-madana** 
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leaves no room for doubt that Gautamiputra of the $atavahana 
family claimed to be a Brahmana like Parasurama. As a 
matter of fact, in the prasasti the king is described as “the 
unique Brahmana in prowess equal to Rama • 

If the translation of ‘Eka-bamhana' into 'unique Brahmana’ is 
correct, it is enough to show that the ^atavahanas were of Brahmana 
origin. But this interpretation has been questioned. So Prof. 
Raychaudhuri has read 'it with ‘Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana’ and 
come to the definite conclusion that ‘ Gautamiputra of the Satavahana 
family claimed to be a Brahmana like Parasurama. But there are 
certain difficulties in arriving at that. Firstly, he has assumed that 
' Eihatiya-dapa-mana-madana ’ refers to Parasurama only But this is 
not beyond question. For Mahapadma Nanda, born of the Sudra 
wife of Mahanandi is said to have also exterminated the entire 
K§atriyas like Parasurama.^ He is nearer in time to the Satavdhanas 
than Paraiurama. Secondly, he has taken it for granted that equality 
in exploit implies equality in caste. In accordance with this assump- 
tion Mahapadma Nanda also becomes a Brahmapa. Thirdly, it is 
very doubtful ' whether Gautamiputra Satakarni has at all been 
compared with Parasurama. If it was so intended, we would have 
found an explicit mention of it like the two other Ramas. Rama 
of the clause ‘Raraa-Kesav-Ajuna-Bhimasena-tulaparakamasa’ being 
mentioned together with Kesava, no doubt, refers to VMarama. 
Again the second Rama mentioned along with the great kings like 
Nabhaga, Nahusa, etc. is no other than King Ramacandra of Ayodhya. 
It rather appears to us that the writer of the praiasti was loathe to 
compare his hero, who has been described as ‘^en to hurting life 
even towards an offending enemy’, with the pitiless and revengeful 
Parasurama, the third Rdma. 

Prof. Raychaudhuri does not say wherefrom he has made his 
last quotation above. Whoever may be his authority, this appears 
to be a mutilated version of Senart’s translation of the passage : — 
‘unique Brahmana; in prowess equal to Rama, KeSava, Arjuna and 
Bhimasena', in as much as that the semi-colon after ‘unique 
Brihmana ’ has been omitted, the comma after Rama has been 
convert^ into a full-stop, and the unquestionable Ksafriya names of 
KeSava, Arjuna and Bhimasena have been deleted. This has been 
introduced by Dr. Raychaudhuri in support of his preceding state- 
ment that Gatitamiputra Satakarni has been compared to Parasurama. 
But we have shown just now that Rama here cannot be Parasurama. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, following his father, says that the 
Sanskrit equivalent of ‘Eka-Bamhana’ is'Eka-Brahmanya’, meaning 

' ParaiuTumii iv-apuro, khilu-K^utriy-untakuri' {Vi?nu-P ., IV, 24). 
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‘the only supporters of Brahmaps’. Neither of the two interpreta- 
tions suits the context. We find that before and after ‘ ICka-Bamhana ’ 
the martial qualities of Gautamiputra Satakarni have been men- 
tioned. In the midst of these any mention ahottt, hi.s caste or 
religion seems incongruous. So Eka-bamhaiui nitisf have been 
put to express some such quality. Wliat can U he? Prof. 
Bhandarkar, in. solution of this difficulty, .sugge.sf.s fo us (hat 
‘Brahmanya’ here _ probably stands for 'vSubralunanya’ i.e. the 
warrior god Karatikeya. In the absence of a better explanation 
this suggestion is worthy of acceptance. In accordance with this 
view 'Eka-bamhana’ may be translated a.s 'unique votary of 
Subrahmanya’. Prof. Bhandarkar has also differed in his inter- 
pretation of ‘Khatiya’, about which we .shall discu.ss Infer on. 

The only other evidence adduced by Prof. Ra.ychaudhuri is the 
one from the Dvatrimiat-pidtalika which has not bet“n n.H.saiIcd by any 
body yet. It explicitly says that Salivi1,hana_ (.sfituvnbana) was of 
Brahmana origin. It is, no doubt, a good piece of evidence, but 
rather a late tradition, which requires support from other evidetices. 
We shall discuss this point also later on. _ The use of Orfilnuapic metro- 
nyuiics by the ^atavShanas, a point in favour of their Bnlhmapa 
origin, has not been touched by Dr. Raychaudhuri. 

Now we shall take up the arguments of Prof. Bhandarkar. He 
identifies 'Khatiya’ with Xathroi (Kathroi) of Arrian, the historian 
of Alexander’s invasion. If really this tribe wa.s meant, we would 
have found it .stated along with 'Saka-Yavana-Palhava', men- 
tioned immediately after. Surely this tribe was not more prominent 
than the three well-known races referred to just now to require a 
separate treatment. He thinks that this tribe has apparently been 
named by Ptolemy as Ksatriya. Even assuming this to be true, 
there is nothing improbable that a foreigner writing from a foreign 
country will confound the two. But it does hardly stand to reason 
that the Indians too will commit the same mi.stake. He further 
believes with Jayaswal that Ksatriyas mentioned by Kautilya 
along with the Kambojas and the Saurastras refer to thi,s tribe. It 
can hardly be accepted that Kautilya, ah Indian and a contemporary 
of Alexander, did not know the difference between Ksatriya and 
Xathroi or Kathroi, which was known to a foreigner like Arrian. 

He admits that this tribe is known in the MmmamhM as Ksattr 
pd are represented by the Khattris of the modem times. In an 
inscription of the fourteenth century a Sadhirapa described himself 
^ a Ksatriya of the Osyapa gotra. The Professor with Pandit 
Ramkama, the editor of the inscription, thinks that this man was a 
Khattri by caste. It is not at all improbable that an individual 
member of a lower Khattri caste should fry to pa.ss for a higher caste 
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of Ksatriya, but that does not prove that whole of the Khattri caste 
was known as the Ksatriyas. In fact the Ksatriyas and Eiattris 
are found side by side even to-day. Ksattr’of Manu is a mixed 
low-caste bom of Sudra father and Ksatriya mother. The extant 
Manusamhita is said to have been composed during the Sunga 
period, so it was not unknown to the ^atavdhanas. The distinction 
between the Ksatriya and the Kathroi was known in the time of 
Alexander, in the time of the Suhgas and is known even in the present 
time How in the face of these, we are to believe that it was ob- 
literated in the time of the Satavahanas, in as much as that the 
fra^asti-v^nt^x should mix up the low caste EZsattr with the high 
caste Ksatriya and write ‘ Khatiya’, instead of ‘ Khati’, which is the 
prakrta form of the former. For all these reasons we are not prepared 
to accept the learned Professor’s interpretation. Even admitting, 
it does not jyrove that the Satavahanas were non-Brahmanas. 

In the above inscription Gautami Balasri has been described as 
‘ Rajarisi-vadhusadam’, i.e. ‘A royal Rishi's wife’ The Professor 
argues that ' Rdjarshi’ is always employed in contradistinction to 
‘Brahmarshi’ w'hich unquestionably means ‘a Brahmati sage’. So 
from the use of this term of Rdjarshi, he wants to prove that the 
Satavahanas were non-Brahmanas. The term, in fact, simply denotes 
‘ a person who is a king as well as a seer ’ , and hence ‘ a sage-Hke king ’. 
No question of his caste comes in. So this does not debar a Brahmana 
seer, on becoming a king, being styled a Rdjarshi. This, we will 
corroborate by a practical example. The sage Kaksivat was, no 
doubt, a Brdhmana, as weU as a seer. His daughter, the seeress 
Ghosha, calls herself the daughter of a king.* So the sage was a 
king also. Now in the Mahdbhdrata (I. i), we find that Kaksivin, 
a son of Kaksivat, is called the descendant of a Rdjarshi. This 
clearly shows that the tenn of Rdjarshi was not confined to non- 
Brahmanas, The Professor’s conclusion, therefore, is justified 
neither by the etymology nor by the practical application of the term. 

Prof. Bhandarkar explains the use of the Brdhmanic metro- 
nymics by the 6atav§hanas, such as Gautamiputra, Vslisthiputra 
and Madhariputra, by saying that ‘in the ancient period ranging 
from circa 150 B.C. to circa 250 A.D. there were many intercaste 
niOTiages, which were not only anuloma but also pratiloma. The 
History oLthe Ilojvakus of South India clearly shows that the 
Br§hmans were ready to give thdr daughters in marriage to the 
Ksatriyas if they but belonged to the ruling family’. He adds that 
‘the Ilffivakus were the Ksatriyas of the solar race is too well-known 
to be pointed out'. This wrong impression has unnecessarily com- 


» R.V. X. 40, 5. 
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plicated the matter. To explain this, recourse had to be taken to 
the unusual custom of pratiloma marriage, a custom decried by one 
and all law-givers. In fact it is not true that all the descendants of 
Iksvaku were Ksatriyas. There were some Brahmanas also among 
them. Harita and Visnuvrddha are the two well-known Brahmanic 
gotras. Their founders,’ Harita and Visnuvrddha respectively, were 
the descendants of Iksvaku. The pravaras of the former gotra are— 
Mgirasa, Ambarisa and Yauvana^va, while those of the latter are — 
Angirasa, Paurakiitsa and Trasadasya, and also Mandhata, Paura- 
kutsa and Trasadasya. Besides Angirasa, all are well-known names 
of the Iksvaku line.^ We think that these Iksvaku-BrShmanas, by 
becoming’ kings, considered it more honourable to be known by their 
illustrious forefather Iksvaku, the great king, instead of by their 
gotra-nomss. This probably accounts for their non-mention of them. 
Their Brahmanic metronymics show that even when they bec^e 
kings, they had not wholly given up their matrimonial connections 
with the Brahmagas. The Iksvaku king Vasisthiputra Cantamflla I 
is credited with having performed the Agnihotra, Agnistoma, Vdjapeya 
and Ai-oamedha sacrifices.® . This shows that he was a staunch 
Brahmanist. It is hard to believe that by mentioning his metro- 
n5rmic Brahmanic gotra he wanted to show to the world that he was 
not a true-born Ksatriya, but an offspring of a pratiloma marriage, 
i.e. a low-caste Suta. 

It is equally incredible that Gautamiputra oStakarni, a devout 
Brahmanist, son of a Rajarshi, 'the abode of traditional lore’, ‘who 
stopped the contamination of the four varnas' , should himself be a 
contaminator, and delight in being described as an offspring of such a 
contamination, i.e. the pratiloma marriage. For all these reasons 
we are unable to accept the conclusions that both the Andhras and 
the Iksvakus were non-Brahmanas. It may be asked- that if the 
former were Brahmanas, why did they not mention their patronymic 
Brahmanic gotra} This seems due to the fact that they were 
andrsheya or gotraless Brahma:pas, mentioned in the Td-^ya- 
mahdbrdhmana (XX. 5. lo). 

We shall now deal with the legendary origin of the SStavShanas. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has related a story from the current legend as 
to how Sesa,® the king of the serpents, begot SaliyShana on a 
Brahmana girl. The story of the Dvdtriiat-puttalikd * gives a similar 
account. As the father, in the present case, was a deity, the 


* Gotrapravaranivandhakadambam, Introduction, p. xH. 

* D. C. Sarkar, Successors of the Sdtavahams, p. 14. 

® Early History of Dekkan, 3rd cd., p. 65. 

* Dvatrimlat-PuUalika-si-ihhdsanatn, Jivananda’s 2nd ed., pp. 10 fi. 
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child must go by his mother’s caste of Brahmana. This is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the ^atavahanas married Brahmana 
girls. The name of the queen Naganika (Naga girl) shows that they 
married Naga girls also. We find that there were Brahmanas among 
the Nagas as well. The Harsacarita (Ch. Ill) says that King 
Prabhakaravardhana was on the point of cutting the head of a 
Naga of the name of 6rikantha, but finding him with sacred thread 
on, desisted from the act, because he did not like to commit the sin 
of killing a Brahmana. Besides we find in the epigraphs many 
Brahmanas with the surname of Naga.^ In the Mdrkandeya- 
purd'm (Ch. 136, v. 35), Raksasa-Brahmanas are mentioned, so there 
is nothing to wonder at Naga-Brahmanas. The epithet of Naga- 
sdtaka or ' the witherer of the Nagas ’ shows that they were at times 
inimical to the Nagas. 

Similar legendary stories are told of the Nagar Brahmanas of 
Gujarat. Mr. Kirparam has given no less than four legends about 
the origin of these Brahmanas, two of which point to their Naga 
connection. According to one they are descendant,s of Brahmanas 
by Naga girls. According to the other their origin is traced from a 
Naga, who assumed the form of a Brahmana and married a 
Brahmana girl and had several children by her.® The Ndgara- 
khanda (Ch. 117) of the Skandapurdna relates how a Nagar Brahmana 
girl named Bhattika was widowed by the Nagas and how the two 
Nagas, V^uki and Taksaka, came to her assuming the forms of 
Brahmanas to hear her music and carried her away to the nether 
world, in Chapter 114 of the same Khaiida is related how the 
Nagas became their enemy and infested their country and how they 
were freed of them by reciting the incantation of na-gara (poison- 
less), and how after that, their place came to be called Nagara. 
From this Nagara they are known as Nagara. Now if these Nagara 
Brahmanas, who, according to one account, were the offsprings of a 
Naga and a Brahmana girl, could be Brahmanas, there can be no 
objection to the Satavahanas being Brahmanas, with similar 
legendary origin. 

The evidence of the Puranas goes against the above view. 
Both the Professors have ignored this. Evidently they considered 
this unreliable. The Vdyu-, Matsya- and Visnu-purdnas call ttem 
‘ Andhra-jditya’ , i.e. of the same caste as the Andhras. The 
Bhdgavata calls them Vrscda or $udra. According to Manu, Andhras 


^ KamarUpa-iasanavall, pp. 36-37; E.I., Vol. XI. pp. 303 There are Abhlra- 
.Brahmanas too {BrahntanotpaUi~ma.rtaifda, p. 347, Benkat. Press, Bombay). 

• Rai Bahadur Chanda, Indo- Aryan Races, pt. I, p. iSi. 
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are a mixed low-caste who are to reside outside the village and live 
on hunting in the forest. ‘ 

The Aitareya-Brahmana (Ch. III. i8) calls them dasyus. We 
think that the appellation of ' Andhra ’ is derived from the name of 
their country and has got nothing to do with their varna. 

To sum up. Prof. Bhandarkar has failed to adduce a single 
piece of evidence which goes against the possibility of the ^atavahanas 
being Brahmanas. On the other hand, their Brahmanic metronymics 
go positively to show that they were Br^manas. Their legendary 
origin also points to this. Possibly they were Naga-Brahmanas 
wi&out gotra. The Ik^ku kings of South India were the 
Brahmana descenc.ants of IksSku. 


^ Manusamhitd, Ch. X., vv. 36, 48 and 50. 



TELAKATAHAGATHA 
(Verses on oil-pot') 

Translated into English for the firsC time 
By B. C. Uw 
Introduction 

The Telakatahagatha (Verses on oil-pot) is a non-canonical Pali 
poem dated the loth or nth century A.D. containing 98 stanzas 
written in chaste language. Its author is unknown. The story of 
this poem can be found in the Mahavamsa (Ch. 22 ; narrated as 
briefly as possible), the Rasavahini and the Sinhalese work 
Saddhammalahkara which is a compilation from the Rasavahini. 
The story is somewhat differently narrated in the Kakavapna- 
tissarannavatthu. It is apparent from a careful study of the poem 
that the author was well acquainted with the texts and commentaries 
of the Buddhist scriptures and that he knew Sanskrit well. Although 
two stanzas at the end are missing, it is no doubt a Sataka (a poem 
of 100 stanzas). 

As I have pointed out elsewhere * that the charm of the style 
of composition lies in the balanced rhythm of the lines and allitera- 
tions, a literary art that is developing itself through the stanzas of 
much earlier poems as Ratanasutta in the Sutta Nipata and the 
Kliuddaka Nikaya and the Narasihagatha presupposed by the 
jataka Commentaries. The poem is composed throughout in the 
Vasanta-tilaka metre which is a variety of Barkan. Its composition 
is laboured and wanting in the vigour of expression. It is deficient 
ih the original inspiration and genuine pathos of true poetry and 
accordingly its appeal to the religious sentiment is very feeble. 
The style is ostentatiously ornamental and it abounds in alliterations. 
Upon the whole, it stands as a good specimen of ornamental poetry 
produced in Ceylon. But the happy choice of words and uniform 
rh3dhm of sounds contribute much to its elegance. 

The poem contains the religious exhortations of a thera named 
Kalya^dya who was condemned to be thrown into a vessel of boiling 
oil as he was suspected to be an aider and abettor to an intrigue 
with the queen of king Kalajjitissa who reigned at Kdaniya. 

* Kataha means a laige vessel used for heating or boiling liquids. 

» B. C. I^aw, A History of Pali Biteiature, pp. 622-624. 
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The poem is introduced with an eulogy offered to the Lord of- 
Lahka. Verses 2-4 touch on the merits of three jewels, Buddha, 
Dhamma and Samgha. 

Verses 6-28 deal with the reflection on death. The world is 
shown to be always afflicted with fear and grief, and overpowered 
by- anger, pride, delusion and old age. Beings, deluded by infatua- 
tion. meet death through ignorance. Birth is the only cause of 
death, and none is stable in the three existences. Therefore, being 
diligent and sejlf-controlled, one should practise Dhamma and 
cultivate the thought of death. One who is so intent on the cultiva- 
tion of such a thought becomes free from desire, and consequently 
death cannot overpower him. 

In verses 29-43, the characteristics f>f Ivvanescence are outlined. 
The body is compared to a pot of raw flesh, or a heap of foam which 
is unstable and short-lived. The body is also like the ideasant water 
of illusion. Mind is very fickle, and beings turn round the existences. 
The beauty of youth, and all other possessions and enjoyments in the 
three existences vanish with the approach of death. So one is 
advised not to long for his life and wealth. 

Verses 44-54 deal with the characteristics of III (dukkha). 
The body is further shown to be unsubstantial lik<‘ hollow stalks and 
plantain trees. It is regarded as a poisonous stake, tlu* abode .of 
water, fire, wind, earth and serpents, a dilapidated house, or the like. 
It is the source of impurities of sin, and full of diseases. There is 
hardly any ill like the suffering of diseases, and there is nothing 
like odd age to make ugly. Death with its sword of old age in hand 
comes in to strike the body at every moment. A fool whose body 
does not follow him, performs various kinds of ill for body’s sake. 
Both those who are short-lived and tho.se who are long-lived suffer 
from ill. Therefore, one should practise Dhamma for the destruction 
of ill (dukkha). 

Verses 53-63 delineate the characteristics c>f no permanent 
entity (anatta). It is claimed that soul docs not exist in the body 
which is constituted by the five aggregates and the six sense-organs, 
which are also void. It is through delusion that one would call as 
soul this body which is as short-lived as the flanu; of a lamp and 
as unsubstantial as a plantain tree. One seeks in vain soul in his 
body. There is no soul in body which is naturally void and only 
wrongly supposed to be 'accomplished. Therefore, one should dwell 
oa the notion of no permanent entity for the removal of all cravings. 

Verses 64-77 bring out the characteristics of impurity of the 
body. The body is regarded as a store of various impurities. It 
has nine sorts of broken boils and nine outlets and is |X'rmeable with 
flesh, bones, sweat, saliva excrement, blood, tears, fal aurl the like. 
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It is the abode of various diseases. A fool through delusion is 
devoted to body and nourishes it committing various sins in this 
world. He cannot examine the decaying nature of the body, but 
on death when the body perishes or is devoured by jackals, he only 
repents. So the wise always keep the body restrained, practise 
Dhamma which gives all pleasures, and demote themselves to the 
welfare of others. 

Verses 78-83 deal with the consequences of bad conduct. A 
man who, in this world, willingly takes the life of others, steals 
others' properties, commits adultery, speaks falsehood, or drinks 
wine, gets severe and infinite pains in various existences, and sorrows 
in this world. 

Verses 84-88 describe the fourfold Protection which consists 
of thought on friendliness towards all beings, protection under the 
threefold Jewel, impurity of the body, and uncertainty of death. 

Verses 89-98 explain the causal genesis. Here it is asserted 
that everything happens from a cause. Ignorance is regarded as the 
root cause of action. Because of action one meets with the destruc- 
tion of life. On account of birth beings undergo sufferings like old 
age, death and so forth. When the root of rebirth is destroyed, 
sufferings cease entirely. One should, therefore, cut off the net of 
delusion and acquire wisdom for the attainment of perfection. 

Having attained birth among men one should practise Dhamma 
and know the Norm, preached by the Buddiia, for Dhamma is the 
only blessing to remove all cravings. 

This poem has been edited by B. R. Goouaratne for the Journal 
of the Pali Text Society, 1884. In the following pages 1 have 
attempted for the first time to translate it into English with explana- 
tory notes, wherever necessary, for tlie convenience of those who are 
interested IaI it. I understand that a word-for-word interpretation 
in Sinhalese of this poem Wiis printed in Colombo in 1872 which, I 
believe, is not very helpful. 


I 

RATANATTAYAM 
{On the three gems) 

Translation 

1. May victory crown the Bord of Banka, ‘ who goes like a 
royal elephant, who enjoys the highest enjoyment, who has the 

* This probably refers to the king of Lanka (modem Ceylon), who was reigning 
at the time of the composition of this poem. 
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beautiful, long and fat arms, who likes the association of good 
persons who is established in the Norm, who is an embodiment of 
^rtiie, who has done away with anger, and who is without a stain 

of pride. . , . . 

2. Bend your head in adoration to that eminent sage, the 

best in the world, who is honoured by the whoU- world, who is the 
abode of compassion, the source of salvation and the full moon in the 
sky of the solar race, and who is enlightened in the entire vast ocean 

of knowledge. . , , 

3. Pay homage to Dhamma, which, always exalted by the sage, 
is the clear line of steps to the abode of the Thirty (i.e. heaven), 
which is the bridge to cross the ocean of existences, and which is 
the path of tranquillity, free from fear and all wrong courses of life, 

4. Pay homage to the Order, which, alwa^-s well praised even 
by one having ten powers, > is constantly the field of infinite merits, 
and wherein something, though small, is to be given with a serene 
heart, and, after so giving, men obtain much greater Ixmefit. 

3. The glory and power of the three gems * by which the three 
worlds attain salvation, are great, and there is no protection equal to 
the three gems; therefore always seek refuge in those thrte gems. 


MARANANUSSATl 
[Reflection on Death) 

6. The Lord of Lanka, who is solely devoted to the welfare of 
others, who is without any hankering and devoted to vigilance even 
during night, and who is the embodiment of compassion, enlightens 
the world with the desire for the welfare of the world. „ (Therefore) 
being intent upon vigilance,* practise Dhamma. 

7. Rare in this world are men, devoted to the welfari; of beings, 
friendly to the good, and free from indolence.* (Thereff)re) having 
approached the Lord of Lahka, the treasure of virtues and friendly 
to the good, walk in righteousness, and no more in indolence. 

8. Dhamma is the refuge of the three worlds, the best of 
sentiments,* Dhamma is the most precious jewel of Jewels in this 
world. Dhamma is indeed the condition for the destruction of 


* Epitiiiet of the Btiddhas, The ten (super-nomial) powers of a Buddha coniij^t 
in Ms mastery in ten fields of knowledge, see V, XXIL 


® Viz*, the Bnddha, Ms doctrine and the Order of BMkkhiis* 

® I.e, being watchftil, protecting one's mind from evils. 

^ I.e* thoughtlessness, 

® I,e. the practice of Dhamma constitutes the hipest pleasure. 
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sufferings in the three states of existence/ (Therefore) heing intent 
upon vigilance, practise Dhamma. 

9. Dispel your drowsiness, think of the immeasurable, full of 
suffering, evanescence, and essencelessness, give up your delight in 
the aody and the lustre of the old pot. Practise Dhamma, being 
devoted to vigilance. 

10. ‘I find no opportunity to practise virtue tp-day, I shall do 
it to-morrow’ — ^there must not be such thought owing to laziness in 
the practice of Dhamma during the three periods of time as well a«' 
in the three worlds. A man having no desire, is free from death 

11. Even as a lump of clay thrown into the air by someone, 
falls back instantly on the earth on account of its weight, so is it 
not always certain that to pass into a world is for death, birth 
indeed being its only cause ? 

12. \\^en a man falls willingly from the top of a mountain, 

. there can be ^no reason of his escape from fear in the imd-way. 

(Similarly) beings proceed willingly to death in the three existences. 
(Therefore) give up your delight in the objects of enjoyment as 
well as in life. 

13. Even as the showers of rain, being free from thmders and 
extensive clouds, willingly fall on the earth, so men willingly fall 
into the terrific precipice of death; for none is permanent in the 
world. 

14. Even as the swift and high waves in the seashore always 
move destroying the ocean, so beings go to destruction in the terrible 
abode of death.* 

15. The mighty death, though obstructed by the royal elephants 
of a best chariot together with warriors, troops and weapons, destroys, 
at its sweet will, the three worlds teeming with rice, after always 
deluding the world. 

16. Even as a lamp, struck by a mighty wind, is quickly 
extinguished, though it may be of powerful light, so in this world, 
the powerful lamp of a man’s life comes to an end very soon by the 
terrible wind of death. 

17. The chief rulers and heroes like Rama, Arjuna and so on 
who formerly conquered their enemies in battles, had to plunge their 
bodies in the terrible flood of death. When the world is destroyed, 
who else can set himself free from death ? 

18. Fortune, the earth together with its mountains, various 
attainments and personal beauty — ^when all these and also friends. 


* The three states of existence are ; K 5 ma- (sensual), RQpa- icorporeal), and 

Arii|>a- (forttdicsss). 

* In other words, lives of beings are as unstable as the seashore. 
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sons and wives are themselves piococding to destruction, who 
follows them? 

19. Brahma, gods and many highly powerful heavenly beings, 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, great serptmts and Raksasas, — all thest^ and 
others, too, fall at last into the flames of death like moths without 
merit. 

20. Those..disciples of the sage, headed by Saiiputta, who were 
pure and always controlled in cravings, and who uttaiiu-d the highest 
supernatural powers, also fall into the submnrim* fire of death, just 
as lamps, struck by winds, are extinguished. 

21. Even the Buddhas who wore aw^akened like lotuses, who 
had clear and beautiful eyes, who were adorned with the thirty-two 
characteristics * and personal beauty, who made an end of all 
cravings, and who were lords of the world, were crushed by the great 
and furious elephant of death. 

22. The great elephant-king of death show's pity to tlu' d(jc(‘ased, 
(and) not to the old. It always kills the world for its lovtdy children 
and other pleasures just as the wild fire (burns) the wood ince.ssantly 
and entirely. 

23. It is not that the pond is ffll<*d writh water, and that there 
is plenty of fuel for fire but that the cruel death, thus devouring the 
three worlds entirely, docs not certainly r(‘ach its satisfactitni. 

24. The poor and uncontrolled w<nld, deluded by infatuation, 
falls at the most dreadful face of death, and being devoid of wisdom, 
goes to delight in enjoyment which is to Ik.' compared to a dream 
on the unstable and wavering waves. 

25. One is able to overpower death; there is no need of the 
three worlds. What is the use of sleep that leads to old age and 
death ? Or, is there any man bom who should have desire for life 
and wealth compared to the enjoyment of a dream ? 

26. Seeing that this world is always afflicted, full of fear and 
pef, and overpowered by anger, pride, delusion and old age, if one 
has not even the least anxiety, that terrible death is, indeed, not 
fie to mm. 

27. Oh mortals I Don’t you see death holding the sword of an 
old age and always striking the three unobstructed worlds? Why 
are you, unafraid in the three watches of the night, led by sleep? 
Being diligenti always practise Dhamma that controls craving* 

j self^ontrolled, always cultivate tnis thought of 

death to avoid the evil death. A man who is so intent on cultivation, 
the desire in him (lit. in his body) vanishes entirely. 


■ tliirty-two characteristics, sec Lafckhana Suttunta 

m the Digha Ntkaya (P.T.S.), Vol. Ill, pp. 1421!. ‘ 
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ANICCAIvAKKHANAM 
[Characteristics of Evanescence) 

29. The old age disfigures the dearer body * ; serious illness in 
oneself takes away all strength ; death kills the body which is 

ttended not with little enjoyment. Wliat is the good in self- 
existence ? 

30. While the waves of diseases, struck by the wind of actions, 
are broken and the mouth of the sea of life is extended, 3^ou are in 
danger. Don’t be careless ; get yourself emancipated. Is not the 
origin of human suffering produced by carelessness ? 

31. Enjoyments, friends, sons, servants, kinsmen and wife 
dear as life as wefj as possession of land and goods, — none of these 
follows him who goes to the next world from here, like good and 
bad in this world. 

32. Oh mortals! The body-boat, thrown into the sea of 
existence in the midst of unsteady lightning and thereby tossed by 
the great wind, breaks through desire in a moment. Acquire with 
your own hands the best hand begotten wealth (i.e. movable) of 
merit. 

33. The body, though well guarded in many ways in this 
world, always breaks here like a pot of raw flesh. Practise Dhamma, 
the means of obtaining the heavenly state. Dhamma which is well 
practised, brings fruit even in this world. 

34. The sages, too, after always finding delight in their dearer 
ones in the kingdom of gods in heaven, fall therefrom, when then 
merits are exhausted. All pleasures in heaven as well as on tins 
earth end in separation. Is there then any wise man who will 
take delight in the pleasures relating to the world ? 

35. The Buddha together with the company of his disciples, 
was the universal lord, the full moon surrounded by the host of 
stars, and also the king of gods whose feet were anointed and marked 
with the crest of gods. Who is born in the three existences like a 
heap of foams ? 

36. Oh mortals 1 Finding the headdress for sport, the beauty 
of youth, the association with a dear one like himself md the 
unsteady lightning, a person, who is fascinated by delusion and 
infatuated by craving for existence, acts carelessly. 


‘ Here rUpa is used in the sense of KSya, the (physical) body, or the corporeal 

Stratum represeuting a material existences 
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37. In this world, a son becomes the father, a mother’s husband 
the son, sometimes a woman the mother, and a father the son. In 
this way, the world of beings always turns round, the mind, indeed, 
always being very fickle on the stage of birth. 

38. The gods, too, finding delight in the heavenly pleasure- 
grove decorated with various blossomed creepers and beautiful 
goddesses, sometimes reach pain in perils of spreading thorns * in the 
fore.st of crores of Simbali (= silk-cotton) trees. 

39. The superior gods, possessed of the highest supernatural 
powers, having enjoyed the riche.st food in golden plates, willingly 
become dwellers in the region of hell, and also swallow the burning 
iron-balls. 

40. The superior kings having enjoyed an unlimited kingdom 
and the lord of gods, too, (having enjoyed) the charming heavenly 
pleasure, sometimes live on the earth heapc'd with razors.® Who, 
in this world or in heaven, follows the highest pleasures ? * 

41. The superior gods in heaven, who find delight in the dances 
of the celestial nymphs which were like the moving waves in the 
Ganges that flowed down from the crest of matted hairs of Mahe^vara, 
fall also in the dreadful Vetarani river. 

42. The beautiful and pleasant forests of blos.somed sandal 
trees, full of twigs, creepers and fruits, and peaks of the Kaila^a 
mountain having entrances of its caves * filled with the charming 
celestial nymphs, go to destruction. 

43. Enjoyments are like waves undulated by the unmanageable 
wind * and lives are very unstable like flashes of lightning. The 
body is like the pleasant water of illusion. Who should take delight 
in life and non-life ? 


IV 

DUKKHA-EAKKHADTAM 

{On characteristics of III) 

44. What pain is there which is not in the dreadful existences ? 
What being is there who is not a vessel of that carrying yoke? 


^ By‘sprea<Hng thorns’ are meant the obstacles of passions to perfection. Cf. 
the Pali expression : yaifi lake ptyarUpafu sHarfLpaift. ayafft vuccati ariyassa vinaye 
kanfako ti. SaipyuUa, Vol. IV. p. 189. 

They are grouped into ten classes, see A^guiiara, Vol. V, p. 134. 

® I.e. full of dangers and difficulties. 

* Patha = joy, pleasure. 

* -darimukhSni = having entrances of its caves. 

* I.e. to say, both enjoyments of life and vaves are unstable and short-lived, 
their existence being dependent on the favourable external circumstances. 
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Being bom, he is, as if, overcome by death, disease and old age. 
Being good and wise, who should long for delight in existences ? 

45. Or, who is able even to scarcely bear on his palm the 
terrifying and burning iron-ball? Being wise, who should truly 
desire here this body which is the origin of ill, a mass of defilements, 
and essenceless ? 

46. In this world men have no fear like death, and there is 
hardly any 111 like the suffering of disease. Likewise, there is 
nothing like old age to make ugly, but still one finds delight in body 
through delusion. 

47. This body, indeed, being unsubstantial like hollow stalks 
and plantain trees, kills itself for its own sake, and although carefully 
nourished, does not follow one after his death like a bad and ungrateful 
company. 

48. Seeing that this body is like a heap of foams, that it 
resembles a poisonous stake, that it is the abode of water, fire, wind, 
earth and serpents, and that it is ve^ weak like a dilapidated house, 
how can a wise man find delight in it ? 

49. Life approaches its destmction even at every moment. 
Death with its sword of old age in hand comes in to strike. Likewise 
the past time does not strike. Likewise the past time does not turn 
back. Is not this ill in the existences to be considered ? 

50. In the existences, death is natural for a short-lived one, 
while a long-lived one has old age and many misfortunes. Thus ill 
comes from both the conditions as well in the existence. (Therefore) 
practise Dhamma for the destruction of ill. 

51. While those who are wandering about in existences, are 
oppressed by the mighty fire of ill during their stay in the three 
worlds, one who does good actions, all himself, has no time for 
indolence. Oh mortals! accumulate the highest merit. 

52. Little is pleasure, like a drop of water on the top of grass ; 
while in all existences ill is like water of an ocean. Even at ^is, 
thought naturally arises : 'All the three existences are also entirely 
ill.’ 

53. A fool, whose body does not follow him, performs here 
various kinds of ill for body’s sake. Indeed, body * is always 
permeable with the impurities of sin in this world. One who con- 
tinually indulges in body, comes to destruction. 


* Kdya is made up of elements, finally leduceable into four, viz., earth, water, 
fire and air. It is therefore regarded as contemptible, as a source of impurity, and 
as something which one has to get rid of. 
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54. Have insight into this body which is a receptacle of excre- 
ment, and the source of impurities of sin, having smell of raw flesh, 
producing acute pains, swords, stings,* poisons, snakes and diseases 
and enduring old age and death, and which is always empty, without 
substance and condemnable. 


V 

ANATTAHAKKHANAM 
{On characteristics of essencelessness) 

55. Who can be so foolish as to detiy : ‘Soul does not exist in 
the Five Aggregates ® and in the six sense-organs ‘ which are compart 
to illusions, plantain-reeds, heaps of foams, waves of the Ganges or 
bubbles in water.’ 

56. It is fruitless and unheard of that one would run rather 
long holding the yoke in a chariot made of horns of hares (i.e, of 
something impossible).* Indeed, one would call as soul this weaker 
body which is_as short-lived as the flame of a lamp. 

57. Even as a fool would drink to exce.ss the mirage of water 
with a vessel of water-bubble.s, so indeed through delusion one 
would call as soul this essenceless body which is as unsubstantial as a 
fdantain tree. 

58. He who desires to have the existence of a mirage of water 
with the perfume of a flower of fig-tree, that fool comt^s only to grief. 
One Idlls only oneself out of self- consideration, (for) soul never exists 
even in this body. 

59. Even as a man while removing the bulks of a plantain 
tree should not get even a little substance according to his desire, 
so one should not get any substance (in the body), the Five Aggregate 
and the six sense-organs being void. 

60. Be not corrupted. This body which is ill, evanescent 
and repulsive, does not surely exist for ever. Look here I there k 
not even a little substance m it. Do follow the substance righteoudy 
and not indolently. 


* A smell attributed to rotting corpses in particular. 

» su<± stings aw given wifii rdga-, dosa-, moha-, m&mf, Hffki-, soka-, 

kathadkatha-, at Mahamddesa, p. 59. See P 5 li Dictionary (P.T.S.), *.v. 

... I - ,7 (material qualities), vedma (feeling), sam (pereeption), 

sankhara (co^fficieiits of cotisciotisness), and {coasciatiSBeii)* 

* By iyatanini is evidently meant here the six inner sensc-oi^itts, mkkhu 

(eye), sota (ear), gham (nose), jivM (tongue), kiya (body) and fmm (wind), omittinK 
their outer sphere of six sense-objects. \ /■ t> 

» A Wshom is an impossibility. So to think of a chariot made of bom «f 
nares IS all the more impossible. 
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6 1. In this world, there is no cloth without tibread, and 
certainly there is no being without body. Body is naturally void 
and short-lived. For one’s own sake who else does exist in this 
world ? 

62. Even as an innocent deer, seeing a mirage of water from 
a long distance, and thinking it to be water, runs after it, so it is 
on surmise that passion comes on to body which is naturally void 
and wrongly accomplished. 

63. Bike lightning in the sky, there is no soul in the body which 
is naturally void and only supposed to be accomplished, Dwell on 
the notion of essencelessness for the removal of all cravings. Be 
devoted to this thought and free from indolence. 


VI 

asubhaeakkhanam 

{On characteristics of impurities) 

64. Like a pot filled with many impurities, beings always 
attend to this loathsome body permeable with impurities of sin,* 
without substance and besmeared with saliva, excrement, blood, 
tears and fat. 

65. A man, having bathed in the entire water of the four 
oceans and being anointed with excellent perfumes measuring a 
mountain in extent, cannot attain purity. Dear! what advantage 
do you clearly see then in one's own body ? 

66. This very body is a store of various impurities. This very 

body gets execution, imprisonment and diseases. This very body 
has nine sorts of broken boils (lit., swellings). Without body there 
is no dreadful cemetery- . , , 

67. Even if what has become excrement (lit., urme and faeces) 
inside the body passes in excess, coming out of it, the parents wilHngly 
^aH become merciless and unbind, not to speak of friends, children 
and wives. 

68. This putrid body having nine outlets * is, as if, the abode 
of a crowd of worms, permeable with flesh, bones, sweat and blood. 
Those who nouri^ it, committing variotw sins in this world, are 
deluded. Alas! such indeed is death. 


* Cf, Verse 53, and note, , 

• The nine oatktB at the body are 3 eye*, a eauSr a nostrils, month, anus and 
mdihiE. 
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6 q. a man who always takes delight here in body, which is 
like an abscess/ the abode of various diseases, filled with blood, 
urine and faeces, and devoured by jackals, that fool repents hereafter 


accordingly . 

70. Dear ! a body which is unsubstantial like a heap of foams, 
having always a disagreeable smell Hke a cesspool, and attended with 
fear and pains like an abode of serpents, flows constantly like a 

broken pitcher with salt. 

71. Dear! even as a lotus, grown m mud filled with iiithy 
water, is not to be blamed on this earth, so one, though bom in 
body for the welfare of others, is surely not to be blamed in this 

world. , . , . 11 

72. A body, as of crowds of men and women in this world, 

is excellent and more perfect in its thirty-two parts. And what is 
the advantage here in bodies of the wise ? Is it not then the welfare 
of others, as much as one desires ? 

73. In this way, the body is always to be guarded by all wiser 
men themselves. Indeed, one who is alive should ever practise 
Dhamma. Dear! Dhamma, indeed, is like a precious gem, the 


giver of all delights. 

74. Even as in milk, thoroughly mixed with medicine, the 
power of medicine is manifested as if through it.s oily Ikpiid,* so 
Dhamma which is practised in this world, goes to the next world 
like a shadow when one departs from here. 

75. The shadow of a body, decorated in a suitable manner, 
shines forth on a beautiful and clear looking-glass ; likewise, being.s 
having performed the highest good, are, as it, well adorned hereafter 
with that reward.® 


76. Even as one sucks honey in his mouth, sharp as a razor, 
so a fool, being subject to indolence through delusion and infatuated 
with the thought of pleasure, acquires severe pains in his body, the 
abode of various pains.* 

77. A fool always acquires pain, when his intentions and 
desires are impaired and he himself becomes devoted to body. 


> Body is compared to an abscess {gan 4 a). Cf . ‘ Gando ti kko bliikkhave imass ’ 
etaip catumahabMtifcassa kdyassa adbivacanam', etc." {SatftyuUa, Vol. IV, p. 8j ; 
AAgutiara, Vol. IV, p. 386). 

* Expl. I.e. to say, tbe efiicacy of essential properties cannot be destroyed and 
is bound to produce its result in all drcumstances. 

» Expl. The reward of good deeds shines with splendour on the person of a 
man after his death. 

* Expl. A fool seeks pleasure in body but acquires pain instead, his body 
it^lf being the abode of various pains. He is like one who even in sudeing honey 
with hi.s mouth, sharp as a razor, experiences t>ain 
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One who is infatuated, has thought of pleasure in this world. If 
examined, what is then decaying ? 

VII 

DUCCARITA-lDINAVA 
{Consequences of Bad Conduct) 

78. A man who willingly takes the life of others, unwillingly 
meets with_ death even in youth hereafter, although he might have 
possessed distinction in all enjoyments and wealth, and in appearance 
he might be. like Cupid. 

79. A man who steals others’ properties becomes a beggar 
hereafter with a broken bowl in his hands, a shaven ascetic, threatened 
with hundreds of reproachful words, always begging in the house 
of an enemy and having poor garments in body. 

80. One who commits adultery, constantly experiences many 
severe and inevitable pains, and moreover if she is a woman, she 
cannot make herself free from womanhood, and if he is a man. he 
becomes a woman hereafter. 

81. A thoughtless being who speaks falsehood, always becomes 
poor speaking an unpleasant speech, stupid, fool, dumb, and ugly 
in appearance, and when bom as a human being, gets infinite pains. 

82. The fools who drink wine like deadly poison, become mad, 
shameless, poor, constantly sorrowful and grieved, and when bora 
in various existences, are deformed in body.* 

83. He who does any of these evil deeds in this world, gets 
severe endless pains in hells for not less than ninety krors of years, 
and meets with many and various sorrows in this world. 

VIII 

CATURARAKKHA 
[The fourfold Protection) 

84. In all the three existences, there is nothing equal to the 
threefold jewel to pacify the world. By that very great power I 


* Expl. Here the evil effect of drinking wine is shown. It acts upon the 
drinker like deadly poison. It makes him both physically and mentallj'' unfit. It 
deprives him of his riches and morality in this world, and he is bom deformed in 
body hereafter, 
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should, therefore, conquer all sins and attain all-happiness at all 
times. 

85. In all the three existences, let all beings, friends, foes and 
kinsmen of the present existence— be free from diseases, fear and 
grief at all times, and attain all-happiness, and be pleased. 

86. The body is like a broken jar filled with excrement. The 
body is constantly the abode of impurities of sins and miseries. The 
body also destroys all-happiness in this world. The body is con- 
stantly the abode of death, diseases and old age.* 

87. That very death is enraged and does not consider beings, 
young, old or tender. Therefore, while standing, lying and going 
on, let me go accordingly to the jaws of death. 

88. Always think with an intent mind that this bcdy is fur- 
nished with depravities. Always dwell on the thought of friendlin^, 
protection, unpleasantness and uncertainty of death, and being 
devoted to it, be constantly self-restrained. 

IX 

PATICCASAMUPPADA 
(On Causal Genesis) 

89. Having performed meritorious deeds, such as charity and 
the like, that produce happiness, its infinite and boundless fruit is 
also to be bestowed always for the good and happiness of others in 
this world. Dear ! what else, then, is the wealth mat one can possess ? 

go. Without a cause nothing happens in this world. Even as 
a sound is produced on account of the clapping of hands, so the 
world comes out, exists and decays, conditioned by a cause and its 
result, divided in proportion. 

91. The cause of action is this, namely, ignorance. Dear ! 
it is because of Karma that a being undeiipoes birth. And it is on 
account of birth that beings always get sufierings like old age, death 
and "0 forth from times immemoiM:, 

92. Even as when the delu^on is gone there is nd action, so 
too when the action is destroyed there is no re-birth in existences. 
When the root of re-birth is destroyed here, suffering like old age, 
death and so forth cease entirely, as does a lamp by the wind. 

93. A man who beholds constantly the body of doctrines Of 
the sage sees the Buddha, so he declares. To consider Buddha, the 
lord of the three worlds, and his pure doctrine, Ob mortals I seek 
the nature of dependent origination. 


* Cf. Verse 66, 
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94. By the hook of wisdom throw away the threefold corruption 
which is like a very sharp arrow dived deep into the heart, and ]S 
mixed with the impurity of various sins, a vessel of manifold misery, 
and impure. 

95. All the vicissitudes of life and also various spheres of forms 
and the like, all unitedly, shake the mind that always receives the 
arrow of sins and miseries, as a mountain-top is shaken by the 
mighty wind.* 

96. The best of sages who cut off the net of delusion, dis- 
regarding as if the ill of existences, crossed over the deep ocean of 
perfection and knew the subtle knowable (i.e. nibbana). Therefore, 
always accumulate the highest for the good of others. 

97. heaving aside the joy of emancipation attained by him, 
for the benefit of others, he (i.e. Buddha) wandered in the most 
fearful existences. Similarly, dways keeping the good of others in 
view (lit,, the fore-front), I practised Dhamma only for the sake of 
the world. 

98. Having obtained human birth which is most difficult to 
obtain, and all the opportune moments and having acquired a 
knowledge of the doctrine which helps to check the fresh growth of 
sins, being wise, who should not stick to the doctrine which is 
not good.* 


* Expl. Mind is compared to d mountain-top, wMch, though firmly situated, is 
shaken by the mighty wind. Likewise, the vicissitudes of life and the rest disturb 
the peace even in a guarded mind, and make the mind miserable. 

• The four asavas (cravings) are : iC^iitia. (sensuality), bhava (lust of life), ditthi 
(dogmatism), and avijja (ignorance)* ; To get rid of these cravings constitutes 
Arhantship, and the struggle fo^ extinction is one of the main duties of a 
human being. 




A JAIN VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF INSTITUTIONS 
By Kai,ipada Mitra 

A great many institutions originated with Risabha, the first 
Tirthankara. 

He descended from the Sarvarthamahavimana when the moon ^ 
was in conjunction with the asterism of^ Uttarasadha on the 4th 
day of the first fortnight {bahtda) of Asa(tta and was bom at 
midnight on the 8th day of the bahula fortnight of Caitra when 
the moon was in conjunction with the asterism of Uttarasa^a 
when his mother Mamdevi had borne him for nine complete months 
and seven days and a half. All the worlds were illuminated, eight 
quarter-maidens (dik-kumaryah) from the underworld, and other 
regioiK, and gods and goddesses were delighted, sang and danced . . . 
the Dik-kumaris with great reverence, announced the birth of the 
Tirthankara in Jambudvipa, expressed the desire of going to celebrate 
his birth (jammanmahimam karema), rode heavenly vimanas and 
vdth great music, dance, band of concert, etc., came to the house of his 
birth (jammanabhavme). There they danced, approached the 
house and with joined palms touching the head, they saluted the 

mother, saying she was not tp be afraid they had come^ to 

celebrate the birth of the Tirthankara. Some raised the wind 
sainvatta which blowing purified all the quarters a yojana all round 
the birth place. Some showered rain and flowers, scented the 
atmosphere with agum, etc. ; some held mirrors in their hands, some 
bhfngaraSj some palm-fans, some chauris, some lamps, etc., — all sang. 
Four maidens of the mid^e Rucaga mansions cut the navel of the 
Tirthafikara after leaving 4 digits (of it) created some pavilions and 
in thrones — all shining with gold, and jewels, transported the mother 
and child and seated them on one and anointed them with oil refined 
a hundred, and a thousand times, and with fragrant unguents 
(gandha Vatfaemm uvvattimtt), transported them to a . second 
throne where they bathed them with various kinds of water, adorned 
them, they procured woods of goMrsa, sandal, etc. from the little 
Himalayas, made fire by fire-drill ghadetta saraemfn mahamii 

imhittd aggiip pddemti . . . ) throwing the wood into fire made homa 
(aggihomam) performed expiatory rites {bhutkammam) , bound a pro- 
tective amulet [rakkhd-pottaliyam bamdhandi), and taking two round 
stones inlaid with many gems and jewels, touched the root of the 


^ rikhepa a§i4hahipt ma^hahahuk ai-uithlc. 
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ears of the 'Krthankara with them with rattling sound {tittiavemti). 
sa3H[ng ‘ Long live thou Then they replaced them in their original, 
beds. 

At that time Devendra, king of gods, Vajjapani, Puramdara, 
Satakkau, Sahassakkhe, Maghavam Pakasasane {dShinaddhalokd- 
hivai) seeing that his seat began to move (asanam caliyam pdsittd) 

exercised his avadhi knowledge, and saw the Tirthahkara He 

was eXceedingl}^ pleased he left off his shoes, showed great 

reverence {egasadiyam tiUatasaingam karetid, etc.) to him and 
ordered Harinegamsi to sound the Stighosa bell and announce that 
he would in full force, heavenly regalia, and ceremonials go to 
Jambudvipa to celebrate the birth of the first Tirthahkara. Many 
exquisitely artistic vimanas adorned with figures of animals, flowers, 
creepers, and with jewels, etc. were made . . . The toranas (gates) 
of these Vimanas had eight auspicious signs, viz., Svastika, Srivatsa, 
Nandya-varta, Varddhamana, Bhadrasana, water-jais, fishes, and 

mirrors and upon them banners and streamers of various 

kinds 

Then Sakka approached the lying-in room and after making due 
circumambulations saluted the mother and told her that he was 
Sakka, the king of the gods, come to celebrate the birth of the Tirthah- 
kara and she was not to be afraid. By magic he j3ut them all to sleep, 
made an image of the Tirthahkara, which he placed by the side of the 
mother, and created five Sakkas. One of them took the Tirthahkara 
on the palms and hands, one held an umbrella from behind, two 
waved chauris on two sides, one thunderbolt in hand, walked in 

f’^ont Accompanied by many other gods and goddesses Sakka 

went to Mandara hill, to the anointing seat and placed him on the 
superb Simhasana, with his face toward the east. Then came other 
Indras, from I^ana, Devendra (king of the gods— Sfllapa^i, Vasabha- 
v^ane UttaralogShivai) to Acyuta, Camara, Bati, kin^ of Asuras. 

Dharana, king of N§gas, KMa, king of Pi^Scas Then the 

requisites for anointment were brought from various quarters. 

He was sprinkled with water of many kinds from many ves- 
sels made of gold, silver, jewels, etc. While those assembled held 
umbrellas, jars, incense-pots, flowers, garlands and ornaments, or 
waved <±auris, banners, etc. Some hoisted flags, some made five- 

finger impressions with go^rsa and sandal some danced 

various kinds of dances, sounded various kinds of musical instru- 

^nts, made various kinds of sportive and amusing noises, etc 

rhen I^a did likewise Then the Tirthahkara was brought 

:o his mother and the magic sleep broken 

Then ordered by Sakka, Vesamana caused the J rmbhaka gods 
o gather 32 kotis of Mranya, of suvanna, 32 namddi,' file., near the 
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lying-in room. Then a warning was given to the inferior gods 
and goddesses — bahavanavai-vdnamamtara-joisavemanimd, etc. that if 
they entertained any evil thought towards the Tirthahkara and his 
mother, their heads would split into hundred pieces and the 
same warning was given in the city at crossroads, etc. 

Then he was named. There are 24 slokas regarding this 
beginning with Urusu usabhalamchanamusabham suminammi fena 
usabhajino, etc. There was a sign of bull on his thigh or the oull 
was seen in the dream by his mother that he was called Rsabha. 

Sakra made his Vamsa-thavand {V amia-sthdpa'nd) i.e., indicated 
his race. The Tirthahkaras do not suckle the mothers' teat nor eat 
any other food being impure ; if they desire to eat, they put their 
fingers in the mouth ; the gods put many kinds of savoury food on 
them. So long as Rsabhandtha did not take pravrajyd, he used to 
feed on fruits of the kalpadmma in Uttarakuru, brought to him 
• by the gods. Sakka not wishing to come empty handed, came holding 
a big stick of sugarcane in hand which he raised, wishing him victory. 
When the infant's eyes fell on the cane, Sakka said, " Lord, ‘ Ikkhu 
agu ' ? Will you eat the sugarcane ? ” He stretched out his right 
hand ; Sakka thought since the Tirthankara wanted the Ikkhu, ^ let 
him be Ikkhagu-Vamsa, (of the race of Ikkhagu). 

Sakko V amsatthavane ikkhu agu tena huniti ikkhdgd. 

Then he grew up very beautiful began to remember the 

previous birth and attained marriageable age. 

A couple left a twin — boy and girl — under a palm tree and 

went to play in a grove the boy was killed by a ripe fruit of 

the palm falling on him. This was the first premature death 
{padhamo akdlamaccu). The girl was brought up and subsequently 
married to ^Isabhanatha. 

Indra married him to Sumangala and Sunanda. Sumangala 
bore a twin — a son named Bharata and a daughter named Brahmi. 
Sunanda bore a twin — a. son named Bahubali and a daughter 
named Sundari. 

Further Sumangala bore 499 twins of sons. Meanwhile people 
became more wicked than before and transgressed the dauduwiti 
of the Kulakaras known as Hakkdra etc. The first two Kulakaras 
(Vimala VMiana and Caksusmana) had Hakkara dandanlti, the 3rd, 
and the 4th (Yasasvi and Abhicandra) had the IVIakkara dat^aniti, 
the 5th, bth and 7th, the Dikkara dandanitl and Nabhi. The 
first was ordained in the case of light ofence, the 2nd in case of 
heayy offence, the 3Td still heavier (?), Bharata, the jewel of men. 


* Hakkare Makkare Dhikkare Ceva 
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enjoined the remaining punishments, viz., imprisonment, mutilation 
including decapitation, l^sabha prescribed the two punishments 
of restraint known as paribhasanam and mandalibandha, the first 
preventing i man from leaving a particular place, the second 
confining him to a limited area (internment ?). 

This was reported to ^lsabhanatha who said, ‘ The king (who 
has been anointed and has ministers, and forces and whose order 
cannot be violated) does danda {ray a karei datndam) They said, 
' ]>t us have our king ‘ If so, ask Kulakara Nabhi ’ for a king 
Nabhi said, ‘I have grown old, let Rsabha be your kitig {Usabho 
ya the rdyd) Then the twins went to the lotns-tank {padminlsara) 
to fetch water for bathing him as king {rdjydhhiseka karanartham). 
Meanwhile the seat of Sakka moved, he came down with his retinue 
in majestic splendour and coirsecrated him king, and adorned him 
with a crown and royal ornaments.* 

The twins came back, were surprised to fitid him thus crowned 
and adorned, and poured the water on his feet. Sakro (\'ajrapanii) 
finding them thus disciplined {vinUa) asked Vesamana, king of the 
Yaksas to build a city named Vinita (9X12 yoganas) which was 
done. 


For the purpose of rajasamgraha (l^sabhaTiatha accepted 
horses, elephants, cows, and other quadrupeds, and made established 
the fourfold sahgraka (order) — ^Ugras (who became draksakas, 
defenders), Bhogas (who became gurusthSniyd) objects of reverence, 
Rajanyas and Ksatriyas. 

Then rules were made regarding the following subjects : — (i) 
food ® (i.e. how for want of the fruit of Kalpadruma, cooked food 
was introduced) ; (2) arts [iilpa) such as pottery, etc., whence, when, 
how and how many were made; (3) Kamnta, (4) mine-ness (mUma^a), 
(5) adominent, (j6) writing (/eAAa), (7) counting {gmita, arithmetic), 
(8) rupa (shape?), (9) signs (laksana), (10) measuring (mina), 
(II) ships (pota), (12) legal practice or admini.stration of justice 
and Pali, voharo), (13) Politics (niti), (14) warfare 
^«rfrfM), (i5)_ archery {i^ur^astra), (16) Upasand, (17) removal of 
dise^ (ri^tVsa), (18) Economics {Arthaidstra, the science of acquiring 
wemth), (19) bandha (restraint by chaining), (20) ghdta (striking 
with rods, whipping), (21) mdrand (death-sentence), (22) yaj^ 


^ Father of R^abhanatha. 

^ Abhoeum &kko Uvagato tassakunai abiiiseyam maE^ai alai^ikiafii narinda* 
jogatp ca se ktii|iai. 

« Us^bhassa gihavase asaickato M ahiro-wWIe ]^§al>hanath wm a house- 
na.tnml as according to the order of Dovendra the gods 
ksiroda*amudra'^°'^'^ Wevakuru and Uttarakum and water from the 
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(worship of ndgas, etc.), (23) utsava (festive occasio^, -such as 
Indta maha, etc.), (24) samavdya (the meeting of gosthi, or village 
groups for some definite purpose), (25) mangold (the auspicious 
things such as svasiika, gold, white mustard, etc.), (26) kautuka^ 
(protective charms), (27) clothing (vostro), (28) gondho (scents, 
etc.), (29) garlands, (30) alomkdro (adornment, or shaving), (31) 
cdM and uponoyono, (32) marriage, (33) gift (doff), (34) wor^ip 
of 'the dead (mrtokopujono), (35) burning the dead, (36) raising 
tumulus (stapo), (37) iabdo, (38) chetdvona, and (39) questions 

ipraino). r , 

When ^^.sabha was king, the twins were eaters of tubers 
(kanddhdrd), roots, leaves, flowers and fruits. Since the Ksatny^ 
were great eaters of sugarcane, they came to be famed in the worm 
as belonging to the Iksaka race.^ They also ate unripe or uncooked, 
and a little quantity of, dhdnyo, beginning with sdli and ending with 

In course of time they could not digest even this and informed 
?.sabhanatha who advised them to remove their skins by rubbing 
them with their hands and then eat them. After some time again 
they could not digest this, then they were advised to soak them in 
water, put them on leaves and eat them . . . when all the contrivances 
of like nature failed, he showed them the way of getting fire from the 
forest fire caused by friction of trees during storm and^ advised them 
to cook the grains with its help. The ignorant twins threw the 
grains in the fire but they were burnt up. They reported the matter 
to ^Isabhanatha who was then riding an elephant. At his bidding 
they brought some clay which he placed on the head of the elephant 
and thus made a pot looking like a leaf and advised them to make 
vessels like that, bake them in the fire and with their help to cook 
rice, etc. They did so. Thus arose first the potter's art and the 
art of cooking. 

There were five principal arts, viz., those of (i) potter, (gnoda), 
(2) iron-smith (lohe), (3) painter (citta), (4) clothes-man (nomta), 
and ( 5 ) h&rhex (kdsava). Formerly raiments were supplied by trees 
(C/. ^okuntold, Act IV— the present of moon-white silk-garments by a 
tree to Sakuntala — Ksaumom kenocidindu-pondu, tarund mdngol- 
yomdviskftoni). When such trees became rare, !p.sabha introduced 
the art of making clothes (vostro iiipa). People lived in kolpo- 
trees, when they also became rare, for the purpose of builmng 
house, arts such as those of an iron-smith, etc. had to be devised. 


* Asiya ikkhublio-i Ikkhaga tena Khattya hointi. 

* Sail java Vihi Kuddava rati tila mugga masa cavale Ya cana tubari masura 
kulattha godhflma nippliava avasi sana. 
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Owing to the faulty character of the times the hairs and nails of 
people began to grow, hence the rise of the art of the barber. For 
making the houses look beautiful, the painter’s art arose. Each 
such art had twenty sub-divisions, altogether a hundred arts 

originated. , .. 

Kamma means agriculture and trade, etc. (krsi-vanijya), etc. 
which followed. the introduction of fire._ At the same time grew 
the sense of mine {tneufK, Muwcinu-vui'iwitu), or the sense of property 
Formerly Sakka adorned Ilsabhanatha, now people began to adorn 
themselves. 

Rsabhanatha showed his daughter Brahmi how to write with 
the fight hand, and his daughter Sundari how to count i, 2, 3, etc. 
with the left hand. Thus arose the arts of lekha-Upi, and ganiia * 

RUpa' means wood-work, making books, etc. and Laksana 
means signs, such as those of men, etc. Rsabhanatha taught them 
to Bharata. He taught Bahubali the five kinds of measurcmejits- 
such as measuring rice, measuring by scale, by hands, by gunja, 
(gold, etc.). 

Pota is either prota or keeping in safe custody jewels, etc. 
{davarakadisu lokena protah kriyante) or sea-going vessels. Owing 
to bad times people deviated from their true character, so disputes 
arose, for settling which people went to the king’s courts. This is 
Vavahira [Vyavahdra, etc.). 

'NUi is of seven kinds — viz. Hakkara, Makkara,_ dhikkara, 
paribhasana wancfa/iftfliwiAfl (grouping)®, throwing into prisons and in 
case of great offences cutting of the head, or the skin, etc. 

These seven kinds were divided occasionally from the reign of 
Kulakara Vimalavahana to that of Bharata. Or it is of four kinds — 
viz. Sdma, hheda, danda and upapraddnam (bribe, presents and 
tributes, etcT)T which arose during the time of Rsahha. Fight is like 
that of fight with hands, etc. 

The science of arrows {isaitham) is archery {dhanurveda). This 
arose with the introduction of Rajadharma, so also arose Uvdsand 
which is (i) the barber's art such as shaving etc. or (2) reverencing 
teachers, etc., medical science and economics. Mdrana, Yajtia and 
afsava were ordained during the reign of Bharata. To bring good 
auspices to Rsabhanatha, the gods resorted to mangala and 
Katduka rites and they gave him dothes, scents and ornaments. 
Therefore the people adopted them. Tonsure of a boy on an 
auspicious day and bringing him to a guru for the purpose of acquir- 


* Lehaqi livivihanani Jinena Batpbhi-c dihina karenain I tkniyatp tiaiiikhanaii» 
Sundari-e Vamena uvaittham | 

• Cf. frith borough of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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ing arts [kala) or hearing religious discourse {ufanayana) were also 
introduced. People seeing that the gods brought about the marriage 
of Psabhanatha, introduced marriage. Psabhanatha gave Brahmi 
to Bahubali and Sundari to Bharata as wife, so the custom arose 
among the people for fathers to give away their daughters in marriage. 
Or seeing that the great grand-son of the sage Sejjamsa gave him 
■alms, people also gave alms. 

The gods worshipped first the dead body of Marudevi. Hence 
arose the custom amongst the people worshipping the dead body. 
After the Nirvana of Bsabha, the gods burnt his dead body, also 
bodies of other sages, hence the custom of burning the dead body 
among the people. Bharata made stupas on the sites where they 
burnt the dead body of Ilsabha Sakra to relieve the intense distress 
of Bharata, made the sound of cry (lamentation), so arose the 
custom of lamentation amongst the people. There arose the custom 
of chhdapanakam, viz., making noise expressive of joy or making 
boys play and asking and getting answer from people possessed by 
Yaksas, or the reading of supposed consequences of dreams etc. 
Some of the customs mentioned above arose in the time of Rsabha,> 
some in the time of Bharata, some in subsequent time. 

The barber’s art seems to have been very ancient for alamkara * 
and uvdsa'm both mean ksaumkarma or the work of the razor. 
Mr. Mac Yay who read a paper on Mohenjodaro civilization before 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London only a few months ago expressed 
his surprise at the large number of razors among the excavated 
finds.* 


^ We come across alamkdriya (the barber), alamkdnyakamma (shaving, hair- 
cutting, etc*) alaifikdriyasahha {sahhd, hair-cutting saloon in Ndyd-dhammakhrd, 
1. 13- ' 

• Vol. XII, page 480, Mr. K. M. Shembavnikar, the author, thinks, 

however, Vahikas were the authors of that civilization, and they were particular 
about getting themselves shaved and hence the barber's profession was not 
undignified. 




THE REIGN OF ‘ALI ‘ADlL SHAH OF BIJAPUR 
PARTI. (1557A.D.-1564A.P.) 

By K. K. Basu 

On the day of his coronation, Sultan ‘Ali added in the formula 
of a5j§.n the following motto — 'Alt an wait allah (i.e. ‘Ali is the friend 
of God ) ; he further removed the names of the KhSlifs ‘ from the 
Khuiba and added in it those of the pure Aimmas or Imams* Peace 
be upon them ! The Sultan thus gave up the religion of his father 
and revived the tenets held by his grandfather. He did his best to 
propagate the Shi'a faith. The masterminds of Iran, TurSn, Kirman 
and E[horass%i gathered at his court and some three hundred of 
these foreigners called the T abrd’iyan were appointed in state services. 
Their duty was to abuse or vilify the Khalifs (Abu Bakr, 'Umar and 
Usman) in public. 

In those days there was only one Jami' mosque in the capital 
where the Sunnis offered their Friday-prayers. (It was here that) 
one Ik^tiydr Khan Guzrati, a wealthy noble and orthodox Sunni, 
scrupuloudy ^charged the duties enjoined in the Shar' In 
company with his relatives and armed to the teeth, the new Sultan, 
having made his access to the Jami' mosque on a certain Friday, 
shut up the doors and placed the cannons and other artilleries in 
charge of brave warriors on the roof of the mosque, had the Khuiba 
read in accordance with the Shi'a doctrine and offered his prayers. 

Had not the Sultan taken those precautions, the declaration of 
the Shi'a faith would not have been made practicable. (However) 
the Hakafis'^ in disgust made a parley and raised disturbances. 
There would have been a serious outbreak, had not the Sultan offered 
gifts to the people and showed respect to and bestowed honours 
upon the scholars and the theologians. The Sultan further gave a 
hearing to the petitions of the people and jput an epd to their suffer- 
ance. A large number of people, who during the last reign had kept 


' The SMas, meaning ‘ followers ’ (i.e. to say of Ali cousin-german of the Pro^et 
and husband of his daughter Fatima) maintain that Ali was the first legitimate Imam 
and they accordingly reject the first three Khalifs (recognized by the Sunnis), viz., 

Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman. 

* The list of the twelve Shia Imams begins with Ali and ends with Aluhammad 
al-asfcari. 

» The Hamji or Hanifi is wifi of the four Sunni school of law interpretation 
founded by Abu Hanifa, which is followed in Turkey, Central Asia and North India. 
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their religious faith in strict confidence, now threw olY all disguise. 
Thus, on account of the increase in the number i>f the SJii'.is mirl their 
acquisition of strength, the rebellion was put down. Religious 
differences now died out. It is an acknowledged fact that if the 
king is just and charitable, nc one' has any cause tff coiii]>lalnf.. 

‘All ‘Adil Shah was noted for his nobleness, inttiiig<'tK'C and 
cmnpTehension. He had, nnder best tutors, read tlu' uuted works 
on religion, logic, sciences, syntax, etymology arul gr;unn;aT. Ho was 
conversant with the intricate problems of the arts and tiie scienices. 
He could write or $ulus (i.e. large Nashkhi haiidwriS liig, list'd in 
diplomas or letters patent), Naskh (i.e. modern Arabic character) 
and riqcT (short letters). In faith he was a Sufi, and in luanuers and 
habits a monk and a Qalandar.* He was simple in diet and habili- 
ment. The palace that he lived in was devoid of any {k^coratioii or 
embellishment. At the time of his coronation he slnaved such a 
strict sense of justice, liberality and compassion lhat liny became a- 
common-place saying. He did stretch forth his haiwl in charity to 
the soldiery, the scholars, the nobility, the poets, the poor and the 
needy. It is said that the late Sultan Ibrahim ‘..\dil had through 
parsimony amassed one crore and fifty lacs of buns, but the new 
Sultan ‘AH ‘Adil spent out the whole amount like rainfiill. The 
latter Sultan paid visits to the darvfehes and put !he lliiidn monks 
to the test. If the Sultan was satisfied with his wii'doiti he showed 
him his regards and devised means for his safety and iipkei'p. He 
would then occasionally pay him visits and satisfy him witii Iris 
acts of kindness. The royal throne and the huge wealth coidd not 
hold out temptation to the Sultan. He entrust t‘d the affairs of the 
state to his officials and led a retired life. Sometimes he visited his 
courtiers and spent some five or six lumrs in ccmveisution with 
each official. In such social intercourses he gave ut ter:/ net* to excel- 
lent anecdotes and useful sayings of the Wise and whik^ parting 
showed extreme modesty. ‘ Pardon he would invariably say, 
‘I have wasted your time in talking norrsense. Henceforth, let us 
utilize our time in the service of tht* country, the tifusury atid the 
people. Farewell ! Hope to meet you again '. 

When the generous disposition and the chaiitaljle habits of 
‘AH ‘Adil came to light, the neighbouring kings tbcaight. that the 
■Sultan had run mad and they took no further notice of him. They 
drove a bargain and their avaricious and mean tendencies became 
conspicuous. They now sent out their brigade's against the ruler of 


‘ Tke Sufis arc .a Iiiglicr order of mystics than tUi* kiualajidais ; for ultkough the 
latter renounce the world, they are still subject to :i suijciior, whilst the Sufis 
acknowledge no spiritual head. 
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Bijapur. Upon this, the latter wanted to call upon. RamraJ and 
having established a friendship with him make himself ready for the 
occasion. 

Meanwhile it transpired that the youngest and the dearly 
beloved prince of Vijayanagar had died. It provided an impetus to 
'All ‘Adil for seeking an interview with Ramraj (the Hindu ruler of 
Vijayanagar) and offering him his condolences. In spite of the 
risk and danger that were involved in the enterprise, the Bijapur 
Sultan having put his trust in God proceeded to Vijayanagar. 
This information reaching him, Ramraj deputed a noHe of his 
court for offering welcome to the guest. A mandate was issued 
to the effect that the noble guest should be courteously received at 
the Krishna and conveyed with due honour to the place appointed 
for his residence. 

When the retinue of the Bijapur Sultan crossed the Krishna, 
the nobles of Vijayanagar gave it a warm reception and led it towards 
the capital, bestowing minutest care to the inconveniences of the 
party. Thus the guests reached at the distance of one manzil 
from the city. In the meantime, Ramraj had issued orders for 
decorating the Capital, so that the houses, the market-place, the 
lanes and the streets were festooned with precious garments, arms 
and furniture in such a way that they even put the Paradise out of 
countenance. A wide plain on the Tuhgabhadra, noted for its 
beautiful scenery and excellent climate, was assigned for the Sultan's 
rest. The quarters were bedecked with costly screens, embossed in 
gold, velvet, etc., and poly-chromatic carpets. Accompanied by the 
royal family, the nobles and the soldiery, with great splendour and 
«oleii*iiity, Ramraj now proceeded to five or six farsakhs for holding 
out his hand to his guest. The Hindu raja then took ‘All ‘Adil to 
his capital with great respect and honour. 

A conference was held in the royal palace which was 
duly ornamented and beautified. At the outset, ‘Ali ‘Adil made 
Ramraj put on the special robe of honour that he had brought with 
him. Then the Sultan having put on the mourning costume offered 
his condolences to the Raja. He now discoursed on terms of friend- 
ship and concord so that the amity existing between the two 
sovereigns was firmly established. Ramraj was now in a transport 
of delight and he conversed with ‘Ali ‘Adil in intimate terms. ‘Ali 
‘Adil at last gave away to Ramraj sixteen lacs of huns in cash, 
some rare and valuable jewels and pearls, a few big elephants and 
beautiful horses completely dressed. Some of the presents consisted 
of saddles and reins decorated with pearls and rubies, camels, 
valuable garments made of Egyptian, Italian and Chinese silk and 
other costly articles which dazzled the sight of the beholders. Among 
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the jewels offered, there was a big diamond weighing eighteen 
fnnqlU. The jewellers failed to put its proper price. Having 
accepted those presents, Ramraj showed due respect and courtesy 
to ‘Ali ‘Adil and offered him in return, a gift of a robe of honour. 

‘ het me tell you Ramraj ultimately asserted, ' your mother 
is anxious to see you On behalf of the Queen, the ladies of the 
harem also paid their visit to ‘Ali 'Adil. In fact the Queen of 
Vijayanagar who traced her descent from Raja Ajit Rai addressed 
‘Ali ‘Adil as her son and her daughters consequently looked upon 
the ruler of Bijapur as their brother. ‘ Our Queen ’, the ladies 
declared, ‘ and the other inmates of the royal household yearn for 
your visit. Be so good as to look the ladies up and thereby make 
them delightful’. Thus, ‘Ali ‘Adil proceeded to the harem of 
Ramraj and entered it without any suspicion in his mind. Accom- 
panied by all the princesses and the other ladies of the harem, the 
Rani greeted ‘Ali ‘Adil and performed rnsar in his hondur. With the 
motherly affection the Rani made an interview with the Sultan and 
placed him on the royal throne which had been nicely arrayed. She 
enquired about his welfare and talked with him on other subjects. 
Thus the Queen hit the Sultan’s fancy and secured from him a 
promise of timely help to her husband. At last she pr<‘sented the 
Sultan with a robe of honour ornamented with precious stones and 
a gold plate full of rubies, pearls and emeralds and then bade him 
farewell. 

Thus ‘Ali ‘Adil returned to his halting plact* in high feather. 
The nobles and the officials of his court offered tlu‘ir (hanks to God 
for the Sultan's safe return from the harem of Ramraj. They also 
bestowed alms on the poor and the needy. At the end. the nobles 
and the chiefs of Ramraj and the public of Vijiiyanagar offered their 
homage to ‘Ali ‘Adil. In return, they were presented, in propor- 
tion to their rank and dignity, with jewels, cash and robes of honour. 
This state of things continuc'd as long as ‘Ali ‘Adil remained at 
Vijayanagar. There was seldom any subjet't of Ramraj who was 
not the recipient of the Sultan’s charity. The treasury of Bijapur 
was thus spent hi making gifts and the rumour of Sultan’s lilx^rality 
spread in the four corners of the Vijayanagar (‘nq>ire. After the 
event narrated above, the harmonious relation betweem Ramraj and 
‘Ali ‘Adil was firmly established and whenever the latter needed any 
help the fornier sent it without the least delay. 

‘Ali ‘Adil now returned to his capital. On his return from 
Vijayanagar, the Sultan of Bijapur fitted out an expedition against 
Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizam ®ah, the ruler of Ahmadnagar did 
not, out of hostility, fulfil the custom of paying homage to ‘Ali 
Adil at the time of his coronation. He had, moreover, joined. 
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Tafafll Khan, the Peshwa of ‘Imad ^ah (of Berar) and having 
entered into the territory of 'AU 'Adil created disturbances in the 
country. 

On the eve of the campaign, ‘All ‘Adil sent an intelligent mes- 
senger to Husain Nizam ^ah with an ultimatum. ‘ Give up ', 
the message ran, ‘the fortresses of Sholapur and Kaliyan if you 
want to maintain our old friendly relation. In case of transgression 
war will be declared against you ’. On receipt of this note, Husain 
blurted out unpleasant words to the Bijapuri ambassador and 
expelled him from his capital. At this, the Sultan of Bijapur, who 
looked for a pretext, marched his forces against Husain. At the 
same time, the Sultan sent a messenger to Vijayanagar asking for 
help. Ramraj lost no time in marching out with a big force towards 
Bijapur. The two kings (‘AK ‘Adfl and Ramraj) met at a distance 
of ten Farsakh from Bijapur— at the place which was fixed for the 
halt of the Hindu Raja, and in no time both sallied forth against 
the enemies. Nizam and Tafatd Khan took alarm when they got 
scent of the joint progress of ‘All ‘Adil and Ramraj. Tafaul fled 
towards Berar and Nizam likewise turned upon his heel. ‘Ali 
‘Adil and Ramraj pursued the fugitives, and- the army of the latter 
who had been in expectation of plunder began to raid and destroy 
the country of Nizam. The vanity of the infidels now exceeded all 
limit. Whenever the Bijapuris pitched up the royal tent at places 
noted for their climate and scenery, the Vijayanagar forces, in order 
to humour their raja, pulled it down and set up the camp of their 
ruler. It so happened that once, the royal tent of Bijapur was 
thrice thrown down and the Vijayanagar tent raised up instead: 
It was out of policy that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah paid no attention to the 
discourteous conduct of the Hindus. The infidels, on their part, 
changed the halting places not out of necessity but out of curiosity— 
their object being to sound how far they were indispensable to the 
Muslims. Thus did the Hindu army wend their way ravaging and 
destroying en route the territory of Nizam. The latter on the other 
hand, made no halt at Ahmadnagar, but having beaten a retreat'to 
Daulatabad took refuge in the fortress and closed its doors. The 
infidels of Vijayanagar now raided and destroyed the country 
extending from Junnar to Daulatabad. Not a single village in that 
vast tract of land was left uninjured. The territory Ahmadnagar 
shared the same fate. The gardens and cultivated lands were totally 
destroyed, mansions, big or small, levelled to dust and put to fife. 
The furniture and utensils were removed from tiie dwelling hou^ 
and carried to Bijapur. Thereupon, Nigam ^ah came to terms 
‘Ali ‘Adfl and put Khliyan into his l^ands. Afterwards, when the 
people of Ahmadnagar had drained the cup of misery to the die^ 
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and their country was totally devastated and ruined, the Sultan of 
Bijapur called oft his ally and both withdrew to their capitals. 

At a subsequent period Nizam Shah breathed vengeance on 
Ali 'Adil. He allied himself with Qutb ghah and for cementing thd 
alliance further he entered into relationship with him. He gave 
away his daughter Jamal Bibi in marriage to Ibrahim Qutb ^ah. 
Next year, both the father-in-law and the son-in-law joined ImM-ul- 
Mulk. The allies thus drew the sword against ‘All ‘Adil and laid 
siege to Kalyan. When the report abotit the onslaught of the 
allied army reached the ears of ‘Ali 'Adil, he sent an ambassador to 
Ramraj and sought his help. Interested as he was in raiding the 
territories of the Muslims and inflicting pain on tlumi. Ramraj 
before long sent out two lacs of infantry an<l fifty thotisand cavalry 
to the help of the Bijapur Sultan. The joint forces o£ Bijapur and 
Vijayanagar flew at their opponents and halted at a <Hst:inci‘ of one 
or two farsakhs from them. But, on account of his tri(‘udship with 
Nizam Shah, Ramraj had no relish for the conte.st. He was after a 
compromise between ‘Ali ‘Adil and NigSm ami thought of playing 
the r61e of a peace maker. The Sultan of Bijapur, on the other 
hand, had his doubt about Ramraj's conduct, flc nJused to 
believe that the latter could be both frieTidly to him and solicitous 
for the welfare of Ni?am Shah. This sort of dissimulation, thought 
the Sultan, was unworthy of the Hindu RHja. In tlj? s<‘qucl, btdng 
distrustful of the raja’s help and having placed his trust on the 
benevolence and charity of the sublime God, the Sultan <irew up 
his forces against Nizam Shah and displayed conspicuous gallantry 
and remarkable impetuosity in the conflict. Niz,am Sliah, on his 
part, offered stubborn resistance to 'Ali ‘Adil, but ultimately, being 
suspicious of Ramraj’s attitude he slackened his efforts and pre- 
pared himself for leaving the battle-fiield- 'Ali ‘A(U1 drove NigSm 
into a corner, and consequently, the latter saved his skin at the cost 
of his baggage and the paraphernalia of royalty. T!k* heavy spoil of 
war taken by the victor consisted of <‘U,‘phants, horses, banners, 
drams, the mahi, and the green flag — ^the last, being a gift to Ni^m 
from the Sultans of Guzrat which had made the former supercilious 
and arrogant. Ever afterwards, ‘Ali ‘Adil adopted the green flag 
in place of his red insignia. 

On account of the reactionary measures on the part of Ramraj 
'Ali ‘Adil, next, marched to Sholapur, but as a matter of necessity 
he put off laying siege to the fortress. He thought that if he. con- 
quered the fortress, Ramraj who had grown insolent and insubor- 
dinate might seiM it. Under the circumstance's, he turned his 
thoughts to repairing and constructing Nuldrug, an old fortress 
erected by the previous r3.j5s. With Ramraj's help he rebuilt the 
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fortress mth stone, made it impregnable and named it Shabdurg. 
At the order of the Sultan, the fortress was filled up with experienced 
warriors and ample provisions and stores. Both the Stdtan and 
Ramra| now turned to their capitals. On his return journey Ramraj 
found his way to the countries of the Muslims and imprisoned a large 
numoer of Hindu and Muslim population : besides, some of the 
places he conferred on his own men. Then having placed his brother 
Yenktadari with a regiment on the banks of the Krishna for the 
purpose of ravaging the territories of the Muslims, Ramraj made 
his way to Vijayanagar. 

It was in the same year that ‘All ‘Adil Shah made the garden 
of Kishwar i^an habitable and cultivated and called it Shahpur. 
At this site the Sultan had ascended the throne and it was at this 
spot that there was an offering of nazar made and the ceremony of 
nisar observed in commemoration of his accession. On account of 
the ingenuity * and capacity of that renowned Sultan (‘Ali 'Adil) 
the country became proverbially flourishing. It is said that, during 
the rule of Ibrahim ‘Adil II the census of the city (garden of Eshwar 
^an) was taken and the returns gave the number of the houses as 
nine lacs. 

When the rebellious, ill-bred and villainous Ramraj manifested 
symptoms of increasing insolence and petulance and his imagination 
became surcharged with arrogance, misconception and cross purr 
poses. The Punisher (God) administered to him the lash of divine 
anger, and at the twinkling of an eye the doom of the wicked and 
refractory raja was sealed, and the Muslims and their religion fotmd 
strength and support. Originally, a protege of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar, Ramraj with_ the help and favour of the powerful 
Fortune assumed the insignia of royMty. 




GOPALA BHATTA 

By S. K. De 

Apart from uncertain legends, there is no full or satisfactory 
account of Gopala Bhatta, who is regarded by the'Caitanya sect of 
Bengal as one of their six revered Gosvamins, in the earlier authorita- 
tive records of the sect. He is said to have been an immediate 
disciple of Caitanya and a man of great leading and piety, who settled 
down, along with the other five Gosvamins, to the celibate life of 
an ascetic devotee and co-operated with them in producing in 
Sanskrit the dogmatic religious literature of .the sect. Nothing, 
however, is recorded of him by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya’s well- 
known biographer, who must haVe known Gopala Bhatta quite well 
at Vmdavana during the last phase of the latter’s life; for in his 
Caitmya-caritdmrta (Adi, i. 37), Krsnadasa refers to Gopala Bhatta 
as one of his ^iksa-Gurus.‘ Narahari-cakravartin, in the first half 
of the i8th century, explains * this extraordinary sfience as due to 
an express prohibition, befitting his Vaisnava humility, by Gopala 
Bhatta himself, and undertakes to remedy this deficiency by a curious 
account in his own Bhakti-ratndkara.^ The tradition recorded by 
Narahari informs us that Gopala Bhatta was the son of Vefikata 
Bhatta, a learned Brahmin of Southern India, at whose house 
Caitanya was a guest for four months during his South Indian 
pilgrimage; but no information is given regarding the place where 
Venkata lived. Venkata’s elder brother was Trimalla and younger 
Prabodhananda; they were worshippers of Baksnu and Narayana 
and belonged to the Srivaisnava sect, but through the grace of 
Caitanya, they, as well as young Gopala Bhatta, were inspired with a 
devotion for Radha-Krsna womhip, Gopala Bhatta receiving in a 
dream Caitanya’s direction to leave for Vpndavana and meet Rupa 
and Sanatana Gosvamins there. Narahari tells us that of all this 


1 Other references to Gopala Bhatta occur at Adi, xi. 4; x. 105: Madhya, xviii. 
49. For a brief account of the six GosvSmins and their work, as well as of the 
Caitanya movement generally, see the present writer's edition of Rupa Gosvamin’s 
PaiySvali (Dacca University, 1934). 
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’ Ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampui-Murshidabad, 1926, ch. i, pp. 6-16. 
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there is a special account in the Caitdnya-caritdnvrta^ meaning 
Krsnadasa’s Wography; but he acknowledges that Gopala Bhatta’s 
name does not appear there in this connexion.® But, as an explana- 
tion, he further states that 'elsewhere’ it is found that Gopala was 
the son of Venkata.® 

What is actually found in the Caitanya-caritdmrta and ‘else- 
where ’ about Gopala Bhatta can be summarized as follows. In his 
Sanskrit Kavya, entitled also Caitanya-caritdmrta,*' Kavikarnapura, 
whose father Sivananda-sena was a direct disciple of Caitanya, states 
that Caitanya spent four months in the house of Trimalla Bhatta 
at ^rirahgam during his South Indian pilgrimage, but no mention is 
made of Venkata or Gopala Bhatta in this connexion. Nor is the 
incident referred to in Kavikarnapura’s better-known Sanskrit drama, 
Caitanya-candrodaya. Another Sanskrit Caitanya-caritdmfta^ which 
goes by the name of Murari Gupta, an elder contemporary and dis- 
ciple of Caitanya, mentions the hospitality of Trimalla (and not 
Venkata) during the rainy season, and devSt'ribes Gopala Bhatta, a 
young lad already turned into a Bhakta by the touch of Caitanya, 
as the son of Trimalla. Krsnadasa Kaviraja, in his Bengali biography 
mentioned above, .speaks separately (at Madhya i, 1 08-10 and ix, 
82-166) of the hospitality of Trimalla and Venkal a, at (^rirahgam, 
respectively for six and four months; both of them' are described as 
Srivaisnavas, but their connexion is not -stated; and, as Narahari 
says, the name of Gopala Bhatta does not appear. In other Bengali 
biographies of Caitanya there is no reference to this incident at 
all. 

By ‘elsewhere’, therefore, Narahari i.s probably referring to 
some such work as the Prema-vUdsa of Nityanauda-(lasa ® where a 
similar but much briefer account is found ; while the A nurdga-vallt of 
Manohara-dass, ® records in some detail a somewhat similar tradition. 
According to Nityananda-dasa, Caitanya .spent four months in the 
house of Trimalla Bhatta at Srirahgam and directed Trimalla's 


Kd. Radharaman Press, Berhatnpitr-Murshidahad, 1K85 (in Bengali charactets)* 

xiii, 4» ^ ^ 

® Ed. Anirita Bazar Patrika Offico, Calcutta, 2nd P'd., rnu (in Bcneali 
character-s), m. 15. 14-16. ' ^ 

Radharaman Pre.ss, Berliampur-Mur.shidahad, 2nd Kd., lyu, in the i8th 
Vilasa. The work is .said to have been cmn]>osc*d in ftaka 1522 =* itxio A.D. 

4-^ u Bazar Patrika Office, Calcutta, 1898, pp.' 8- 12. The work i.s said 

to have been compo.sed at VrndSvana in Saka 1618 = 1696 A.D. 
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yotmger brother Prabodhananda to educate the young Gopala 
Bhatta (apparently Trimalla’s son, for Venkata is not mentioned), 
who would in time become a very learned man, and commanded 
Gopala Bhatta to go to Vrndavana after his parents’ death. 
Manohara-dasa accepts this 'wew but he agrees with Narahari in 
believing that Gopala was Venkata’s son, and that Trimalla was the 
eldest and Prabo^ananda the youngest of the three brothers. In 
his opinion, Goptla was already a grown-up young man at the 
time of Caitanya’s visit; Caitanya commanded him to stay at home 
and tend his father and uncles but directed him to join Rtipa and 
Sanatana later at Vrndavana. 

It will be seen at once that there is a great deal of discrepancy 
and uncertainty in the accounts given of Gopala Bhatta in the 
orthodox records of the sect. Narahari is not unaware of this fact, 
but he exhorts the faithful not to indulge in vain argument.’ It is 
clear, however, that those writers who have at aU recorded anything 
about Gopala Bhatta agree about his South Indian origin, but they 
do not agree about his ancestty and personal history. The account 
of his meeting with Caitanya is also enveloped in the uncertainty of 
legends; and it is curious that at the time when Caitanya is alleged 
to have directed Gopala Bhatta to meet Rupa and Sanatana at 
Vpidavana, he himself had not yet met them and there was as yet 
no question of a Vrndavana settlement. The fact is that none of 
Caitanya’s weU-known disciples accompanied him during his South 
Indian pilgrimage; it is, therefore, not strange that the accounts of it, 
written in much later times and based more upon hearsay than direct 
knowledge, should be meagre and conflicting. 

Some modem writers ® add to the confusion by proposing to 
identify Gopala Bhatta’s alleged father, Venkata Bhatta, with 
Vehkatanatha of Velagundi, whom Dharmarajadhvarin mentions as 
his Gum in his V edanta-parihh5sa \ but of this there is not the slightest 
evidence. Gopala Bhatta’s native place, again, is given by some as 
Bhattamari; but in Ktsnadasa’s description of Caitanya’s South 
Indian pilgrimage, Bhattamari occurs not as the name of a place 
but as the name of a gang of false ascetics whom Caitanya met in 
Mallara land (Malabar?). 

The mention of Prabodhananda as the uncle of Gopala Bhatta 
is also curious; but it occurs nowhere else but in the three works of 
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® Ramnarayan Vidyaratna, Introd. to the Berhampur ed. of Hari-hhakti-vilasa] 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Vai^nava Literature of Bengal (Cal. Univ., 1917), p. 57, etc. 
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Nityananda, Narahaii and Manohara cited above. At commence- 
ment of the Hari-bfutMi-vilasa, Gopala Bhatta, no doubt, describes 
himself as the 6isya of Prabodhananda, but he is silent regarding his 
own parentage and makes no mentiofi of the alleged relationship to 
Prabodhananda. He describes Pral^todhananda as bhagavat-priya, 
an epithet of which the commentaJry lives alternative explanations as 
a Bahuvrihi and as a Tatpurusa conij^flund. The latter sense would 
imply that Prabddhananda was a disciple of Caitanya; and if this 
is a fact, then Gopala Bhatta would become, not a direct disciple, 
but the disciple of a disciple of Caitanya. But it is somewhat 
strange that the Bengali biographies of Caitanya preserve no account 
of Probodhananda and his connexion with Caitanya and the sect.^ 
Some Stotra-Kayyas exist bearing the name; they testify to their 
author’s Vaisnavite inclination and devotion to Caitanya. Of these, 
the more well known is the CaitanychGAndrdmrta. The printed text * 
of this work consists of 143 devotfonal verses in various metres, - 
distributed over twelve Vibhagas. They are panegyrics of Caitanya; 
and the names of the Vibhagas, such as Stuti, Pranama, A^Irvada, 
Avatara, Mahiman, Abhakta-ninda, etc., would indicate their content. 
The verse 38 suggests that the authdf must have seen Caitanya and 
had been in close contact with him, which would support the inference 
of his having been a disciple. This is one of the earliest works which 
explicitly inculcate Caitauya-worship, to which the Gosvdmins, 
however, do not appear to lu^ve lent any direct theoretical support.* 
The theory that ^ thfe GiJCias of Krsna became incarnated at 
Navadvipa aJong with Caitanya (such as is describerl in Kavikar^ia- 
pfira’s Gaura-ganodde§a-dipikM) is mentioned in verse 1 18, while the 
belief that Caitanya was an incarnation of both Krsiia and RMha 
find.s expression in verse 13. In verse 132 there iV a reference to 
Caitanya as Gattra-nagara-vara, which apparently subscribes to the 
Nagara-bhava doctrine of Nar^aii'^akara and Loc'ana-dasa, but 
which hardly found favour in the oitl^ox circles. The commentator 
Anandin gives the name and description of his author as Parivra.jarS,ja 
Pral)odhananda Sarasvatl, which is often found in the colophons of 


' Tho otnis.sion is sometimes explained as due to Prabodhilnanda’s alleged 
defectioB from the orthodox views of the Gosvijthins, but thi,s is tmconvincing in 
view of Gopala Bha^^a's mention of him as his Guru. 

^ Ed, Radharaman Press, Berbampur-Murshidabad, 1926,10 Bengali characters, 
\Mth Ihe San.skrit RasikS^Minl commentary of Anandin. MRS. of this work, with 
or without the commentary, are not rttfe; for references ace Aufrecht, Catdoeus 
Catdogomm, and Descriptive Cat. of the SlU. MSS. in the VaMya Sihitya Pari?ad, 
p. 223.^ 

If 1 'V8 3 ^ Caitanya-worship as a Cult in Indian CttUure, vol. i, pp. 173-189, 
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the MSS. of the work. The other work ascribed to Prabodhatianda 
is entitled SamgUa-mddhava} It gives in fifteen cantos a treatment 
of the Vrndavana-lila of Radha and Krsna; and, in imitation of 
Jayadeva’s GUa-govinda which is its obvions model, it includes 
melodious Padavalis or songs. A third work, called Vrnddvana- 
mahimdmrta^ is also ascribed to him; it describes with elaborate 
devotional fancy the glories of Vrndavana as the abode of Krsna. A 
Sanskrit commentary ® on the Go'pdla-tdpanl Upanisad by Parama- 
hamsa Parivrajakacarya Sri-Prabodha Sarasvati also exists, while a 
Viveka-iataka ^ on dispassion or indifference to worldly attraction is 
found ascribed to Prabodhananda Sarasvati.*^ Whether this ascetic 
devotee and stotra-writer with the title Sarasvati is identical with 
Gopala Bhatta's Guru Prabodhananda is not yet proved; and the 


* Printed frotn the Bhakti-prabha Office, Hugh, 1936, in Bengali c^atacteis. 
There is a MS. of this work in the Dacca University Library (No. 1402) in Bengali 
script, with 17 folios. One of the opening (verse no. 6) and one of .the concluding 
(verse no. 138) verses pay homage to Caitanya as Ganra and Saci-nandaua 
respectively. The MS, contains 15 cantos and a total of 141 verses, excluding songs. 

* A.'B. Kathvate, Report on the Search of SkU MSS., iSpi-gj (Bombay, 1901), 

p. 38, no. 577. The number of verses contained in^the work is not mentioned, but 
since the MS. has only ii folios (with ii lines on a page) it cannot ^ a veiy con- 
siderable work, ft is, however, said that Prabodhananda composed it in one hundred 
Satakas, of which sixteen Satakas have been printed in Bengali characters at 
Vrndavana (1933-37) by Harendra Kuipar Chakravarti and others. Some of the 
Satakas in this collection contain more than a himdred verses. A V/ndavana-iataka 
(ed. Haeberiin's Kavya-satfigraha, 1847, p. 430! ; reprinted in Jivananda Vidya^gaxa's 
Kdvya-saf^graha, pt. ii, 3rd ed., Calcutta, 1888, pp, 333-84; 126 verses) is often 
ascribed to Prabodhananda; but the name of the author is missing in the printed 
text. There are, however, two opening verses in this work (nos. 2, 3) containing 
references to Caitanya, whidi raise the presumption that it Was written by a Bengali 
Vaisnava, In rgost of the catalogues and reports of Sanskrit MSS., where MSS- of 
the Vrnddvana-iataka are noticed, it is assigned to Prabodhananda Sarasvati (e.g. 
R. L. Mitra, Notices, vi, p. 188, no; 2122; "Peterson, Third Report, p. 396, no. 351; 
Catalogue of SkL MSS. in the Vargiyd Sdhitya Pari^ad, p. 205; but no name erf the 
author is found in MSS. noticed in Stein's Jammu Catalogue, p. 74, no. 816 and in 
R, G. Bhandarkar's Report, p. 32, no. 468). 

® Descriptive Cat. of Skt. MSS. in the Calcutta Sanshrit College Library, voL x, 
pp. 158-59. 

* R. L. Mitra, Notices, vii, p. 261, no. 2510. 

® The Stotra-kavya, named Rddhd-rasa-sudhanidhi, printed in two parts from 
the Bhakti-prabha Office, Hugli (1924, X935), is wrongly ascribed to Prabodhananda. 
The first and last verses of the printed te^t pay homage to Caitanya, but these verses 
are missing in the MSS. noticed by Kggeling (India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. I464-65) , 
Aufrecht (Bodleian Catalogue, p. 131, no. 239), Haraprasad Shastri (Descriptive 
Cat. of ASB. collection, vii, p. 230; Notices, 2nd Series, i, p. 384), while the work is 
uniformly assigned in these and other manuscripts to Hitaharivani^, son of Vyasa. 
It is obviously a case of appropriation by the Caitanya sect of a work composed by 
Hitaliarivain^a of the Radhavallabhi sect. 
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allegation that he was Gopala Bhatta’s uncle is found only in the 
legend narrated by Nityananda, Narahari and Manohara. 

The proposed identification * of Parabodhananda with 
Prakalananda whom Caitanya met at Benares is still more unfounded 
and unjustifiable. There is no evidence for the statement * that 
Caitanya changed the name of Prakasananda into Prabodhananda. 
Caitanya is alleged to have met and converted Prabodhananda in 
Southern India long before he came across the scoffing unbeKever of 
Benares, but nothing is said of any change of name there. This 
Prakasananda is supposed to have been the well-known author of 
the V eddnta-siddhanta-muktdvall, a pupil of Paramahamsa Parivraja- 
kacarya Jnanananda; but this appears to be pure imagination, for 
there is no evidence for the identification except their common 
interest in Vedanta. The conversion of Prakasananda at Benares is 
given as a proof of Caitanya ’s successful missionary effort; but even 
from this point of view, judging from KrsnadSsa's account, Caitanya's 
abandon of Bhakti does not appear to have made much effective 
impression in a city like Benares where rationalistic and rigoristic 
views prevailed.* The fact of the conversion is rendered su^icious 
by the want of explicit mention by the biographers, as well as by the 
denunciation, in fairly immoderate language, of PrakaStoanda, put 
more than once in the mouth of Caitanya himself, by Vnidavana- 
dasa (Madhya iii and xx). This biographer is scarcely amiable to the 
Vedantic ascetic and appears to assume a singularly un-vais 9 .ava 
attitude to an alleged Vaisnava convert. 

From what has been said above it will be clear that the account 
of Gopala Bhatta found in the records of the Caitanya sect is not only 
meagre but also uncertain and unsatisfactory. But here the matter 
does not end. Another work is definitely ascribed to Gop§la Bhatta 
by Narahari-cakravartin and Manohara-dSsa, but the ascription is 
falsified by what is recorded in the ascribed work itself 1 And this 
is a good commentary on the trustworthiness of the traditions 
recorded by them. Narahari informs us* that GopSla Bhatt^ 
composed a Tippani on Bil&^uka Bilvamahgala’s Krsna-karnamrta, 
which became a source of delight to the devout Vais^avas; widle 


^ By Dinesh ChaEdra Sen and others. 

^ Jadunath Sarfcar, Caitanya*s Life and Teachings, 2nd ed., Calcutta^ 1922, 
p. xiii, misled by Dinesh Chandra Sen and others. 

® Caitanya is reported by Krsnadasa Kavirija to have himself regretted that 
his sentimental wares did not sell at Benares ( i 
asrftt VTW mfk «rT 1 ) 1 
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Manohara ^ not only mentions and characterizes this commentary 
but also quotes and comments on its two Mahgala-slokas and declares 
Gopala Bhatta’s authorship of the work. These verses do indeed 
occur, as they are quoted, in the Krsna-vallahhd commentary of 
Gopala Bhatta on the Kr&'m-karvMmrta^ as its first two opening 
verses. The first verse is an invocation of Krsna, there being no 
Namaskriya to Caitanya, while the second verse ® names the author 
and the work and informs us that the commentator was a Dravida 
Brahmin. But in one of the closing verses,* which, however, is not 
quoted by Manohara, the commentator informs us that he was the 
son of Harivamsa Bhatta and grandson of Nrsimha of the Dravida 
country ! ® It is needless to add that no such description occurs in 
the Hari-bhakti-vildsa. The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable that 
either this commentator is a different person, or, if the two Gopala 
Bhattas are (following Narahari and Manohara) to be taken as 
identical, then 'nothing remains of the Trimalla-Venkata-Prabodha- 
nanda legend! Of this commentary nothing is said in other Bengal 
Vaisnava works. 

Of Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivamsa Bhatta and author of 
Kfsna-vallabhd commentary, two or three works are known. That he 
was also an Alatnkarika, interested in erotic Rasa-treatises is clear 
from the fact that he also wrote a commentary, entitled Rasika- 


‘ 1 arw wnrtt 11 

inxK: wi'tPaRt nw*i!tK 1 ^ l 

$ ftifT’c ^ I *jnfT ^ ijf*! 11 

^Tiwr ■Twr 1 ^ 11 

irtrr etc. 

* A critical edition of the Bengal recension of this work, along with the Kffna- 
vallabha commentary of Gopala Bhatta, as well as with the Subodhani of Caitanya-disa 
and the Sdranga-rangadd of Krsnadasa Kaviraja is being printed and will be shortly 
published by the present writer in the Dacca University Oriental Text Publication 
Series. It is based on two complete and one incomplete MSS. of the Kr^na-vaU.ahhd, 
and eight MSS. of the other two commentaries from different sources. In the 
introduction there is a discussion of the problems indicated here. 

* 1 sft'trww ^fTPr^triStfinnK: 1 

* rfinir^e^firfkg: l 

® The colophon confirms this by reading as follows; r;fii %^Tf «f 
Kr^rft'TTWiftr^iri vwurr 1 (The readings of both of our 

complete MSS. agree, one of these MSS. being dated Sarpvat 1662 =1606 A.D.). 
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ranjanl, on Bhanudatta’s Rasa-manjan} The second opening verse 
of this commentary informs us that its author Gopala Bh^tta was a 
Brahmin of the Dravida country * ; and the first of the two concluding 
verses, which is identical with one of the concluding verses, quoted 
above, of the Krsna-vallabhd {Mmad-drdvida°) , gives the names of his 
father and grmdfather respectively as Harivamsa Bhatta and 
Nrsimha.® This commentary contains no reference to or citation 
from the works 'on Rasa-sastra of the Bengal school, as the Krsna- 
vallabhd does; and, so far, no MSS. in Bengali character of this 
commentary have beenfound. Gopala Bhatta appears to have written 
another exegetic work of a similar type. The Kavyamala edition of 
Rudra’s $rngdra-tilaka (Gucchaka iii, p. ii footnote) mentions an 
incomplete commentary on Rudra’s work by Gopala Bhatta which is 
called Rasa-tarangim; but no details about the commentary or its 
author are given and no other MS. of this work is known to exist. 

Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivatiisa Bhatta, appears to have 
written yet another ritualistic work, called Samaya- or Kdhi-kaumudl, 
which is noticed by Rajendra Bal Mitra.* Here also, the atrthor in 
one of the opening verses ‘ describes himself in almost similar terms 
as a Brahmin of the Dravida country, while the colophon to the 


* See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 252. MSS. of tliis work are noticed in 

Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 294, no. 1712; Mitia, Bikaner Catalogue, p. 709, no. 1573; 
Eggeling, op. ait., iii, p. 357; Stein, Jammu Catalogue, p. 63, no. 748: Hultzsch. 
Report, iii, p. 48, no. 1251 ; Peterson, Sixth Report, p, no. 377 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Report, i 88 j-gi, p. 32, no. 453; Kathvate, Report, P- 4 f>. ae. 705. We have 

seen the last two Devanagari MSS., now deposited in the Bhandarkar Institute 
(no. 453 of 1887-91 and no. 705 of 1891-95, the former inc«mpk‘t«)i «« well as two 
other MSS. of work in the same collection (no. 244 of ViMiinbilg i, and no. 207 of 
Vi&ambag i). 

* The opening and concluding verses occur, in the form stated, in the India 
Office MSS. and in the MSS. noticed by Mitra; in the other catalogues the detail is 
not foimd. They occur also in the two complete MSS. of the Bhandarkar Institute 
collection (no, 705 of 1891-95 and no. 207 of Visirambag i); in MS. no. 244 of 
VifeambSg i, the beginning is missing, but the concluding verse in (}ue.stion (Mmad- 
drdvida°) is found; and in the fragmentary 'MS. no. 453 of 1887-91 we have the, 
.second opening verse, but the MS. breaks off on fol. 6. In all the MSS. mentioned 
above, wherever they are complete, the colophon reads, with ftunor variations; 

Tfif wun 1 All these MSS are 

in Devanagari characters. The commentary is not extensive, tjeing rather a series 
of running glosses; and there is hardly any direct quotation or refeience in it 
except once to the Kaoya-praMia. 

* Notices, vii, p. 254, no. 2501 (with a r&um^ of its contents). 
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ci^ork, which is almost similar to those of the works mentioned above, 
describes him as ' one whose refuge is the feet of Harivamsa Bhatta’^. 
The work appears to be written in Sanskrit prose and verse; and 
from the enumeration of its content, its chief object appears to be 
the determination of auspicious times or Tithis suitable for religious 
rites and observances, including the Samskaras, the Diksa, the 
various Vratas, festivals (e.g. Jaumastami), the installation of the 
image of the Bhagavat, and so forth. The work has not been printed, 
and the MS. is not available; but the notice of the only known MS. 
of the work, written in Bengali characters, makes it clear that it was 
a fairly extensive compilation (folios 128; 9 lines on a page) and 
dealt with the subject in some detail. From some of the topics 
dealt with it may be presumed that it was written by a Vaisnava 
author. 

On the other hand, the Hari-bhakti-vilasa, which goes under the 
name of GopMa Bhatta of the Caitanya sect, contains no such 
colophon or self-descriptive verse giving his ancestry. In one of 
its opening verses “ it states that Gopala Bhatta, a disciple of 
Prabodhananda, who is dear to Caitanya, is compiling the work for 
the satisfaction of Raghunatha-dasa, Rupa and Sanatana. It 
contains Namskriyas to Caitanya at the commencement of each 
of its twenty sections, called Vilasas. It is a voluminous and almost 
exhaustive metrical compendium in Sanskrit of the Vaisnava ritual 
of the Bengal school, of the corpus of its social and religious practices. 
It aims to cover all the compulsory and occasional rites and 
ceremonies, the rules of everyday service as well as the more 
elaborate ritual of temples and higher places of worship. An 
enumeration of the principal topics covered by its twenty Vilaaas 
will give some idea of its fairly comprehensive scope. They 
are as folloyjs: — I. Guru, &sya and Mantra, II. The ceremony 
of Initiation (Diksa), III. The Sadacara or daily devotional acts of 
a Vaisnava, IV-V. The ritual of the temple (Mahdira-samskara), 
VI. The Mode of Worship of the Sacred Image (6rimurti-puja), VII. 
The offering of flowers, Tulasi leaves, etc., VIII. The offering of light 
(Dipa), incense (Dhupa), food (Naivedya), etc., IX. The taking of 
the auspicious water of the conchshell (Sahkhodaka), ‘foot-nectar’ 
(Caranamrta), consecrated food (Mahaprasada), etc., X. The 


(Ed. Radharamaa Press, Berhampur-Murshidabad, 2nd ed. in two parts, 1889, 1891 
in Bengali characters, with the Digdar^ani commentary.) 
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Bhagavad-dharma and the characteristics of a Vaisnava devotee, XI. 
The daily duties of a devotee (Nitya- krtya) , XIL The fortnightly 
observances (Paksa-krtya), XITl. Fasting (Upavasa) and duties 
connected with it, XIV-XVI. Monthly observances {M^a- krtya), 
vows (Vrata) and festivals, XVII. The use of prayers and formulas 
(Japa), offering of oblation (Homa), etc., XVTII. The making 
of Images (Murfi-nirmana) and Sacred Stone (^rdagrania), XIX. 
The setting up of Images (Murti-pratistha), XX. The construction 
of temples (Mandira-nirmana). It is a work of extinisive erudition; 
and each rule is copiously illustrated and suj)ported by quota- 
tions from the Puranas, Sarnhitas, Tantras and other scriptures. 
It is, in brief, a complete guide to Vaidhi Bhakfi, in which the 
devotional acts proceed from Sastric injunctions. Some omissions, 
however, are remarkable. No treatment is accordcfl to the purifica- 
tory rites, known as Samskaras,* although a section is devoted to 
initiation or Diksa in which the incorporation of Tantric ideas 
is a noteworthy feature. While festivals connected with deities 
other than Krsna are excluded, an exception is made in favour 
of Siva-ratri ; but the most important Vaisnava festival of Rasa-yatra, 
which Raghunandana also omits in his Ydtrd-tattva, is conspicuous 
by the absence of all reference. It is also important to note that 
this ritual authority does not recognize the cult of Caitanya-worship 
or the worship of Caitanya’s image, which became a remarkable 
feature of the later development of the faith. The work departs in 
many details from the accepted views of the sect. There are no 
dir^tions, for instance, for the construction of I he images of Radha 
and Krsna, although there are rules for those of Laksmi and Nfirayana, 


The deficiency is sought to be remedied in a work called Sat-kriya sam-dlpika, 
which IS undouMeay a later fabrication passed off in (lopala Hhatja’s name. It 
was published in Bengali characters in the Bengali Vaisnava jotunal, Sajjana- 

Sl' reprinted by the (laueilya Midhva 

Ma^ha, Calcutta, 1935. MvSS* of it are noticed in Haraprasad Shastri, Noiiees, 2nd 

Z.I.5- The reprint contains another work, 
S r f; f® supplement, on the duties of «aii>nyasa, also 

nn Bhatta; but the authority for tliis attribution is not. known, and 

no MS. of this work has yet been noticed. The Sat-kriy&sara-dipikS contains no 

arthTiiuior r o|)ening passages name (kipala Bhatta 

this Samskaras dealt with in 

the orX^ nTfrel+m Samavartami, following 

the otdei of treatment of Bhavadevaw harmami^ihma-paddhaii: f)tit it omits the 

or Sraddha as forbidden to a true Vaisnava. The 

th?fmai^lerare^ew?J"^'^ author’.s ojnnion, .superior to every other Dharma, 
w r!!iff*f ™es are excluded fioin apjilication to a Vaisnava (luit Tantric ceremonie.s 
) ’ *irid yet the auf hor acknowledges as his source the works of 
stZ Z'JJ'T' Govindunandf. Bhima BhatJa Narayanl 

Bhatta, besides the older works of Manu, Harita, etc. . 
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Krs^ia and Rukmini, and other forms of the deity. This Ttrana is 
Cakradhara, and not Dvi-bhuja Muralidhara; and the Radhi-^lt 
does not figure as prominently as it should, Radha being even 
omitted in the Dhyana of Krsna. But the work must have become 
an authoritative source of the ritualism and devotional practices of 
the sect ; and its popularity is indicated by the fact that an abridged 
Bengali metrical adaptation was made by Kanai-dasa, a manuscript 
of which (No. 1231) exists in the Dacca University'Library. As the 
Hari-bhakti-vildsa is quoted by name in Rupa Gosvamin’s Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu [ad 1. 2. 40), which is expressly dated in Saka 1463 
(=1541 A.D.), it must have been composed sometime before this 
date. 

On this work there is a Sanskrit commentary, named DigdaHanl, 
which is attributed to Sanatana Gosvamin; but there is also a 
tradition that the original work also was composed, not by Gopala 
Bhatta, but by Sanatana. The story of its origin, as given by 
Narahari relates that the idea of composing a Vaisnava Smrti 
originated in the mind of Gopala Bhatta, but the work was actually 
composed by Sanatana in Gopala’s name. Manohara also believes * 
that Sanatana wrote the work itself, but Gopala Bhatta was 
responsible for the illustrative passages culled from the Puranas and 
other scriptures. As the statements of Narahari and Manohara are 
not always beyond suspicion, the extraordinary reverence paid tp 
Sanatana’s learning and piety may be held responsible for this 
attribution. But Sanatana's authorship of both the text and it$ 
commentary is also recorded by no less an authority than his nephew 
and associate, Jiva Gosvamin, in the list he gives of Sanatana’s 
works at the end of the {Laghu ) Vciisnava-tosani, commentary on the 
^rimad-bhdgavata. This is also confirmed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
who was a digciple of the six Gosvamins at Vmdavana; for he makes 
Caitanya teach a rapid summary (Madhya, xxiv) of the Hari-hkakti- 
vildsa to Sanatana with an express command to write a Vaisnava Smrti 


* 1 wtmr tr « 

® fhrmw I 1.. . . 

1 ’ 9 »rr!( ^ tfrHftlit ftwro 11 

wr 1 w 5rm«r ttw wm 1 (pp. 8-9) 

Nityananda-dasa is not clear on this point, but he says that at the direction ( ) 
of Rupa and Sanatana, GopSLla Bhatta undertook the work- After it was completed 
Sanatana gave it to him and he took it as his own work and put his own Guru’s name 

in it {Tm 1 ftiwuw wrrt 11 fiim 

I ) 
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Oil the basis of the outlines taught. Moreover, Krsnadasa expresslj 
ascribes this work to Sanatana in two passages (Madhya, i, 35 ; Antys 
iv, 221). These testimonies cannot be lightly set aside, but in the 
text itself Gopala Bhatta’s authorship is unambiguously declared. 
If Manohara's proposed solution to the difficulty implies that 
Sanatana wrote an outline of the work, which Gopala Bhatta 
elaborated with copious illustrative passages, the presumption is 
ingenious but is ’entirely without evidence. ‘ That Sanatana had, 
besides writing its commentary, a direct connexion with the text, 
seems highly probable; at the same time, Gopala Bhatta's authorship, 
expressly declared in it, cannot be easily dismissed. It is undisputed 
that Sanatana, with his equally able brother Rtipa, was the acknow- 
ledged centre of_ inspiration of the Bengal VaLsnava group at 
Vrndavana; but, if Gopala is presumed to have merely elaborated a 
previous work of Sanatana, it is extremely unlikely that he should 
have failed to acknowledge this basis of his labours and appropriated 
the work to himself, especially as he actually mentions that he wrote 


* Equally unfounded and unconvincing is llie suggc.stion of .some modem 
writere (Dinesh Chandra Sen, Vai^nava Literature, Calcutta llniversity, 1922, p. 290; 
followed by Kennedy, Caitanya Movement, Oxford Univ. Prc.ss, 1925, p. 137) that 
Sanatana’s name was not officially associated witli the work because his defection 
from IDnduism to Islam before becoming a Vaisnava had created a prejudice and 
stood ill the way of the acceptance of this ritualistic work. If this were .so, it is 
unintelligible why the alleged prejudice did not .stand in the wav of Sanatana 's name 
being associated officially with the works of RQpa, Jiva, Knsnadasa Kaviraja and 
others, or of his own Bhagavatamrta and Vai^ifava-to^ani being accepted as authorita- 
tive. As a matter of fact, we have no satisfactori' evidence of SanFitana’s alleged 
conversion to Muhammadanism. No doubt, he became, along with hi.s brother 
Rupa, a high official at the Muhammadan court at Cauda, and if; i.s said that he 
was known by the Muhammadan name or title of Dabir Khas ( *■ Private Secretary) 
before Caitanya gave him the devotional name of Sanatana; but there is nothing 
unusual in this, and there is no evidence to show that he actually adopted the 
Muhammadan faith._ On the contrary, the Bhakti-ratnakara tells us (pp. 42-43) 
“at Sanatana and Rupa, whose descent is traced (after JIva's account) to a KarnSta 
Br^mm family, invited a colony of KarnSfa Brahmin.s to settle near Ramafceli, 
and kept up with them their inherited social and religious practice.s, only conssideiing 
themselves impure because of their contact with the Mlecchas. We are told that 
they kept themselves in touch with the Vaisnava group at Navadvlpa, and tWs 
explains theu^eagerness to meet Caitanya of whom they had heard so luucL SanStana 
learnt the bastras uom one Vidyavacaspati of Navadvlpa, whom he mentions 
reverentially as his Guru in one of the opening verses of his Vak^va~to^a^%. Of 
Sanatana, Krsnadasa says (Madhya xix, 17) : Wfr<rn<f ufkiir firw irwr 1 
wr»nr?rr*f^n: 11 This surely Is not the de.scription of an outcast. The 

Sastiic learning and Vaisnava disposition of the two brothers, which 
ndoubtedly prompted Caitanya to impose on them the fitting task of composing 
in a authoritativc devotional literature of the .sect, could not have been acquired 

wotv’k 'wdoubtedly points to the retention of their ancestral faith from 
the very beginning. 
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the work for the satisfaction of Sanatana and others. In a similar 
case, Jiva Gosvamin does not fail to express his indebtedness to an 
outline prepared by an unnamed Daksinatya Bhatta (by which 
reference he is supposed to mean Gopala Bhatta himself), on which 
he based his own elaborate ^at-samdarbha. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that Gopala Bhatta, as stated in the work itself, was the actual 
author of the Hari-bhakti-vUasa, but the attribution , to Sanatana 
might have arisen from a kind of close collaboration, which will 
remain xindetermined, between this doyen of the Vaisnava Sastra 
and Gopala Bhatta in making this voluminous compilation. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the various 
legends and traditions about Gopala Bhatta should be taken with 
extreme caution. Apart from pious belief, the following conclusions 
arise inevitably from the available facts : 

(i) According to the description given by himself, the Gopala 
Bhatta, who composed the ritu^stic work Kdla-kaumudt, and the 
Krsna-vallabhd and Rasika-ranjani commentaries, was the son of 
Harivamsa Bhatta and grandson of Nrsimha, and belonged to 
Dravida. It is not known what connexion he had with the Caitanya 
sect ; but if the Trimalla-Vehkata-Prabodhananda stoiy is exclud^, 
there are several facts in favour of his identification with the Gopala 
Bhatta of the Caitanya sect. The absence of Namaskriya to Caitanya 
in his Krsna-vallabhd and other works, though suspicious, is not 
decisive; for the two Duturkdvyas, the Ddna-keli-kaumudi and the 
Padydvali of Rupa Gosvamin do not also contain such Namaskriya. 
The commentary gives ample evidence that the author was a devdut 
Vaisnava, and there is hardly anything in it which does not subscribe 
to the peculiai tenets of Caitanyaism. On the contrary, it refers at the 
very commencement to the characteristic doctrine of the Bengal 
school that R.rsna is not an Avatara but the Avatarin, the supreme 
deity himself. It also believes in the other important doctrine of 
the Betigal school that the deity possesses a supersensuous and 
blissful form, which is adolescent {kiiora) and quasi-human (nardkrti), 
always sporting at Vrndavana, and which is the highest object of 
adoration. With very minor modifications it comments upon the 
Bengal recension of the Krs'm-karndmrta, and does not accept the 
South Indian text in spite of the author’s declared Dravidian origin. 
All this makes it likely that the commentator was a Vaisnava who 
accepted the views of the Bengal school; and the presumption is 
strengthened by the fact that he quotes directly (in both cases citing 
by the title of the works) from the two authoritative Rasa-treatises 
of Rupa Gosvamin, the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and its supplement 
Ujjvala-ntlamaf}i, a fact which would also indicate that the com- 
mentary could not have been composed before Saka 1463 (='1541 
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A.D.). which is the date of the composition of the first of these 
cited works. Against these arguments in favour of the identity of 
the two Gopala Bhattas, the somewhat curious fact may be urged 
that Krsnadasa Kaviraja, in spite of his homage to Gopala Bhatta 
as one of his Siksa-gurus, does not anywhere refer to or make use of 
the KfsiM-vallahhu commentary in his own SS.rcMgu-fungada com- 
mentary on the KfsnA-kwyndwTtu ; on the contrary , he accepts and 
expands Caitanya-disa’s Subodham commentary on the same. But 
this circumstance need not present a serious difficult}'. 

(2) There is, however, no direct evidence to identify him with 
the Gopala Bhatta who was one of the six \' rndavaua (rosvamins of 
the Caitanya sect. The personal history’ of this (.Tosvamin is, at 
best meagre and fatuous; his lineage, as gi\'en in the records of the 
sect is vague, conflicting and obviously legendary ; whether he 
belonged at all to Southern India is not certain. In his Hurt-bhakh- 
vildsa, the authorship of which also is shrouded id mystery, he 
decribes himself as writing for the satisfaction of Rupa, Sanatana and 
Ra^unatha-dasa, and as the ffisya of Prabodhananda ; but he does, 
not give his own ancestry or place of origin. The history of this 
Prabodhananda is not clear, and it is very' doubtful if he was (as 
alleged by Nityananda, Narahari and Manohara) an uncle of GopSla 
Bhatta; for the story of Trimalla-Vehkata-Prabodhananda is sus- 
piciously legendary and uncorroborated. 

The question is further complicated by the discovery of another 
Gopala Bhatta, who wrote atiother but an entirely different com- 
mentary on the Krsna-karndmfta, entitled $rava7iahlddim, and who 
apparently also belonged to Bengal. A MS. of this commentary was 
first noticed by S. R. Bhandarkar in his Catalogue of the collections 
of MSS. deposited in the Deccan College (Bombay, 1888, p. 135) 
under the seiial number 178 of .1879-80 ; the MS. now exists in the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute under the same number. The MS. 
is written in old Devanagari script which uses oc'casional Pfstha- 
mdtrd, and consists of 145 folios. In one of the opening verses * the 
author bows to his Guru, named Narayana, and in two of the con- 
cluding verses supplies some information about himself. The name 
of the author’s father is given in one of these verses as Bhaddat- 
(? Udyat-) phapa; * and we are infonned that the commentary was 

rf^rm i 
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composed to please the author's friend Vanamali-dasa and younger 
brother lyaksminarayana.* The Bengal origin of the commentary is 
indicated by the fact that it follows the Bengal recension of the 
text, and cites not only Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda (fol. 22b), but 
also the Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu (fol. i6a, i9b) of Rupa Gosvamin, 
earlier than which last work (i.e. earlier 1541 A.D.) it could not have 
been written. It follows generally the views of the Bengal school of 
Vaisnavism. 

The mention of yet another Gopala Bhatta, belonging to Bengal, 
is found incidentally in a sub-commentary on the Bhagavata* 
entitled Dtpikd-dipana. It is a commentary on the Bhavdrtha- 
dipikd commentary of Sridhara-svamin. The author Radharamana- 
dasa speaks of himself in the opening verses as devoted to the service 
of ^rimad Gopala Bhatta {inmad-gopdla-bhattdnam ddsye samsakta- 
mdnsah), as a worshipper of (the image of) Radharamana \rddha- 
xamana-sevind) and as a friend of Krsnagovinda {krsnagovinda- 
mitrena). Is this Gopala Bhatta different from those mentioned 
above ?® 


1 1 

* Chintaharan Chakravarti, Descriptive Catalogue of Skt. MSS. in the Vahgiya 
Sahitya Partsad, Introd., p. xvii. 

* Thanks are due to my friend, Mr. P K. Code, Curator of the Bhandarkai 
Oriental Institute, Poona, for loan of the Institute MSS. utilized in this artide. 




SOME IMPORTANT OFFICERS OF THE SULTANS 

OF DELHI 

By Anii, Chandra Banerjee 

In a previous issue of the Indian Culture (Vol. II, No. 4) I 
have given a brief account of the position and functions of the 
Wazlr. Although the Wazlr was undoubtedly the chief officer of 
the state, yet there' were numerous other functionaries, high and 
low, who influenced the decisions of the Sultans and carried on 
the business of administration. Unfortunately, however, it is 
hardly possible to gather complete details about them, for the 
chroniclers of the period found no interest in administrative history. 
'I'he best course open for us is to string together the incidental 
references scattered in their pages. 

The most powerful man in the state, next to the Sultan himself, 
was the Ndib-i-Malik * or Deputy of the Sovereign. He can hardly 
be regarded as an officer in the strict sense of the term, for his powers 
and functions approximated those of a regent. During the reign of 
Bahram Shah, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din became Deputy of the Sovereign 
on account of the Sultan's youth,® and ‘by virtue of his deputy-ship 
he took the affairs of the kingdom in his own hands, and in con- 
junction with the Wazir .... assumed control over the disposal of 
state affairs’.® It is interesting to note that 'the Maliks, Anurs, 
‘Ulamd, Sadrs, and the chiefs of the troops and Grandees of the 
capital were assembled together in the sublime audience hall for the 
purpose of the public rendering of fealty, all pledged their allegiance 
to the sovereignty of Mu’izz-ud-din Bahram Shah, and the Deputy- 
ship (Lieutenancy) of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din, Aet-kin'.^ TWs 
ceremonial rendering of fealty to the Deputy of the Sovereign along 
with the Sultan was probably necessary in order to make it obligator}’ 
upon aU the nobles to recognize the authority of one of their number, 
for the nobles in those days were extremely jealous of one another. 
In any case, this ceremony serves to emphasize the special importance 
of the position occupied by the Ndib-i-Malik. Nor was Ilditiyar-ud- 
cUn the only Deputy of the Sovereign during the period. Malik 


^ Barani, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 126. Both Elliot and Raverty speak 
of Naib-i-Mulk or Deputy of the state ; but the correct reading of the designation 
should probably be Naib-i-Malik or Deputy of the Sovereign. 

* Raverty, Tabaqat-i-NasiH, p. 751. 

® Ibid., p. 650. 


Md., pp. 750-751. 
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Qutb-ud-din Husain was i^eputy of the Sovereign during the reign of 
‘Ala-ud-din Mas’ud Shah.^ He was forced to ‘obtain martyrdom’ 
by the treachery of some of the nobles, who 'conveyed to the hearing 
of the Sultan’ a remark of the Deputy ‘which was contrary to the 
sublime opinion’.* The most famous Deputy of the Sovereign was 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban,* who actually governed the kingdom during 
the weak reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. During the reign of 
Kaiqubad, Malik Nizam-ud-din became Deputy of the Sovereign, and 
‘the government of the country was in his hands'.* 

The office of the Deputy of the Sovereign was a symptom of the 
weakness of the monarchy. It is significant that neither Iltutmish 
nor Balban, the two strong men of the Slave dynasty, entrusted the 
business of government to deputies. It is only when a Bahram 
Shah or a Kaiqubad sits upon the throne that we come across the 
installation of over mighty subjects as de facto goveruom of the 
kingdom. It is easy to see that this system of delegating royal 
powers to outsiders was extremely dangerous. The monarchy, the 
legitimate seat of authority, shrinks into the background, leaving the 
field clear for baronial intrigues and personal rivalry. In an age when 
it was difficult for the Crown itself to enforce its proper authority 
over the ambitious and tinscrupulous barons, it_ was too rnuch to 
expect that the authority of an outsider occtxpying the position of 
the Deputy should be implicitly obeyed. The system might 
guarantee strong administration and ])eace when there was a Balban 
to work it, but generally it was detrimental to the interests of the 
Monarchy and the people alike. It should be noted that the 
successors of the Slave Kings did not utilize the services of any 
Deputy of the Sovereign. The explanation is probably to be found 
in the fact that the strengthened position of the Monarchy rendered 
it unnecessary for it to take shelter behind, or to yield to, aggressive 
baronial claims. 

The office of the Deputy of the Sovereign should not be confused 
with that of the Ndih Sultan or the Sultin's vicegt?rent who had to 
carry on the Sultan's dutie.s during his absence. Thus, when Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughluq went to Bengal, his eldest son and heir-apparent 
acted as Ndib Sultan.'^ Firuz Shah Tughluq used t<j leave his 
faithful Waztr Khan-i-J ahan to deputise for him whenever he left 
the capital.* The appointment of a Ndib Sultan was a political and 


^ Raverty, Tabaqat i-Ndsin, p. 66i. 

® Ibid,, p. 702, * Ibid,, p* 605, 

^ Barani, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. HI, P- 1^26 
* BaranI, Calcutta Text, p. 451 . 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 368. 
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military necessity, occasioned by irequent emergencies demand- 
ing tbe temporary absence of the Sultan from the capital. It was 
not a concession snatched from an impotent Monarchy by an 
over-powerful nobility. 

One of the most important officers was the Amn-i-Hajih or 
Lord Chamberlain. He was often entrusted with military 'duties. 
The Amw-i-Hdjib of Iltutmish was at the head .of his troops when he 
fought against Nasir-ud-din Qabacha of Sind.* When Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balban was Amw-i-Hdjih under Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, he ‘was 
nominated to the head of an army sent against the Mughals’.* The 
occupants of this high office seem also to have served as provincial 
governors. Raverty says that the province of Hansi ‘appears to 
have been the peculiar appanage of the A mtr-i-Hdjib A case is on 

record in which the Armr-^ Hdjib tried to usurp the chief power in 
the Idngdom.* On his accession to the throne Bahram Shah seems 
to have given ’his confidence to Malik Badr-ud-din Sunqar who 
‘became Afmf-i-Hdjib and assumed the direction of state affairs'. 
This assumption of the direction of state affairs by the Amir-i- 
Hdjib was an encroachment upon the functions of the Waztr, and the 
inevitable result was rivalry between the two officials. The Atmr'i- 

Hdjib 'used to seek to acquire superiority over the Waztr and 

liked to issue his own orders', while the Waztr ‘was in the habit of 
influencing the Sultan's disposition' against his rival. When 'the 
Sultan's tanper became quite changed' towards the Arntr-i-Hajih, 
the latter tned to dethrone Bahram Shah. The alertness of the 
Waztr destroyed the plot, and the unsuccessful Amir-i -Hdjib had to 
pay the penalty with his Hfe. We clearly see, therefore, that 
although the Amfr-i-Hdjih was officially the occupant of a ceranoniai 
office and concerned primarily with the ceremonies of the court, 
yet circumstances might allow him to enjoy the supreme power in 
the state.® 

There was a Ndib Amir-i-Hdjib or Deputy Lord Chamberlain.* 
Malik Taj-ud-din Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who occupied this office under 
Nasir-ud-din MahmM, also governed Jhanjhanah.* 

The Bdrbak was the Master of Ceremonies * or Grand Usher.* 
His main duty was to present the petitions of the people to the 


» Raverty p. 613. » Ibid., p. 678. 

• lUd., p. 693, note 8. * lUd., pp. 650-655, 658-66«. 

• The AnOr-i-H^b is lefened to indifferently as Malik-^^HuHSb. 

HtijjSb, Malik KkSs Hdjib, Hdjib, etc, Cf. Raverty, p. 820. 

* Raverty, pp. 709, 759 ; Baraid, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 139. 162. 

’ Rave^, p. 759. • According to Raverty 

* According to Ishwariprasad (A History of the Qaratmah Tmks in India 
Vdl. I, p. 262). 
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Sultan when the latter sat on the throne.* Minhaj-ud-din refers to 
XJlugh Barhak or Chief Master of Ceremonies.* References to Naih 
Bdrhak * are numerous. Muhammad Tughluq occupied the office 
of Barbak before his father’s accession to the throne. Firuz Shah 
Tughluq served under him as 'Ndih Bdrbak. That Bdrbaks were 
entrusted with occasional military duties, is clearly shown by the 
fact that Malik Kafur was a Bdrbak when he was sent to the Deccan. 

Another prominent officer was the WakU-i-dar (also known as 
Rasul-i-dat and Hdjib-ul-Irsdl*). It is difficult to give an accurate 
idea of his functions. Raverty says that he was the ‘ Representative 
in Dar-bar ' ' ; another writer * describes him as ‘ the officer who 
superintended the ceremonies of preseirtation ’. Another writer ’ 
says that he performed ‘the secretarial functions of the court’. In 
any case, he seems to have been a very influential functionary.* 
Raihan, who occupied this post during the reign of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, was a powerful man.* There are ** many references to the 
office of the Ndib WaMl-i-dar. 

The Kotwdl was doubtless a very important official.** He was 
‘ the custodian of peace and order’.** The capital of the empire had 
its own Kotwdl. When Balban marched against Tughril KhSn, he 
left the capital in charge of the ‘Kotwal of Delhi', who was ‘one of 
his most trusty adherents’. The 'whole business of the state’ was 
entrusted to the Kotwdl, to whom the ‘various officials’ were sub- 
ordinated.** It was the Kotwdl of Delhi and his people who set aside 

* Barani, Calcutta Text, p. 578. It is difficult to understand why Kunwar 
Muhammad Ashraf (Life and Conditions of the 'People of Hindusthan, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tetters, Vol. I, 1935, No. z, p. 170) descnlxnR the Bdrbak 
as 'Master of the Rolls'. 

* Raverty, p. 694. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 150. 

* According to Dr. I.shwariprasad (ibid., p. 265), the KasUlf-dar (or Hdjib-ul 
Irsdl) was a different officer, whose function wa.s ‘probably’ to introduce persons to 
the Hajib. Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf (ibid., p. 168) identifies tlie Bdrbak with 
the Rasdl-i-dar. 

“ Pp. 694, 829. What does this mean ? Whose 'representative'? 

® Z. K. Basu, Tdrikk-i’Mtthurak Shdhi. 

' Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, ibid., p. 1O8. 

® Cf. the remarks of Barani, Calcutta Text, p, 576. Dr. Ishwaiiprasad says 
that the WukU-i-dar was the 'keeper of the key.s of the palatv-gates. This was an 
important office in the middle ages'. (Ibid., p. 262.) 

* Raverty, p. 827. 

*® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill pp. 126, 174. 

*’ Compare the functions of this official during the Mughal period. J . N. Sarkar, 
Mughal Administration, pp. G6-71. 

*® Ishwariprasad, ibid., p. 273. He is also described (p. 266) as 'Minister of 
Police and Public Prosecutor'. 

*® Barani, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 115, 
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Balban’s nomination and placed Kaiqubad on the throne/ The 
post seems to have been occasionally hereditary, for ]\Ialik 
Fakhr-ud-din, who held it under Balban and Kaiqubad, declares, 'I 
and my father have been Kotwals of Delhi for eighty years ’/ When 
'Ala-ud-din occupied Delhi and 'pitched his camp' in the plain of 
SM, 'the Kotwals with the keys of the forts’ came out to him.'’ 
'Ala-ul-Mulk, who held the post of Koiwdl of Delhi under 'Ala-ud-din 
Khalji, was a loyal servant of the Sultan ; he was powerful enough to 
offer plain advice to his master.* 'When 'Ala-ud-din marched against 
the Mughals led by Qutlagh KJiwaja, he ‘placed the city (of Delhi), 
his women and treasure’, under the ‘charge’ of this able lieutenant.® 
Provincial cities had their own Kotwals. We are told by 
Minhaj-ud-din * that Iltutmish directed his Sipdh-Sdldr to assume 
the office of Kotwdl of Gwalior on the conquest of that territory. 
There are references to the office of the Kotwdl Bak!’ 

In the Tabaqdt-i-Akban we find a reference to the Tajir begi 
or Minister of Commerce.* It is difficult to describe his functions 
precisely. 

The Muhtasib* was a powerful officer. He was the censor of 
public morals. It was necessary for Muslim Kings to ‘appoint an 
Inspector or Censor of Public Morals, for regulating the lives of the 
people in strict accordance with the scriptural rules. The Censor’s 
functions are to enforce the Prophet’s commands and put down the 
practices forbidden by him {amr wa nahi), — such as drinking dis- 
tilled spirits and fermented beer, bhang (i.e. hemp or Cannabis 
saliva) and other liquid intoxicants, gambUng and certain kinds of 

sexual immorality The punishment of heretical ' opinions, 

blasphemy against the Prophet, and neglect of the five daily prayers 
and the fast bf Ramzan by Muhammadans also lay within the 
province of tb,e Censor’.^® These remarks on the functions of the 
Muhtasib during the Mughal period undoubtedly apply to the period 
under review as well. It is hardly correct, therefore, to describe him 
as an ‘officer of municipal police’ and to say that his ‘chief duty was 
to control the market, to examine the weights and measures, and 
watch the conduct of the people ’.“ 


‘ Barani, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III. p. 124. ^ Ibid., p. 129. 

* Ibid., p. 160. * Ibid , pp. 170-171. 

® Ibid , p. 166. It should be noted that Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq left Delhi under 
the charge of his son Muhammad when he went to Bengal, and Firuz Shah Tughluq 
left the capital in charge of his Wazir whenever he went out. (See ante.) 

* Raverty, p. 620. Ibid , p. 709. 

® B. De, Vol. I, p. 154. ® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. IV, p- 502. 

J. N. Sarfcar, ibid., p. 30 Ishwariprasad, ibid., p. 273. 
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The Amlr-i-Akhuf (or Xkhur-bak or Akhuv-haki^) was the 
Superintendent of the Royal Stables or Master of the Horse. The 
holder of this office was generally a noble of position and influence. 
Raverty says that this high office was ‘only conferred upon dis- 
tinguished persons’. Malik Jamal-ud-din Yakut, the Abyssinian, 
‘who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour in attendance upon ’ 
Raziyyat ® and led to her ruin. Malik Badr-ud-din, who occupied 
this office during the reign of Iltutmish, ‘used never to be absent 
from the gate of the royal stable for a moment save through unavoid; 
able necessity; and, whether on the move or stationary, he used to be 
always present in attendance at the threshold of sovereignty’.* 
Minhaj-ud-din ‘ refers to the office of the Deputy Lord of the Stables. 

The Amir-i-Shikdr was the chief Huntsman* or Lord of the 
Hunt.’ This was a very high office, for we are told that Qutb-ud-din 
appointed Iltutmish as his Sar-i-Jdnddr and then ‘advanced him 
from one position to another until he raised him to the office of 
Amtr-i-Shikdr’ 

The Amlr-i-Majlis is de.scribed by Raverty* as Lord of the 
Council, and by another writer ’* as 'the chief officer of the Durbar’. 
His precise functions are unknown. 

Barani refers to the Chief Dewan^^ and Amtr Tuzak.** It is 
difficult to discover what these officers did. We are told that 
'Ala-ud-din was appointed Amir Tuzak by JaM-ud-din.’* 

Under Iltutmish there was a Superintendent of ^e Khalisah 
(crown province) of Tabarhindah, the post being occupied by Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din-Kara-Kash.’* We do not know whether any such 
officer existed under the successors of that Sultan. 

The Shaikh-ul-Islam was the ‘Muhammadan Patriarch’ ** or the 
Principal Religious Officer of the State.’* The appointment of such 
an officer was necessary in the interCvSt of Islam. It was also 
necessary in order to ‘ give a form ’ ” to the religious functions claimed 
by the Sultans. The occupants of this high office often played a 
very important part in political affairs. SultSn Bahram Sh§h once 
sent his Shaikh-ul-hldm to allay the sedition of the Amirs.’" J amSl- 
ud-din, who occupied this office under Nasir-ud-din, organized a 


* r, 042. 

^ lUd ,, p. 752. 


RlHot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. 137-152. 

Raverty, p 642. ^ Ibid., p, 752. 

Ibid., p. 604. Ishwariprasad, ibid., p. 262 

Raverty, pp. 603-604. ® Fp. 731, 761. 

Ishwariprasad, ibid,, p, 265. ** Elliot and Dowsoii, Vol. Ill, p. 194 

Ibid., p. T37. Ibid., p. 137. 

Raverty, p. 746. *6 Ibid., p. 702, 

Ishwariprasad, ihtd., p. 262. 

Kuiiwar Muhammad Abhraf, tbtd., p. 139. ** Raverty, pp, 658-659 
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conspiracy against that Eang.* In making appointments to this 
high of&ce the Sultans sometimes obeyed the principle of heredity. 
After Jamal-ud-din’s death his post was conferred upon his son.* 
The Sadf us-sudur was another prominent religious officer. 

It is interesting to learn that the Executioner was a member of 
the council of Muhammad Tughluq.* In this connection we may 
recall the case of Masrur during the reign of Harun al Rashid. 

Many officers are referred to, but in some cases it is almost 
impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding their position 
and functions. Some names, with their approximate English 
equivalents, are given below: 

Malik-al-Tujjdr (chief of the merchants).* 

Amir Kohi (Director of Agriculture).* 

Mir ’Arz (Minister of Petitions). 

Mustauf (Auditor).* 

A shrdf-i-Mamdlikd 

Mushrif-i^amdlik (Secretary of State).® 

Chdshnigir (Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen).® 

Sdkl-i-Khds (Personal Cup-bearer).*® 

Sar-Dawdt-ddr (Chief Keeper of the Private Writing Case).** 
Yuz-hdn (Keeper of the hunting leopards).** 

Tasht-ddr (Ewer-bearer).*® 


* Raverty, p. 702. * Ibid., p. 713. 

* BaranI, Calcutta Text, p. 472. 

* This ofBcer probably superintended the activities of the merchants. On 
the accession of Muhammad Tughluq, Malik Shihab-ud-din was appointed to this 
post. (Ishwaiiprasad, ibid., p. 63.) 

® Barani, Calcutta Text, p. 498. Dr. Ishwariprasad (ibtd., p. 261) says; ‘This 
was an office to »nanage the department of agriculture which was organized (under 
Muhammad Tughluq) mainly with a view to mitigate the severity of famine’. 
Firishta (Lucknow Text, p. 140) writes 'Amir Koli’. 

® During the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq this officer supervised the accounts 
of Diwan-i-Risdlah (office of correspondence) and Diwan-i-Bandgdn (department of 
royal slaves). Raverty (p. 650) says that the word also means 'Head Clerk’. 

* Raverty, p. 710. 

® Ibtd., p. 638. When Iltutmish decided to nominate Raziyyat as his heir, 
it was this officer who wrote out the royal decree. According to Raverty, the word 
'Mushiif ' signifies an examiner or authenticator of records and documents. 

® Ibid., p. 723. There was also a Ndib Chdshnigir. (Raverty, p. 761.) 

‘® Ibid., pp. 736, 746, A person holding this office under Iltutmish was 
promoted to the post of Chdshn^r (Raverty, p. 723)- 

>* Ibid., p. 736. *® Ibid., p. 745. 

Ibid., p. 745. When Malik Hindu Khan was promoted by Iltutmish from 
this office to the post of Treasurer, ‘he did not give up the office of Tasht-ddr up to 
the end of the Sultan’s lifetime, and used, as heretofore, to perform the duties of 
personal Ewer-bearer’. 
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Sharab-dar (Keeper of Liquor).* 

Sar-chatar-ddr (Chief of the Canopy-bearers).^ 

Bahlah-ddr (Bearer of the Privy Purse).® 

Jdma-ddr (Keeper of the Wardrobe).^ 

Shahnah (Superintendent).® 

Khdsah-ddr (Personal attendant).® 

Shahmgl (Superintendent of territories),'^ 

Mmalld-ddr (Keeper of the Royal Carpet).® 

Farrdsh (Servant in charge of carpets, etc.).** 

Dabtr (Secretary).*® 

Mir 'Imarat (Chief Engineer of the Kingdom) 

Sliaraf-al-Mulk (Financial Secretary).** 

Diwan-i-Ashrdf (Accountant General). 

Akahdr Nawis (Recorders of news about foreigners).*^ 

* Raverty, pp. 748, 779. Under Iltutmish this office wa.s held hy Altiiniah, 
who later on became governor of Tabarhindah and perished with Raiciy}'at. 

Ibid,, p. 748. Althniah held this office as well. * I hid,, p. 752. 

® dbid,, p. 754. There was a Sar Jdma-ddr or Chief Keeper of tlie Wardrobe 
(Raverty, p. 758). Dr. Ishwariprasad (ibid,, p. 263) says that the Sar [dma-ddr\ 
'duty was to wave a chnwri over the king’s head to ward off the flies’. 

There was a Shahnah of the stable (Raverty, p. 754), a Shahnah of the elephants 
(Raverty, pp. 757, 761) and a Shahnah of rivers and vessels (Raverty, p. 757). Once 
an Amlr-t- Majlis was promoted to the office of Shahnah of the elephants. (Raverty, 
p. 761.) Compare the ftmctions of the Anitr-i-Akhiir. Under Muhammad 
Tughluq there was an officer called Amlr-i-FUdn or I.K>rd of Klephants, (Ishwari- 
prasad, ibid,, p. 262.) There was also a Shahnah 4 -bdrgdh or Superintendent of the 
Royal Court. 

® Under Iltutmish this office was occupied by Uhiyas-ud-din Balhan. (Raverty, 
pp. 802, 806.) Raverty (p. 802, note i)says : ^KhdfidhFarddrmiht name formerly 
applied to a soldier whose arms were furnished by his master, and, in more recent 
times, applied to the bearer of betel box ; but we are not to suppose that Sultan 
I-yal-timish wa^-so much of a Hindu as to chew pan supdri, Tlie word above used 
seems to signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, i>crhaps a falconer'. 

^- 3 ^* Raverty says that this word 'is rarely used by our author 
t except with reference to those states and territories cjver which 

the Mughals obtained sway’. 

® Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Shdhl, K. K. Basu, p. 50. 

® Raverty (p. 659) says that *FarrdshU are servants of the houses of great men 
who spread the carpets, make the beds, and pitch the tents on journeys'. In one 
instance the Head Farrash 'acquired complete ascendency' over a Sultan's mind, 
and whatever he said to the Sultan that the Sultin would do', 

IJ)id„ p. 635. 

» Amir Bakht, who occupied this office under Muhammad Tughluq. 
supervised the work of the Diwan-i-Khdtuth and enjoyed forty thousand dinars a 
year topther with a jagir yielding an equal amount of revenue. (Ibn BatQta, 
French translation, Vol. Ill, p. 401.) 

** riiese officers ' wrote a full account of the foreigners who visited India. They 
entered in their registers full particulars about them— their identity, their dres* 
and the number of their retainers’. (Ishwariprasad. ibid.. x>. 262.) 
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Shiqddr (Collector of revenue).^ 

Faujddr (Revenue officer and magistrate). 

‘Zmil (Revenue Officer). 

Khut (Revenue Officer).* •* 

Mnqaddam (Revenue Officer). 

Kdrkun (Revenue Officer). 

Mutsarnf (Revenue Officer). 

Choudhuri (Revenue Officer). 

Patwdn (Village Accountant). 

Khazdnchi (Treasurer). 

Diwan-i-Mustakhrij (Revenue Officer).* 

Muharddr (Keeper of the Royal Seals). 

Kharitaddr (Officer in charge of the Royal letter bag).* 
Muhassal (Revenue Officer). 

Mutsaddi (Clerks in charge of the gate of the Palace).* 
Naqtb-al-Nuqbah (Officer regulating entrance to the Palace). 
Parddddr (Chief of the gate-keepers).® 

Bashmaqddr (Sandal-bearer of the king).’ 

Khazdin-i-Khds (Keeper of the Royal Jewellery). 

This long but incomplete list ® of officers may be concluded 
with a brief reference to the espionage system of the Sultans of 
Delhi. Readers of Kautilya’s Arthasastra are aware of the important 
part played by the espionage system in Mauryan political 
organization. There are reasons to assume that it played no less 
important a part in the political system created by the Turkish con- 
querors of India. The reason is obvious. Affection was a rare 
virtue and loyalty was rarer still. No ruler could, therefore, afford 


* The holder of this office collected revenue from a shiq or subdivision of a 
province. Muhammad Tughluq divided the Maratha country into four shiqs. 
Dr. Ishwariprasad says (ibid., p. 263) that the name Shiqddr ‘was sometimes applied 
toihe chief financial officer of a province or to a viceroy in his financial capacity’ 

* This was generally the designation of petty Hindu landholders. 

® It is impossible to give a precise idea about the position and functions of 
these revenue officers. 

•* Elliot and Dowson (Vol. Ill, p. 243) translate it into purse-bearer. 

* Dr. Ishwariprasad (ibid., p. 264) says that the Mntsaddts ‘sat at the gate of 
the palace and did not allow any one to enter unless his name was entered in a 
register. In addition to the name they recorded the number of his attendants and 
the date and time of his arrival. The King himself inspected these registers. If 
any incidents occurred at the gate, they were also recorded’. 

® Ibn Batutah (French translation, Vol. HI, p. 280) says that this post was held 
by prominent nobles. 

^ Ishwariprasad, ibid., p. 265. 

“ There were many judici; 1 and military officers. 
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to neglect the primary task of ensuring his own safety by organizing 
an effective espionage system. 

We are told by Barani * that, ‘ in his efforts to secure justice’, 
Balban organized an efficient espionage system. He appointed 
confidential spies {hands) * in all the fiefs, and throughout his 
territories; he also appointed them for great cities, and for importapt 
and distant towns. And that they might discharge their duties 
with efficiency and honesty he did not give them too large a field of 
observation. He never failed to attend to what came to his know- 
ledge through these spies, and had no respect for persons in 
administering justice. These spies were greatly feared by the 
nobles and officials, and neither they nor their sons or dependants 
dared to distress any innocent person Barani cites the example 
of Malik Bak-bak, governor of Buda’im. This powerful noble, 

‘ in a fit of drunkenness, while at Buda’un, caused one of his domestic 
attendants to be beaten to death with scourges. vSometime after- 
wards, the Sultan went to Buda’un, and the man’s widow complained 
to the Sultan. He immediately ordered that this Malik Bak-bak, 
chief of Buda’un, should be scourged to death in the jiresence of the 
widow. The spies {hand) who had been stationed to watch the fief 
of Buda’un, and had made no report, were hanged over the gate of 
the town ’. Such a system was undoubtedly necessary in order to 
prevent misgovemment and oppression in the provinces. Balban 
did not spare his own son. When Bughra Khan was appointed to 
the charge of ‘ Samana, Sannam, and all their dependencies Balban 
‘ sent spies {hand) to watch over his proceedings, and took great 
pains to obtain information of his doings, The son accordingly 
conducted himself honourably and gave up improper indulgences .* 

The espionage system was further developed by 'Al§-ud-dln 
Khalji. According to Barani,* he ‘provided so carefully for the 
acquisition of intelligence, that no action of good or bad men was 
concealed from him. No one could stir without his knowledge, and 
whatever happened in the houses of nobles, great men, and officials, 
was com m unicated to the SuMn by his reporters. Nor were the 
reports neglected, for explanations of them were demanded. The 
system of reporting went to such a length, that nobles dared not 
speak aloud even in the largest palaces, and if they had anything to 
say they communicated by signs. In their own houses, night and 


^ Elliot and Dowsoa, VoL HI, p. loi. 

* There are references (Elliot and Dowson, VoL lH, p. 215) to 'NMb of the 
hands \ 

® Barani, Elliot and Dowson, VoL III, p. 112* 

^ Ibid,, pp. 179-80* 
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day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble. No word 
or action which could provoke censure or punishment was allowed 
to transpire. The transactions in the bazars, the buying and selling, 
and the bargains made, were all reported to the Sultan by his spies, 
and were kept under control’. Nothing less than such a well- 
controlled system of eternal vigilance could keep the ambitious and 
turbulent nobles in check. 

The account ‘ of Ibn Batutah “ makes it clear that Muhammad 
Tughluq made an extensive use of spies (then known as manhis). 
There was a well-organized bureaucratic system : the report of spies 
working in different parts of the Empire and amidst different classes 
of the population, reached the Sultan through many intermediary 
officers. ‘ The fear of the spies was great, and even the highest 
officers felt afraid of them The position of such spies seems to 
have been analogous to the Khufia navis or ‘ secret writer ’ of the 
Mughal period — a ‘ confidential agent ’ who ‘ reported s^retly on 
events without any communication with the local authorities 

We may conclude with a brief reference to the Kdrkhands which 
have been elaborately described by ' Afif. The Kdrkhdnds provided 
the necessary supplies for all officials. They also provided the 
necessary supplies for the royal library, the royal jewel hot^e, the 
royal pastures, the royal stables and the royal palaces and buildings. 
They were managed by a great* noble who acted with the assistance 
of mutasarrifs. The Kdrkhdnds seem to have occupied a very im- 
portant place in the administrative machinery of the Sultanate of 
Delhi. Their origin may probably be traced to Persia.® 


* Supported by the Masalik. 

® French translation, Vol. Ill, pp, 386-87. 

* Ishwariprasad, Ibid., p. 274. 

* J. N. Sarkar, Ibid., p. 73. 

* Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf, Ibid., p. 156. 




THE TANTRAS: THE FIFTH VEDA 

By M. Rene Guenon 
{Introduction ‘ on the author) 

There is a far too general impression in certain circles that 
orthodox traditional intellectuality cannot be seriously maintained, 
or cannot be maintained in its entirety, in the face of modern 
Western sciencd; in the face of what passes for science in the West, 
we should perhaps say, since a large part of this so-called science is 
built upon pure hypothesis and cannot therefore be properly classed 
as knowledge of any kind. The inipression of the impotence of 
orthodoxy, in the face of its ‘scientific’ adversaries, corresponds no 
doubt to a certain reality, and one which traditional teaching has 
always foreseen: the coming of a time when disorder and false ideas 
would prevail in the world; but the truth of ideas is plainly unaffected 
by the numerical preponderance of the ignorant, and the impotence 
here is actually in man, and not in the traditional standpoint with 
which he has become unable to identify himself. The impression is 
illusory then, when it is transported outside the realm of human 
contingencies, where questions of material preponderance have their 
place, into the realm of pure intellectuality where they have none, 
and the illusion, where it exists, rests upon a double ignorance 
which the supposedly 'scientific’ outlook is designed to maintain: 
ignorance, first and foremost, of what traditional intellectuality 
really represents, and secondly of what is really represented by the 
modem Western mentality in its various aspects. The ‘scientific’ 
outlook, we say, is designed to perpetuate an ignorance of traditional 
intellectuality, in short of any intellectuality which relates its object 
to the unity of a transcendant principle; it is by this rejection of any 
superior principle that modem science is to be distinguished from 
the sciences of any other age, and the civilization of the modem 
West from that of any either time or place ; it is also by this rejection, 
or ‘liberation’ as some like to call it, that modem science loses all 
real intellectual value, all possibility of synthesizing the multiplicity 
of facts which it studies in any sort of unity, and all possibility of 

* This Introdtiction regarding the works of M. Rene Gu&on is quite necessary 
for understanding the standpoint the author takes in respect of the Hiudu Scriptures. 
The Introduction is prepared by Mr. Maciver, an Englishman studying Sanskrit at 
Santinifcetan, who is himself most conversant with the works of Rene Guenon. 
Mr. Maciver has also translated this paper which is in French in the original. 
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explaining these facts except in terms of ever-changing hypotheses, 
which means all possibility of really explaining them at all. 

A proper understanding of the modern mentality is something 
which can only be acquired in the light of orthodox doctrine, and 
this for at least two reasons, firstly b^ecause the modern mentality 
only exists in virtue of its rejection of orthodoxy, and secondly 
because nothing can be thoroughly and profoundly understood 
except in the light of traditional doctrine ; it necessarily follows 
therefore that those who have deserted their traditional paths for 
the will-o’-the-wisp of Western ideas are less qualified to know what 
they themselves are dealing with, and what influences they are 
serving, than those who have kept themselves rigorou.sly from 
contact with the West. 

Those who have any deep grasp of traditional doctrines can 
have very little use for modern science, and they do not need much 
acquaintance with it to convince them of the fact; in the East 
moreover this science is representative of an alien mentality with 
which the representatives of tradition have normally no need to 
concern themselves ; those who are attached to modernism in one 
form or another are therefore a])t to remain unaware that it is 
actually modern Western science which cannot for a moment be 
maintained in the face of traditional intellectuality. Perhaps for 
the most part this does not greatly matter, for those who are attached 
to modernism would generally be incapable of any profound attach- 
ment to tradition, either from a native incapacity of intellect, or 
else because the prejudices of the modern outlook have stamped 
them with an incurable deformity of mind. There may be some, 
however, who would be able and willing to discard the fetters of 
Western 'culture', if they understood its true character; it is their 
attention in i>articular that we wish to draw to the worjes of M. Rene 
Guenon. 

These works have a somewhat unique character in modern 
times; not so much because they are constantly inspired by the 
purest traditional orthodoxy, which the East has alway.s known and 
never ceased to know, but bt'cause this pure traditional doctrine 
appears under a Western name, in a Western tongue, and in short 
because the author’s task has been to illuminate, the chaos and 
disorder of the Western mind with it. To express the pure doctrine 
without distortion in tenns of a mentality which is firstly so limited 
as that of the West, in its e.sseutial naturt', and secondly so pro- 
foundly deformed as the result of a long process of decay, is some- 
thing which calls for a closer acquaintance with Western civilization 
than any Oriental could at'quire in the nomial course of events. 
The importance of M. Cu6non's works te such Orientals ’as have 
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suffered the influence of the West, lies precisely in his ability to 
situate the components of modem Western civilization in their 
proper plan by the Hght of traditional doctrine, and also to situate 
the traditional civilization of the West, from which modem civiliza- 
tion is not derived by legitimate descent, in its proper place beside 
the traditional civilizations of the East, as an aspect of that perpetual 
and unanimous primordial tradition from which all are derived. 

We have here, in fact, a traditional orthodoxy which transcends 
the forms of particular traditions, like that of Shri Rimkrishna, 
but accompanied by a precise and detailed knowledge of different 
traditions which Ramakrishna never possessed. 

The works of M. Rene Guenon have not yet received much 
attention in India; partly, no doubt, because they are written in 
French and have in only one instance been translated and published 
in English, and partly, perhaps, because the one translation which 
has appeared in English is at times defective, and always very far 
from reproducing the author’s characteristic clearness and simplicity 
of style. To our knowledge these works have only twice been 
noticed in Indian periodicals; once in ‘Triveni’ (Jan.-Feb., 1935) 
where they formed the subject of a very interesting article entitled 
‘Oriental Knowledge and Occidental Research' by M. Andre Preau, 
and once in the ‘ Visva-Bharati Quarterly’ (Nov.-Jan., 1935-1936) 
where a chapter from one of M. Guenon’s books, ‘The Crisis of the 
Modem World’ was presented in translation by Mr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, under the title of ‘Sacred and Profane Science’. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy prefaced his translation with a diort 
introductory note in which he identified himself with the traditional 
standpoint of the author and declared that in his view no one writing 
in a modem Western tongue ‘is more significant than Rene Guenon 
whose task it has been to expound the universal metaphysical 
tradition that has been the foundation of every past culture, and 
which represents the indi^ensable basis for any civilization deserving 
to be so called’. In detailing the author’s works Mr. Coomaraswamy 
drew particular attention to ‘Man and his Becoming according to the 
Vedanta’ as ‘probably the best account of the Ved§.nta available 
in any European language’; it is this book which has unfortunately 
been the victim of an inadequate English rendering. We make 
particular mention of Mr. Coomaraswamy, because his name com- 
mands an attention which our own does not, and also because certain 
recent works of his, which seem to have been a cause of some per- 
plexity amongst Orientalists, find an almost indispensable comple- 
ment in the works of M. Guenon. 

The article of M. Guenon’s which we now present is characteristic ; 
it was pubhshed this year in the August-September number of 
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‘Etudes Traditionnelles’, a French periodical to which he is a regular 
contributor, and we have translated it as _ a particularly cogent 
proof that the representatives of orthodox intellectixality who are 
familiar with certain of the pretended ‘ conclusions ’ of modem science 
are as much entitled and indeed obliged to disregard them as those 
who have never heard of them at all; if they concern themselves with 
such things as the so-called 'law of progress’, or its corollaries, it can 
only be to reduce them to whatever vestige of legitimacy they may 
possess and to demonstrate their intellectual impossibility beyond 
these limits ; for it is not maintained that Western science is alto- 
gether false, but only that its legitimate field is rigorously and fatally 
hmited to the realm of material phenomena, to the exclusion of all 
that transcends them; this suffices, however, to deprive it of any real 
intellectual interest. 

We must especially emphasize the fact that this article was 
originally destined for a public which is already familiar with the 
author’s works, and therefore in a position to know exactly what 
there is behind modern science ; those who lack this advantage may 
well have a number of more or less serious objections to make, but 
provided it is not assumed that these cannot be met, because they 
are not met here, then the article may serve its purj>ose ; we have 
meant it only as an introduction to the atithor’s works, and of these 
a very considerable part is devoted to meeting possible objections in 
advance, so much so that no one who knows them would be likely to 
complain of a deficiency in this respect. We do not wish to suggest 
that every possible objection has been met, for if the author confined 
himself entirely to answering the objections that can be foreseen, 
the task would probably be enough to absorb all his activities, to the 
actual exclusion of his principal aim, which is the presentation of 
orthodox doctrine; and apart from that the number or passible objec- 
tions to a point of doctrine is equal to the number of ways of mis- 
understanding it, and therefore indefinite. But plainly there is no 
real presumption that an objection cannot be met in the fact that it 
has not been met explicitly, and actually it will seldom be 
found that an objection has not been met t)y implication and in its 
germ, as it were, in M. Guenon’s work.S. What must never be lost 
of, in any case, is that where traditional doctrines are concerned one 
is no longer faced with ‘profane science’, but with ‘Sacred Science’, 
which rests not upon hj'potheses and mere probabilities, but upon 
absolute metaphysical certainties, and is therefore in a position to 
answer any objection whatsoever, given the occasion, and provided 
always that there is anything to be gained by doing so. 

Of the various peculiarly modem errors which we have often 
had to denounce, one which sets itself most, flatly in the way of any 
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proper understanding of traditional doctrines is what may be called 
‘historicalism’, which is really only a simple consequence of the 
‘evolutionist’ mentality: it consists in the supposition that every- 
thing must have started from the crudest and most rudimentary 
beginnings and subsequently have undergone a progressive elabora- 
tion, resulting in the appearance of particular conceptions at given 
times, the time being always more recent in proportion as the con- 
ception is taken to be more elevated; the implication is that ideas of 
such an elevated order could only be ‘the product of an already 
advanced civilization’, to use an expression which has become so 
common as often to be repeated more or less mechanically even by 
people who are trying to react against this sort of mentality, but who 
have only ‘traditionalist’ intentions, without any kind of real 
traditional knowledge. This way of thinking must be countered 
with the plain statement that it is at its origin, on the contrary, that 
everything belonging to the spiritual and intellectual sphere is found 
in a state of perfection, from which it has continuously departed ever 
since, during the gradual ‘darkening’ which necessarily accompanies 
every cyclic process of manifestation this fundamental law which we 
must be content to recall here without going into further develop- 
ments, is clearly sufficient to reduce all the conclusions of what is 
called ‘ historical criticism ’ to nothing. It is to be further remarked 
that there is a definite purpose behind ‘criticism’ of this kind, which 
is to deny the possibility of any superhuman element and to treat 
traditional doctrines themselves as purely human ‘thought’, on 
exactly the same level as philosophy and the profane sciences; here 
again no compromise of any sort is possible, the fact being that it is 
really this profane ‘ thought ’, which is of such recent origin and which 
could only have appeared, we may say, as ‘the product of an already 
advanced degeneration’, to turn the phrase which we quoted further 
back in an ‘ anti-evolutionist ’ sense. 

Applying these general considerations to the Hindu tradition, 
it has to be stated, contrary to the opinion of the Orientalists, that 
what are called ‘Vedism’, ‘Brahmanism’, and ‘Hinduism’ have 
absolutely no existence; they do not exist, we mean, if they are to 
be understood as doctrines which have made their appearance and 
replaced one another at successive epochs, each epoch characterized 
by essentially different, not to say more or less antagonistic con- 
ceptions, which have thus arisen one after another as the outcome 
of mere ‘reflection ’ conceived upon the model of simple philosophical 
speculation. If the terms ‘Vedism’, ‘Brahmanism’, and ‘Hinduism’ 
must be maintained, they, are to be taken only as so many names for 
a single tradition ; as such all of them are quite fitting, and the most 
that could be said is tha c each refers more specially to a particular 
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aspect of the tradition, but these different aspects are atl inseparably 
connected and cannot be detached from one anotlier in any way. 
This follows directly from the fact that , -in principle, the tradition 
which we speak of is contained in its entirety in the Veda, and 
consequently that whatever is opposed to the \>da or falsely derived 
from it is excluded from this tradition, under whatever aspect it is 
viewed; the unity and immutability of the doctiine arc thus ensured, 
and this whatever the developments and adaptations which may be 
occasioned in response to the particular needs and aptitudes of 
different ages. 

It should, in fact, be cdearly understood that tlie changelessness 
of the doctrine in itself is no obstacle to any sort of dcwelopments or 
adaptations, so long as these always rest in strict accord with prin- 
ciples; at the same time, of coursts they can never constitute any 
sort of a ‘novelty’, for in evc^ry case it can only bt‘ a (question of 
rendering explicit what was always inqdied in the dtK.'trine from the 
very beginning, or altematively of setting forth the .same tniths in 
different terms so as to make tiunn more accessible to the mentality 
of a ‘darker’ age. Wliat could at first be gra.sped imme<liatcly and 
without difficulty in the actual principle, could no longer be found 
there by' men of later age.s, apart from exceptions, so that it became 
necessary to make up for the general lack of understanding with a 
profusion of explanations and commentaries, none which had ever 
before been needed; further, as the capacity fur direct attainment 
of pure knowledge continued to dwindle, it bec-ame necessary to 
open np other ‘ways’ which made n.se of ever more contingent 
means and thus kept pace, so as to rectify it as far as possible, with 
the ‘descent’ which continued from age to age as earthly humanity 
fulfilled its cycle. Henc'e, for its transcendent ends, one may say 
that the more the intellectual and spiritual level of humanity 
declined, the more means it received of attaining them, so that all 
that offered any possibility might still be re.scued, with due allowance 
for conditions which mu.st necessarily prevail as a result of cyclic laws. 

These are the considerations which permit a proper under- 
standing pf the place occupied in the irindu tradition by what is 
usually given the name of ‘Tantrism’, this place bt'UJg that of a 
body of teachings and means of ‘realization’ which are more parti- 
cularly suited to the conditions of the Kali-Yuga. It would be quite 
wrong therefore to reganl it as a doctrine apart, and even more so 
as some sort of 'system’, as Westerners are only too ready to do; 
really it is rather in the nature of a ‘spirit’, if the expression be 
permitted, which is more or k^ss diffused throughout the whole of 
the Hindu tradition as it stands at presenjt, and in such a way that 
it would be almost impos.sible to attributtvexact and clearly, defined 
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frontiers to it; so when it is reflected that the start of the Kali-Yuga 
goes back far beyond what are recognized as 'historical’ times, it 
has to be granted that actual origin of Tantrism, far from being as 
‘late’ as is claimed by some, must of necessity'' elude the limited 
means at the disposal of profane investigation. Moreover when we 
speak of its origin and make it actually coincide with that of the 
Kali-Yuga, as we do here, this is only half true; to be exact, it is only 
true when it is specified that what is in question Tantrism as such, 
we mean as the expression or oultmrd manifestation of something 
which, like all the rest of the tradition, always existed in principle 
in the Veda itself, although it was more explicitly formulated and 
developed in its applications only when circumstances came to require 
it. It will thus be seen that there is a double point of view to 
consider here: on the one hand Tantrism can be found in the Veda 
itself, because it is contained there in its principle; but on the other 
hand, it cannot correctly receive a name as a distinct aspect of the 
doctrine until the moment when it is made explicit for the reasons 
which we have noted, and it is in this explicit aspect and this aspect 
only that it can be considered as peculiar to the Kali-Y iiga. 

Tlie name of Tantrism derives from the fact that the teachings 
which form its basis are set forth in treatises Ijearing the generic 
title of Tantras, and this name is directly 1)ound up with the sym- 
bolism of weaving which we have sj^oken about elsewhere, for 
ianfra, in its strict sense, is the'warp’ of acloth; we have pointed out 
that words of the same meaning are also to he found in other places 
applied to Sacred Books. These Tantras are often regarded as 
forming a ‘fifth Veda’, specially destined for men of tlie Kah-Yugu, 
and this would be altogether unjustified if thej' were not derived from 
the Veda, understood in its strictest sense, as an adaptation to the 
conditions of a particular epoch; this we have already explained. It 
is essential too to grasp that the Veda, in its principal and as it were 
‘timeless’ state, is really one, before becoming threefold and then 
fourfold in its ex})ression; should it then become hvefold at the 
present day in view of further developments needed for less ‘open’ 
faculties of understanding, which ean no longer work so directly in 
the realm of pure intellectuality, it is clear that this will not have any 
greater effect upon its primitive unity, fru- this is essentially its 
‘perpetual’ (sanitaria) aspect, and therefore independent of the 
special circumstances of any and every age. 

The doctrine of the Tantras then is nothing and can indeed be 
nothing but a dei'clopmenl from certain view iioints, and a perfectly 
normal one, of what is already contained in the Veda, for it is thus 
and thus alone that it can form an integral part of the Hindu tradi- 
tion. as in fact it doe.s. As for the means of realization (sidhaiia) 
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prescribed by tbe Tantras, by the same token they can be said to 
be directly derived from the Veda, for they are really only the 
application and the putting into practice- of this doctrine. Every 
kind of rite, either of capital or subordinate importance, should of 
course be included amongst such means, and if they seem all the 
same to wear a certain aspect of ‘novelty’ when contrasted with 
what preceded them, the reason is that there was no need to con- 
ceive of these means in previous ages, except perhaps as mere 
possibilities, for people had no need of them then, and had others at 
their disposal which were more suited to their nature. In this there 
is something exactly comparable to the .special development of a 
traditional science at some given time; a development of this kind 
is just as little a spontaneous ‘appearance’ or an ‘innovation’, 
for here again it can only be a matter of applying principles, and in 
such principles every application pre-exists at least implicitly and so 
could at any moment be made explicit, if there were any reason for 
it; but in actual fact such a reason is not to be found except in the 
contingent circumstances which characterize a particular epo^. 

Now the impossibility of practising strictly ‘Vedic’ rites, as 
they were ‘in the beginning’, follows only too plainly from the 
simple fact that soma, which plays a capital part in them, has been 
lost for a time beyond ‘historical’ reckoning; and it must be clearly 
grasped that when we speak of soma here, it .should be taken to 
signify a whole body of things originally manifest and accessible to 
all, which in the course of the cycle has become hidden, at least 
from ordinary humanity. Henceforward ‘substitutes’ for these 
things were needed, which naturally had to be found in a lower 
sphere than the first; thus the ‘.supports' by which the possibility 
of a ‘realization’ was maintained became ever more and more 
materialized from age to age, keeping pace with the downward 
march of cyclic manifestation; a comparison of the ritual uses of 
wine and soma, for instance, would furnish a symbolicsJ example 
of this. Wuen we speak of ‘materialization’ however, it should not 
be simply taken in the very narrow sense which is commonest; as 
we understand it, it may be said to start as soon as one leaves pure 
knowledge, which is also the only pure ^irituality ; and the appeal' 
to factors pertaining^ to sentiment or will, for instance, is not one of 
the least signs of this kind of ‘materialization’, even if such fpctois 
are used in a legitimate way; are used, that is, only as means, sub- 
ordinated to an end which is alwa)^ knowledge; were they not so, 
indeed, one could no longer speak of ‘realization’ at all, but only of 
a deviation, an imitation or a parody, all of the things which are 
rigorottsly excluded by traditional orthodoxy, whatever form or 
level it may take. 
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This last observation of ours is exactly applicable to Tantrism, 
which, generally speaking, offers more of an 'active than' a 'contempla- 
tive way', or in other words is more associated with 'power' tban 
with knowledge; and a particularly significant fact in thia connection 
is the prominence which it gives to what is called the ‘heroic way' 
{vtra-mdrga). The term mryu which is equivalent to the Tatin 
virtus, at all events in the acceptation which it had before it was 
brought down to a ‘moral’ plane by the Stoics, is clearly expressive 
in its strict sense, of the essential and, one may say, ‘t3q)ical’ quality, 
not of the Brihman, but of the Kshatriya ; and the vtra is distinguished 
from the fashu, that is to say the being who is held by 
the bonds of ordinary existence, less by effective knowledge than 
by a •wilful affirmation of ‘autonomy’, which, according to the use 
he makes of it, may just as well carry him away from the end, at 
this stage, as lead him to it. The danger, in fact, is that 'power' 
may be sought for its own sake alone, and so become a hindrance 
instead of a help and that the individual may thus come to make 
himself his own end; it goes without saying, however, that this is 
simply deviation and abuse, which can never ^ring from anything 
but lack of understanding, and for this the doctrine can in no way 
be held responsible; furthermore, what we say concerns only the 
'way' in itself, and not the aim, because, we must insist, this is the 
same in every case, and can never be anything but knowledge, for 
it is hy knowledge and in knowledge only that the being truly 
‘realizes’ itself in all its possibilities. It is none the less true for 
that, that the means offered for attaining this end are stamped, as 
they must inevitably be, with the special characteristics of the 
Kali-Yuga: it should be recalled, in this connection, that the proper 
role of the ‘hero’ is always and everywhere depicted as a 'quest', 
which may be cro’wned with success it is true, but also may end 
in a reverse; and the 'quest' itself implies the existence, when the 
'hero' appears, of something which has been lost beforehand and 
which it is for him to recover; this task, at the finish of which the 
vtra becomes divya, may be defined, if one likes as the search for 
soma or the ‘draught of immortality' {amritd), whose symbolism 
incidentally is exactly equivalent to that of the ‘quest of the Grail’ 
in the West; and by the recovery of soma the end of the cycle rejoins 
its beginning in the ‘ timeless'. 




‘THIEME AND PANINI’ 

By Ksetresh Chunder Chattopadhyaya 

I have read with considerable interest Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s 
paper under the above caption in the Indian Culture, Vol. IV, pp. 
387-389, in which he has attempted a reply to the criticisms of Dr.' 
Paul Thieme and myself in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 329-349, on Dr. Ghosh’s article on ‘ Panini and the Rkprd- 
flMkhya’ in I.H.Q., X, pp. 665-670. I am, however, much pained at 
the personal heat that Dr. Ghosh has introduced in these impersonal 
rliscussions — vide his remarks like ‘ his previous Olympian hauteur ’ 
(p, 387), 'Every one but a Thieme .... will readily concede’ 
(p. 387), ‘ Thienie’s vituperative eloquence’ (p. 388), ‘ this impudence 
on the part of Thieme’ (p. 397), etc. etc. All this is uncalled fOT in 
a scientific controversy. It is also doubtful if such remarks raise a 
writer in the estimation of fellow scholars. I have carefully gone 
through the words of Dr. Thieme to find out if he has given sufficient 
provocation to Dr. Ghosh for using such expressions but I have 
failed to discover it. Dr. Thieme has not roundly accused him of 
'critical conceit’ as Dr. Ghosh has imagined {I.C., IV, p. 387). In 
closing his paper Dr. Thieme has actually said only this: ' For I am 
satisfied that the scholastic method of interpretation .... has 
proved adequate in principle, and is warranted by the admirably 
consistent and accurate character of Panini’s work, which modern 
readiness to detect mistakes — ^it may be stated in fairness that fie 
unjustifiable contempt for India’s great grammarian is not p^uliar 
to Dr. Ghosh alone — and modem " critical ” conceit have failed to 
discredit’ {I B.Q., XIII, pp. 342-3). It is quite evident from these 
words that with one little exception they are only general remarks, 
not applicable to any particular individud. It is only in the parm- 
thetical reference that Dr. Ghosh comes in and that only in connexion 
with ‘ modem readiness to detect mistakes’. Dr. Ghosh has him^ 
gratuitously laid claim to ' modem " critical ” conceit’ also, for which 
Dr. Thieme cannot be held responsible. 

I have gone through Dr. Ghosh’s fresh discussion of the problems 
but I am as unconvinced as before. He has also misunderstood 
and even misrepresented me at a number of placp. XJnfortunatdy, 
however, I have no leisure just now to enter into any discussion 
with him on these points. It would be, therefore, useless to point 
out where he has misunderstood me. I reserve all this for the time 
when I get sufficient lasure for an adequate discussion of the 
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? roblems. This note is meant only for defending my friend Prof. 

'hieme against Dr. Ghosh’s remarks on two points, where the r^- 
ponaibility is mine and the defence should, therefore, come from me. 
On other points Prof. Thieme will defend himself. 

Dr. Ghosh has expressed surprise that in spite of his ‘ naturally' 
ignoring Prof. Thieme's dismissal of Dr. Ghosh's ‘ contentions with 
a contemptuous ( ?) remark in a footnote of his Pdnini and the Veda' 
(pp. 61-62), Prof. Thieme ‘ has thought it necessary to write a long 
article {I.H.Q.. 1937, pp. 329-343) solely with the purpose of refuting ’ 
Dr. Ghosh’s thesis. He adds ‘ Thieme can hardly accuse me of 
ill-will if I assume that only after three years’ m^itation he has 
be^ able to ^asp the problems which were discussed in my first 
article, and it is hardly too much to expect that after another three 
years’ meditation he will come round to the obvious solution given 
by me, which, by the way, has been accepted in toto by Prof. A. B. 
Keith {I.C., 1936, pp. 742-744), — not to mention other renowmed 
scholars who have intimated to me their approval of my thesis by 
personal communication’ {!£., Vol. IV, p. 387).* This is very 
unfair to Prof. Thieme. I had already pointed out in XIII, 

P- 343> that Dr. Thieme’s paper was written shortly after the publi- 
cation of Dr. Ghosh’s paper. Dr. Ghosh simply overlooked those 
words of mine and assumed that Dr. Thieme took full three years 
to reply elabora.tely to Dr. Ghosh’s views. The facts are ^ese. 
Dr. Ghosh’s article appeared in the December 1934 issue of the 
but actually reached our hands early in 1 935 . I was personally 
interested in the problem of the chronological relation between 
Panini and the RkprdtUdkhya and so was my friend Prof. Thieme. 


*^Dr. Ghosh's attempt at overawing (or, in his own language, 'coerdng') his 
oiyonfints by a parade of authorities on his side is absolutely Mile. A modem 
s^lax cannot be exacted to be thus cowed dovm. Dr. Ghosh should also have 
thoi^t of the possibility of certain other 'renowned scholars' having intimated to 
ps approval of our thesis. I wonder why it was necessary for Dr. Ghosh to 
spew of Ins final soutemnce in Paris in 1933 (about which reference may be made 
to Professors Renou, Foucher, and Bloch)’ (/.C., IV, p. 390). What earthly concern 
isitof anybody to find outfrom the three Scholar; named wither or not Dr Ghosh” 

referena to hrs soutenance is mrrect ? If Dr. Ghosh has hoped that by naming his 
ju^s in the soutemnce iw win secure some importance for lus thesis, he is sadly 
mstaken. No Indian vaiy&kami}A will recognize Professors Renou, Foucher, and 
authonties on Pinini. Professors Renou and Bloch, though very good 
scmtdars on Indian linguistics, will themselves disclaim special knowledge of the 
Faninean system. About the close of his paper. Dr. Ghosh baa made another 
di^^y rf bad taste by saying 'And I hope also that he (Dr. Thieme) will intensively 
B^y the problem before making another pronouncement, for he can hardly expect 
that I or anybody will always be able to find time merely to point out some patent 
W' 399 )' l^fay I ask, who has a better clain to 'Olympian hauteur', Prof. 
Paul Thieme, or ms accuser, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh'? 
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Thieme had also discussed from his own point of view the interpre 
tation of Panini I. i. 16 and I. i. 17-18 in his Panini and flic Vcdc^ 
which was then passing through the Press. We were in agreemeaf 
in most of the questions raised by Dr. Ghosh. I, therefore, suggested 
to Prof. Thieme that we might publish a joint criticism of the papei 
of Dr. Ghosh. Thieme added only a brief note in the proofs of his 
Panini and the Veda, not out of contempt, but because an elaborate 
criticism .was in contemplation. We then wrote out independently 
our separate criticisms and then compared notes. We realized 
that we should both make some modifications in our respective 
papers. Prof. Thieme immediately made the necessary changes in 
his paper and handed it over to me before leaving India in August 
1935. It ims my fault and not his that the paper was not published 
immediately after. It was necessary that I should make certain 
changes in my paper, for which I got leisure only about the beginning 
of 1937- f revised my j^aper and made certain additions in footnotes 
in Prof. Thieme ’s paper and sent both for publication and they 
appeared in the June 1937 issue of the I.H.Q. Dr. Ghosh, of course, 
could not have known all this. But when I had definitely stated 
that Prof. Thieme ’s paper was written ‘shortly after the publication 
of Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s paper’. Dr. Ghosh had no justification 
for imagining that Thieme took three years to write out his paper. 

The other point on which I owe to Dr. Thieme an explanatio’i 
of his position is this. Dr. Ghosh wrote in I.H.Q., X, p. 668, ‘ But 
Wackemagel (III, 97 b) has pointed out that in the case of u there is 
nothing to show that in the Samhita-text it has been actualh' 
treated as pragrhya ’ . At that time no copy of the third volume of Prof. 
Wackemagel’s Altindische Granimatik was available at Allahabad. 
Dr. Thieme and myself wondered how in view of Rv. S., X. 
183. 2, svd'ydm tanu' %'tvye nd' dhamdn am, Wackernage) 
or Ghosh could deny that the Samhitd text did show u of the locative 
as a pragrhya and Prof. Thieme, therefore, remarked, I.H.Q., XIII. 
P- 333 > 6, ‘ Relying on a statement of Wackemagel’s, Ghosh wrongh' 

asserts that “in the Samhita-text it has been actually treated as 
ptJigfhya”.' At this Dr. Ghosh now remarks, I.C., I\', p. 397. 

‘ Thieme (p. 333, f.n. 6) takes me to task for relj’ing on tliis statement 
of Wackemagel's, which he apparently considers to l)e incorrect. 
It is some consolation at least to see that Prof. Chattopadhya}'a, 
relying on whom Thieme accuses Wackemagel of inaccurac}'. 
l>romptly dissociating himself from this impudence on the part of 
Thieme in the same footnote.’ Neither Prof. Thieme nor myself 
was aware at that time that Wackemagel had made that statement 
in spite of Rv. S., X. i8f. 2, which he had actually quoted. That 
was the onl}'’ inaccuracy, in Prof. Thieme’s remarks, which soleh" 
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due to lack of Wackemagel's book at Allahabad at that time. 
Thieme could not be expected to remember at Allahabad every line 
of Wackemagel read at Goettingen. I received my copy of the 
third volume of the AUindische Grammatik just before I revised our 
papers and I utilized that opportunity of correcting ourselves. The 
correction was only with reference to Wackemagel’s u.se of Rv. S., 
X. 183. 2. I did not dissociate myself from Prof. Thieme’s dis- 
agreement with Wackemagel which Dr. Ghosh has thought fit to 
characterize as ‘impudence’, for I ended with saying, ‘whatever 
that may be, the fact remains that in the Samhita-text gaurt and 
tanii are followed by vowels with which they do not join in sandhi. 
Hence Panini could easily take these (and similar) words as pragrhya 
in the Samhita-text' {I.H.Q., XIII, p. 333, ^)- l>r- (>lH)sh has read 

these words, for he has called them into question on the next page 
{I.C., IV, p. 398). Consequently I have not accepted (ho view of Prof. 
Wackemagel. I do not think, therefore, that there was any material 
inaccuracy in Prof. Thieme’s remarks. 

I hope Prof. Thieme will himself answer the other criticisms of 
Dr. Ghosh. It will be some time before I .shall have the leisure to 
join in the fray. I fear, however, that Dr. Ghosh may assume from 
my present silence that I have no reply to maki*. Ihtt I cannot 
help what he may or may not imagine. As the problems raised by 
Dr. Ghosh and ourselves are very important, I hope that the dis- 
cussions will be continued, in which others will also join us. I also 
hope that a proper solution of our problems will be thus ultimately 
arrived at. 



MISCELLANEA 

A NEW TYPE OF ANDHRA COIN 

While the coins of the Western Kshatrapas are very numerous 
and the numismatic data of the dynasty remarkably full, the same 
cannot be said with regard to the Andhras. Prof. Rapson was the 
first scholar who built up a systematic numismatic account of the 
Andhra d5niasty on the foundation laid down by Pandit Bhagwan 
Bal Indraji. He has made a very close division of the Andhra 
coins according to their types and tried to localise them on that basis. 
But as he has himself observed, a great portion of the early dominions 
of the Andhras being unexplored it will always be reasonable to 
expect new types of coins. Though the present coin is by no means 
an3d;hing in the nature of a new discovery, yet it is of sufficient 
importance to require publication. 

Potin ; round ; broken edges on one side. Wt. 29 grs. Obverse : 
Elephant, in high relief, walking to right with raised trunk. Below 
can be seen tlie sign of a river. Immediately above the Elephant 
there is an Ujjain symbol, though it has become faint. Eegend in 
Br^hmi, which begins from the left margin of the coin, reading 
Rdnd $in A figure like the lower portion of the letter ta 

can be seen on the top margin of the coin. The right edge is rather 
worn out. 

Reverse : Tree with broad leaves within a circle. In between 
thf* branches can be seen small dots. The metal is in all probability 
potin. 

It will be apparent from the above description that the two main 
features by which to judge the type and locality of this coin are the 
Elephant figure on the obverse and the tree on the reverse. The 
tree is a characteristic of the Andhra coins and of the coinage of 
certain chiefs who have generally been supposed to have been 
subordinates or feudatories of the Andhras. The latter class of 
coins, however, have trees with long and thick leaves issuing from a 
single stem. Similar is the case with the coins of the Andlira kings 
^ri Sdta and Rdiid 3 ri Sdtakanni. In none of these cases can the 
tree be said to have branches or limbs from which the leaves issue. 
Amongst the monetary issues of the Western Kshatrapas scarcely a 
coin can be found which has the tree reverse. 

There is, however, one solitary copper coin of Nahapana which 
is Worth a dose notice in this connection. It was obtained by 
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Cunningham from Ajmere.‘ The obverse has the usual Arrow and 
thunderbolt of the Kshatrapas but the reverse shows a tree, within 
railing, having leaves which are greatly akin to those on this coin. 
There is nothing to associate the tree and the railing with Buddhism 
as was done by Cunningham in his description of the same coin. 
As We shall have occasion to point out below, Nahapana was indebted 
to some Andhra coin for this particular specimen. It is worth while, 
therefore, to determine the exact sotirce from which Nahapana 
derived the reverse t3rpe of this issue. It is well known how Rapson 
has divided the Andhra coinage into two groups — A and B — accord- 
ing to their types.® The districts of group A are more or less certain 
but those of the group B are uncertain. The chief feature of the 
potin coins of the latter class is that they are round and have 
Elephant on the obverse and tree on the reverse. This is a sufficient 
clue to attribute our coin to the B group. To this group belong the 
coins which have been attributed to (iautamiputrd on the rather 
doubtful evidence of a scanty legend. In the British Museum there 
is a specimen of a round potin coin which has lK>en conjecturally 
attributed to Gautamiputra by Rapson. The obver.se of this coin 
has an Elephant walking to right with trunk upraised ; above conch 
shell (?), Ujjain symbol. The reverse has tree with large leaves 
within railing divided into rectangular sections. It has also ^en 
noticed that the coin is of the period before the time of Nahapana. 
Regarding the legend, Rapson says that such traces of an inscription 
as are visible on this coin seem to indicate that it may have been 
Rdno Siri Sd[takanisd\.* On the basis of such a doubtful legend, the 
attribution to Gautamiputra was obliged to be of a conjectural 
nature. If we now compare our coin with the above mentioned one 
of Gautamiputra we will be at once struck by the close similarity. 
The confirmatory test is provided by the legend which, in our coin, 
is clearly written as Rdad Siri Sd[ta]. Prof. Bhandarkar, who is the 
pc^^or of the coin, kindly informs me that it comes from 
Kathiawad which is in Western India. On the reverse of our 
coin the die was badly struck leaving aside a good portion of the 
coin blank. The_ lower portion of the tree which must have also 
beer inside a railing, was left out. Even the dots Ix-tween the 
branches are clearly seen in our coin as is also visible on the 
British Mtiseum specimen. That this coin cannot lx‘ attributed 
to the Andhra chief designated on his coins as Sri Sata and 
identified with Sri Sdtakarni of the Nandghat inscription, is also 


> Cuaningham, Coias of Med. ladk. p. 6, PI. r, 5. 
® Rapson, Kshatrapa Coins, p. xdv. 

^ Rapson. ibid, n* I7. f.n. t. 
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dear from the letters of the coin legend. In the case of tlae 
latter king the dental sa is still archaic whilst the same in our coin 
has definitely assumed the broad-backed style, indicating thereby its 
later age. The way of denoting the medial i also points to the 
same conclusion. In the case of the earlier Satakarni a simple 
curled stroke to the left is placed on the top of the letter whilst in the 
present case this sign takes a twist to the right at the end. We can 
with great certainty attribute this coin to Gautamiputra whose 
another specimen is in the British Museum. What Rapson con- 
jectured long ago is now corroborated by this specimen. In all 
probability, this and the one in the British Museum are two different 
varieties of the same king. As I have said above the river sign is 
found in this coin just below the figure of the Elephant. No such 
sign is to be seen in the British Museum specimen or in any other type 
of Gautamiputra. One probable conjecture might be that this symbol 
in the latter group of coins might have been left off due to the die being 
somewhat bigger than the blank. Whatever might be the reasons we 
shall not be wrong to take the present issue to be a new type. It is 
clear enough now, that Nahapana, if he was indebted to any Andhra 
t3rpe for his copper coin, must have derived his source from the issues 
of the present type with thick covered leaves ^ other than the one in 
the British Museum with leaves indicated by lines. As this coin was 
found in Kdthiiwad it becomes easy to explain how the same t3?pe 
was borrowed by Nahapana in whose territory was included Southern 
Gujrat before it was wrested away from bim by Gautamiputra.* 

SuSHii, K. Bos®. 


VISISIU PURI, AUTHOR OF THE BHAKTIRATNAVALI 

At pp. 430-31, No. 4, Vol. IV, of the Indian Culture, Mr. B. N. 
Krishnamurti Sarma, an indefatigable writer of the School of 
Sri Madhva, observes as follows : — 

‘ It is not, however, unlikely that a Bhakti movement was started 
in the North of India by Rajendra Tirtha and his disciple Jayadhvaja 


1 An additional weight is thrown in favour of such an assumption by the weight 
of this coin. The particular issue of Nahapana, which we are referring to, weighs 
only 69-6 grs., whereas the British Museum specimen of Gautamiputra we%hs more 
than 209 grs. The weight dF our coin, in its original form, must have been at least 
43 grs. so that from this point our coin is more akin to that of Nahapana than the 
British Museum specimen. 

* I am thankful to Air. J. N. Banerji (rf the Calcutta University for going 
through the manuscript. 
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during their sojourn there. We have it from Kavikarnapura that 
the celebrated Visnu Puri, author of the Bhaktiratnavall, was a 
disciple of Jayadhvaja. Most probably it was this Visnu Puri 
who was the real father of the Bhakti movement in the North and 
the teachers Laksmipati, Madhavendra Puri, and Isvara were des- 
cended from him and of these Isvara Puri was probably contem- 
poraneous with Vyasatirtha and presumably well-acquainted with 
him.’ 

The above statement must be characterize<l as a piece of 
unwarranted conjecture. The Gauraganoddesadipika of Kavikarna- 
pura mentions \'isnu Puri as a disciple of Jayadharma, a name which 
occurs in the list of teachers of the Caitanya Sect given in that work 
and also in the slightly different lists to be found in Baladeva’s 
works. In my paper on ‘ Sricaitanyadeva and the Madhvacarya 
Sect', contributed to the Jountal of the Assam Research Society 
for April, 1935, to which Sarma refers in his footnote z, p. 430,' I 
held that the list in Karnapura's work was a clear forgery, and 1 
was inclined to trace the interpolation to the pro-Madhva leanings 
of Baladeva. Achyutacharan Chaudhtiii’s reply to my paper abso- 
lutely failed to refute a single argument advauct'd by me, and 
Mr. Sarnia himself does not rely on the lists as his di.scu.ssion at 
p. 430 clearly shows. He says there about Isvara Puri that ‘hi.s 
title “ Puri ” is sufficient indication that he could tuvt belong to 
the Madhva Order. ’ But he immediately misses the point when he 
quotes and follows Kavikarnapiira about Visnu Puri. How could 
Visnu Pim be a discijile of Jayadhvaja who was a Tirfha of the 
Madhvacarya Sect ? 

Apart from this, there is clear (‘videix r that Visnu Puri was a 
teacher of that branrh of the {^aihkara .SeU of which v^ridhara was 
the best krmwn exjioncnt. The ‘ Bhaktiratinlvali ’ 's an anthology 
of Bhakti verses culled from the Hhfigavata Purana, on whieh 
Visnu Puri him.sclf wrote a commentar}', named the ' Kantimahi 
The work with its commentary was imnic-nseh' ])opulur in Bengal. 
Every collection of MSS. in the Provim't' pos.ses.ses several copies 
of the work and a printed <‘dition of the work was also fnthli.sbed 
from Calcutta. In the ‘ Kaiitirnala ^rldhara’s emnmentaiy on the 
Bh P. i substantiallv followed, and at its close Visnu Puri apologizes 
for an}, inadvertent deviations from that work in the following 
terms: — 

‘ Atra ^ridhara-sattam-okti-likhane iiyun adhikain yat tv 
abhilt. Tat ksantum sudhio ’rhata svaracana-lubdha- 
sya me capalain’. 

Nor can we be sure a.bout the date of this X’isnu Pirri. After 
the above verse, the following verses are found in the prirrted edition 
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as well as in some of the manuscripts in the collection of the University 
edition of Dacca: — 

‘ Varanasyam Mahesasya sannidhye harimandire 
Bhaktiratnavali siddha sahita Kantimalaya 
Mahayajna-sara-prana-^ahka-ganite sake 
Phalgune suklapaksasya dvitiyayam sumafigale.' 

The date riven here for the completion of the work with its 
Commentary is Saka 1555 or 1633 A.C., exactly a century later than 
the demise of Sri Caitanyadeva. Rupa Gosvamin, in his ‘ Padyavali’ 
{vide Dr. S. K. De’s Ed.), quotes two verses from one Visnu Puri, 
which cannot he traced to the Bhaktiratnavali. But if these two 
Visnu Puris were identical, the date mentioned above would be 
untenable. 

Jayananda, in his 'Caitanyamahgala', mentions one Visnu 
Puri as one of the eight disciples of Madhavendra Puri (p. 34). 
At p. 88, again, he mentions one Visnu Puri, along with several 
sannyasins, bearing ^aipkarite names, as present at Katwa at the 
time of Caitanyadeva ’s initiation into Sannyasa. In the ' Caitanya- 
tattvapradipa ’, an unpublished Bengali work in the Dacca University 
collection, bearing No. 1673, the writer, Brajamohan Das, mentions 
Madhavendra Puri as the seed of the Caitanya Sect, and names one 
Visnu Puri and some of the senior contemporaries of Caitanyadeva 
as the roots thereof. None of these Visnu Puri’s could have been a 
disciple of so earlier a teacher as Jayadhvaja. Mr. Sarma altogether 
overlooks the fact that the Bhakti preached by 6ri Madhva and the 
Radha Krsna Cult of the Bengal School are as poles asunder. 

Mr. Sarma lays much stress on the anxiety of Rupa Gosvamin 
to reconcile his own views with those of Madhva. We need not be 
surprised at this if we remember that Jiva, the nephew and disciple 
of Rflpa, in .his ‘Tattvasandharbha’, mentions Madhva, though 
erroneously, as a direct disciple of Samkara. His words, 'saksat 
tac-chisyatam praptair’ before ‘Madhvacaryacaranaih’, have been 
unskilfully omitted in the editions of the ‘Tattvasandharbha’ by 
Syamlal and Satyasundar Gosvamins, though they occur in the 
more faithful Berhampore edition of Ramanarayapa and in all the 
manuscripts of the work I have come across. 

A perusal of the 'Caitanyabhagavata' by Vrpdavanadasa, the 
‘ Caitanyacaritamrta' by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, the magnum opus of 
the Bengal School, and the latter author’s Sanskrit work, the 
‘ Govindalilamrtam ’ will convince Mr. Sarma that Bengal Vaisnavism 
originated in the midst of surroundings wholly uninfluenced by 
Madhvaism. 


Amarkath Ray. 
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THE HARAHA inscription OF MAUKHARI 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA ISANAVARMAN 

From verse 13 of the Haraha inscription of Isanavarman we 
learn that he occupied the throne after he had conquered the 
Andhras, the .^ulikas, and the Gaudas. ' The glorious campaign of 
his conquests having prec'oded his sitting on bis fathei's throne, 
naturally ' Isvaravarman must be taken as the first Maukhari king 
who paved the way to the Imporial Status (Maharajadhiraja) after- 
wards enjoyed by his illustrious son Isanavarman.’ 

From verse 16 of the inscription we learn that while Isana- 
varman was ruling the earth, a son was born to him who was named 
Suryavarman. 

From verses iq and 20 we learn that when Suryavarman had 
attained puberty he once went a-hunting and noticed' a dilapidated 
temple of ^iva which he ret'onstnicted tluring the reign of his father 
Isanavarman in (Vikrama) year (hi. Thus it is clear that Siirya- 
varm_an was born sometime about \'ikrama year (Oii-ii, or) 590 
and Isanavarman 's glorious conquests were won and he became a 
Maharajadhiraja at the latest about X'ikraina year 5«Sc). 

From the Aphsad .stone inscription of Aditya.sena we learn that 
the Later Gupta King Kuinaragupta, son of Jivitagujita I, fought 
with Maukhari Isanavarman Init at last Kumaragupta’s son 
Damodaragupta died in the battle and it was probably owing to this 
grief that Kumaragiq:)ta immolated himself a1 Prayaga by ‘ entering 
into a fire kindled with cowdung cakes’. 

From the above it is clear that the Later Gnpt.a King 
Knmaragiipta, son of Jivitagnpta I, flourished lx. fore Vikrama 
year 589 which is assumed to be equivalent to A. I). 532 or G.li. 212, 
on Fleet's epoch when wc know the Imx>erial Gupta Monandi 
Maharajadhiraja Kuinaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta Bfiladitya, 
was reigning. Again, in Mulava year which is as-sumed to be 
identical with Vikrama year 589 wc know Rajadhiraja Ya.sodhannan 
Vismivardliana who defeated the kings of Northern India was 
reigning, thus making Maharajadhiraja Isanavarman Maukhari as 
his contemporary (pd perhaps overlord ?). This shows dearly that 
the Malava and Vikrama years are not i<lentical and tlu‘ Imperial 
Gpta Monarch Kiunaragupta and his father, Narasiinhagupta 
Baladitya, flourished long before A. I). 530, and that I'leet's epoch 
of the (iupta era is incorrect. 

From the Aphsad in.seription w'e also learn that the Later Gu])ta 
King Krsnagupta's son was llarsagu]>ta w’ho.s<‘ sou was 
Jivitagupa J, father of Kuinaragupta, and this latter fought with 
Mauldiaii l&uiavarman. \Ve havt* aheady found this Kumaraguptu 
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ruling in about A.D. 532. Thus. Kr§nagupta was ruling about 100 
years earlier in c. A.D. 432 which on Fleet's epoch is equivalent to 
G.E. 112 when we know the Imperial Gupta Monarch Kumaragupta I 
was ruling and it is wrong for Fleet’s adherents to place Krsnagupta 
after the Imperial Gupta Monarch Kumaragupta III one of whose 
inscription is dated in (Gupta) Samvat 224. As the later Gupta 
kings followed the Imperial Gupta Monarchs, it follows clearly that 
Fleet’s epoch is in error by at least a hundred years. 

Dhirendranath Mookerjee. 


ABOUT-ANARAKALI 

It is a stmnge phenomenon that with the passage of time, 
fabulous, fictitious tales creep round correct historical facts, dis- 
torting and disfiguring them beyond all recognition, so that, in a 
decade or two, these myths themselves come to be sublimated into, 
and later acknowledged, as facts. Exaggeration, for better or worse, 
is ii: the nature of man. But the aim of History is resurrection of 
fact, the differentiation of correct from incorrect accounts. 

A good deal of fiction has been written about Anarakah. But 
when we apply the torch of scientific research, the real facts, sup- 
pressed intentionally or otherwise by our budding writers, emerge. 
Therefore, without any hesitation it will be accepted that no Mughal 
historical record so far has been discovered which would furnish us 
with any useful information regarding any princess or stewardess 
who would have been ever named — ^Anarakedi, with the exception 
of one horrible and inconceiveable story which is related only by 
one EngHsh traveller — William Finch, about one lady named Anara- 
kali being in the Harem of Akbar the Great. Finch had visited the 
Punjab in 1611 A.D. His words run thus : — ‘ 

' On the west side, of the Castle is the Ferry to pass over to 
Cabul (and so to the Tartary or Cascar) a very great roadway 
and further side of the River is a goodly country. Infinite num- 
bers of Gardens full of rarity exceeds 2 or 3 c. in length. Passing 
Sugar Gonge (Shakar Ganj) is a fair Meskite ® built by Shecke 


* Ftrfe'Purchas His Pilgrimages', Vol. IV, pp. 47-60. 

* The Mosque of Sheilrii Freed mentioned by William Finch can easily be 
located on the spot called Tihba Baba Freed on the western side of the Lahore 'Distrirt 
Courts which was in reality a mosque built byMurtaza Khan Freed Bukhari Dehlvi. 
I hope it will not be confounided with Baba Freed, the saint lying buried at Pafcpatan. 
This mosque now disappears from Lahore, only a small mount is remained, vide 
Islamic Culture of Hyderabad, Deccan, 1935, p. 618. (One of my cma articles 
about Lahore Monuments.) 
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Freed; beyond it (without the twone, in the way to the Gardens) 
a faire monument for Don Sha his mother, one of the Acabar 
his wives, with whom it is said Sha Selim had to do (her name 
was Immaque Kelle, or Pomogranate Kemeh), upon notice 
of which the King caused he to b^e inclosed quick within a wall 
in , his Mohall, where she dyed: and the King (Jahangir) in 
Token of his love, commands a sumptuous Tombc to be built 
of stone in the midst of a foure-square Garden richly walled with 
a Gate, and divers rooms over it: the convexity of the Tombe 
he hath willed to be wrought in workers of gold, with a large 
fair jounter with rooms over-liead.’ 

The gist of Finch’s dramatic episode is this that there was 
one lady named almost Anarakali in the harem of Akbar with whom 
Salim (Jahangir) the son of Akbar was also in love secretly, when 
Akbar came to know of the fact, he at once enclosed her alive in the 
wall of the palace by way of punishment. And later on when SaHm 
became Emperor, he built her magnificent mausoleum which Finch 
had seen in the course of construction. 

We can now see what happened with Finch’s writing from 
Lahore in 1611 when Anarakali's story was fresh. De Laet has 
mentioned in his History a scandalous tale about Shahjahan and 
his daughter Jahanara which is also repeated by Peter Munday in 
1632 about 22 years after Finch’s version; — 

‘This Showe Jehan amonge the rest hath one Chimny 
Beagum a verie beautifull creature by report, with whom (it 
openly bruited and talked of in Agra) he committed incest, 
being very familiar with him many times in boyes appareU in 
great favours, and as great means allowed her.’ ’ 

It will also astonish to know that Peter Munday has mentioned 
a similar tale about Nurmahal : — 

‘ The King (Jahangir) insertsed against him (Prince Khurrara 
afterwards Shahjahan) on some occasions (aiul as they say, for 
havings too syrette familiaritie with Noormohall), he fledd 
and stood out in Rebellion to day of the king’s death. ’ * 

Sir Richard writes : — * ' the story had been embelli.shed until 
M became truly scandalous and attributed to a lady of still greater 
in the next generation closely connected with Lahore. It is quite 
possible that the scandle told of Shah Jahan and his daughters 


• De I<eet’s book published at I,eyden in 1631 on India and later iwblished by 

Lathlidflsein 1871, 

• ivim Mui^y, VoL II, p. 203, Hakiyute Soc., 1914. 

• iodiaxt Antiquary, Vol. XLIV, pp. ixx-112. 
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usually of J ahanara, the most famous but also Chimny * Begum, is 
a mere passing one of a well-known tale to a third generation. Also 
the same story was referred to the days of Raja Ranjit Singh, which 
is ordinarily told, was to the effect during a procession, she was seen 
to smile at a man in the crowd. This was reported to the Great 
Sikh ruler, who had immuned her alive then and there. A search 
for the male culprit revealed him as his brother, whereon Ranjit 
Siugh in great remorse built the magnificent tomb to her memory 
which is the pro-Cathedral at Lahore. And this is in spite of the 
tomb being obviously Mohammadan and three centuries old.’ 

The Lahore Gazetteer’s version of the story of Anarakali id^ti- 
fying her with Nadira Begam and the vague title Sherf-un-Nissa * 
seems to drag in yet another unfortunate lady of the time closely 
connected with Lahore. Nadira was the wife of Dara Shikoh, who 
was the daughter of Sultan Parvez, a son of Jahangir. Of course. 
History record^ it that Dara had a desire to bury his wife at Lahore 
by the tomb of Mian Mir Sahib near Lahore, so when she gave her 
last breath while he was hurr5dng towards Lahore in the course of 
the struggle for the throne, therefore one can easily _ infer that she 
must have had been buried there at Mian Mir Sahib. Her tomb 
cannot be in any case identified with that of the so-called tomb of 
Anarakali as the facts are in our favour. 

Sakinatul-Auliya, one of the many compilations of prince Dara 
Shikoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, a clever writer on mysticism, 
bears a special chapter on the public haunts of Lahore of Sh^ 
Jahan’s days where, usually, his spiritual leader Shah Mian Mn 
Sahib, lying buried at Lahore, used^ to go in the comply of hK 
disciples. It is really a very useful work as far as our interest in 
Lahore antiquities is concerned. It takes note of many import^t 
places, many of which to-day are not traceable. Sakinatul Auiiya 
was written in 1052 A.H. (1642 A.D.) twenty-eight years after tiie 
construction of the so-called tomb of Anarakali or forty-four years 
after the death of the lady entombed therein according to the dates 
inscribed on the sarcophagus, therefore, to expect ite mention here 
is possible, however, one most important and interesting thing occurs 
therein, it is the mention of the ‘ Anarakali Garden ’ on the southern 
side of the city with a dome in the comer of its southern w^. 
Unfortunately it does not furnish us with any reference appertaining 


* Sir R. Temple regards Chimny Begtun and Jahan Ara both one and the same 
but the former’s name does not appear in Mughal rticords. 

* Sherfun-Nissa was the daughter of Lahore Governor during the 19m omtury 
and her tomb with coloured tile work is on the Shalamar Road inside the 
Gulabi Bagh. 
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totheperson buried beneath the dome in the precincts of the Anarakali 
Gardens. At least, it can safely be said that so far it is the first 
mention of the word Anarakali in the Mughals annals applied to a 
garden, so it is just possible that the garden might have been noted 
for Its production of pomegrauate.s of a fine quality. Because Finch 
Pas himself mentioned particularly that this side of the city was full 
of infinite number of gardens full of rarity. Dara Bhikoh could 
easily have mentioned the fact if it was the tomb of Anarakali con- 
cerning whom such a thrilling and horrible drama is related only by 
Finch and not so far corroborated by any other evidence. It is 
conceivable that in the latter period the garden fell into a general 
desolation and only the tomb left which was afterwards named 
Anarakali instead of the garden or locality, because for credence it is 
also necessary that the contemporary writers would mention this 
dreadful event. 

After this, then, the question arises, who was Che lady buried 
therein, in whose love Salim (Jahangir) son of Akbar uttered the 
couplet, which is being inscribed too on the sarcophagus : — 

Ah ! could^I behold the face of my beloved once more. 

I would give thanks unto Almighty God unto resurrection. 

It has already been pointed out in the light of history that it is the 
tomb of Sahib-i- Jamal, one of the wives of Jahangir, died in the same 
year at I^ahore. She was the mother of Parvez son of Jahangir 
and daughter of Zain Khan Koka. She was married to Jahangir 
in 995 A.H. (1586 A.D.), against Akbar's will.* 

We should also remember that Jahangir was forty-one years old 
^ ^ 59 . 9 » the year of the death of the buried lady, undeniably an age 
of seriousiiess. Moreover, the History cannot conceal the facts as 
Mr. Beveridge has already pointed out by saying that either the 
story of Anarakali told by Finch is untrue or the dates being inscribed 
on the sarcophagus are untrue, because Salim from 1007 A.H. to 
loii A.H. was away from Lahore as well as his father Akbar had 
left Lahore on the 26th Aban 1007 A.H. (6th Nov., 1598 A.D.) a 
good dem before the actual date of occurrence, i.e. 1008 A,H.=i598.* 

During 1854 a foreign lady came to India who was a very clever 
landscape painter, she prepared a volume of landscapes under ^ 
name of Onental Sketches in the Punjab by a Lady one of rhom 
was a very nice landscape which, she had named ‘ Anarakahie from 


the Wo^aphical notice of Sahib-i-Jaml ae the wife of 
Onental Biography and Nairangi-i-Khyal Annnal, 


® Eni^isli Ttehs. of Akbar Nama, p. 1155, 
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the Mooltan Road’, with a description in her own words:— 

‘The village of AnarakaUie was a suberb of Lahore and at 
one time occupied by the British Troops as a Cantonment, but 
abandoned for this purpose from its unhealthiness. ... In the 
distance is the tomb of AnarakaUie who was a lady of the Harem 
of Shahjahan, her name the “ The Flower of Pomegranate ”. 
Having incurred the Shah’s displeasure, he ordered her to be 
buried alive and her tomb is now used as a church.’ ^ 

The foreground pf the landscape bears a vast area of water which 
conforms to the words of Dara Shikoh that there was a tank due 
south, also even at that time this parl_ of the city was caUed as 
Anarakali. It looks also funny to mention in this connection that 
there are other tombs in the Punjab which are called the tombs of 
Anarakali, with whom the same scandalous story is related such as 
at Batala in the Gurdaspore District. 

From aU the above-noted conflicting accounts of the early 
European writers about Anarakali, etc. I am sure, every one will 
automaticaUy conclude that there was no existence of any lady 
ever named Anarakali and the place where the tomb stands was a 
part of the city named Anarakali after the name of a Garden as 
mentioned by Prince Dara Shikoh. 

At the end we should also add that if we put ourselves to prepare 
a list of such scandals being recorded by many traveUers and so- 
caUed historians from the beginning to tWs day, I am sure a big 
article can easily be prepared of a great historical value and on the 
other hand it wiU also help us in understandmg the real historical 
insight of those, therefore aU these considerations seem to point to 
be extremely cautious in accepting such baseless scandals about the 
great ones of Indian History. 

M. Abdueea Chaghtai. 


A NOTE ON * A^TAKUL^ADMIKABANA’ 

Two old epigraphical records of Bengal, viz. the Dhaniidaha 
copper-plate inscription of the time of Kumar a-Gupta I, and one 
(No. 3, of the time of Budha-Gupta) of the D^ddarpur copper- 
plate inscriptions, are found to contain the unf E^liar expression 
‘ astakid—ddhikar ana’ in connection with transactions of land sale. 


^ A similar tale has been related about Anarakali by Mr. Beal in Lis Dictionary 
of Oriental Biography. 
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The former has it that a certain person approached the householders, 
the Mahattaras and the astakul—ddhikarana of the village arid 
expressed his desire to purchase some land,* while according to the 
latter, the mahattaras, the astakul—ddhikarana, the grdmikas and the 
kutumbis (householders), being in confidence {sa-vi&vdsam) inform, 
from a certain village, the chief Brahmanas, the prominent subjects 
and the householders in another village, of some land sale.* \\^at- 
ever the expressions mahattara, grdmika and astakul=ddhikarana 
might precisely denote, it is quite obvious that they were somehow 
or other connected with the internal administration of the village, 
though not actual royal functionaries. A grdmika was, according to 
Manu (VII, w. ii6, ii8), the head of the village, ‘who had the 
right to enjoy several privileges, e.g. to use for himself the king’s 
dues received from the villagers. He had also the right to refer 
cases of criminal offences to the head of ten villages’.® Mahattaras 
were no doubt ‘leading men of the village but they must have 
been (by virtue of their knowledge in haw, vydvahdra) entrust^ 
with some functions relating to the administration, — or there was no 
point in approaching them on the part of a private person for the 
purpose of purchasing some land even in aiiotlu'r village. 

The late Prof. R. I). Banerji explained the term astakttl= 
ddhikarana as 'a local officer (Kuladhikarana who exercistnl authority 
over eight villages’.® Dr. Radhagt)vinda Basak, however, rejects 
the explanation and suggests that ‘He (i.e. astakul—ddhikarana) was 
rather an officer in the village having supervising authority over 
eight kulas‘.'‘ On the authority of Kulluka Bhatta’s commentary 
on Manu, VII, iig, he further adds that, ‘this wVud kula perhaps 
means inhabited country as nmch ground as can be ploughed by 
two ploughs,. each drawn by .six bulls’. 

But there is no conceivable reason why after all, in tire gradation 
of presumably various officers of this character, an officer having 
supervising authority only over eight kulas should be selected to be 
particularly referred to in these insc^riptions. Further, the term 
adhikarana does not imply ‘an officer', but ‘a court of justice'. ■ It 
may be noted in this connection that in the Gugrahdti copper-plate 
mscnption of Samdeira-dSva, for instance, we have the expression 


*909. P- 40 r; Ep, Ind., XVII, p. J47; Sdhitya, 
1323 B.S., Pausa, p. 590. *- jt/ . , 

* Ep. Ind., XV, p. 136. 

® Ep. Ind., XV, p. 137, foQtnote 3. 

* Ibid., footnote i and Ind. Anl., 19x0, p. 133. 

“ J.A.S.B, 1909, p. 460. 

laaS^B^s’ p^sgs^^' k- 34 «. fwtuote 3; SOhitya, 
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jyesthddMkaranika-Ddmuka-pramukham=adhikaranaih’, i.e. the 
adhtkarana (judicial court) represented by the chief judge, Ddmuka, 
and others.* This phrase is evidently more or less analogous to the 
phrase ‘ astakul-ddhikarana’ (i.e. the adhikarana of astakula, in the 
Dhandidaha and Ddmddarpur grants. 

There occurs in PMi the significant phrase Atthakulaka. A 
passage from the AUhakaihd of Buddhaghosa shows that the Vajjian 
rulers, on a person being brought and presented to them, surrender 
him to the Vinicchiya-mahdmaUd (chief judicial officers) without at 
once deciding that he is a -malefactor. If they decide, ‘this is a 
malefactor’ without awarding any penalty they transfer him to the 
Vdhdrika (Skt. Vydvahdrika, learned in the customs or laws). The 
person convicted is then either discharged or transferred successively 
to a certain class of officers called Suttadhard, to Atthakulaka (or 
Kd) Senipati,,Uparaja and lastly to the Rija, for trial.® literally 
the word AUakula means ‘ the eight castes or tribes ' . As Cunningham 
aptly remarks, ‘The Vajjis were divided into several clans such as 
the I/icchavis, the Vaidehis, the Tirabhuktis and so on and the 
exact number of those clans would appear to have been eight as 
criminals were arranged before the AtAakulakA or eight dans which 
would appear to have been a jury composed of one member from 
each of the separate divisions of the tribe’.* Atthakulaka is thus 
inferred to be ‘ a judicial institution ' composed of judges from ' eight 
kulas or tribes’.* Of course, the question of ‘eight tribes' is not 
applicable to every other case, but the practice of the ancient Vajjis 
was probably responsible for that a judicial institution composed of 
(more or less) eight judges came later on to be, in general, known as 
atthakulaka. The expression astakul=ddhikarana, as in the two 
inscriptions under notice, would thus mean the adhikarana or 
judicial court in the village composed of (more or less) eight judges. 
And it is only in the fitness of things that a person desirous of pur- 
chasing some land should approach such an institution dealing with 
law and justice. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


‘ Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 76, 78. 

* Vide J.A.S.B.. 1838, Vol. VII, p. 993. 

* Ancient Geography of India, p. 447. 

* George Turnour, J.A.S.B., 1838, p. 993, footnote; Dr. B. C. Daw, Somt 
K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India, Cal., 1924, pp. 53 and 103. 
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COOMARASWAMY AND THE MAURYA PALACE 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy writes in his History of Indiai 
and Indonesian Art (1927), p. 19, ‘Asoka’s palace at Pataliputn 
(modern Bankipore, near Patna) was described by Megasthenes a 
no less magnificent than the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana ; it wa: 
still standing at the beginning of the fifth century A.D., when pj 
Hsien tells us that it was attributed to the work of genii’. 

The passage quoted however contains two serious mistakes whicl 
ought to be removed from a future edition of the work. Firstly 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador whom Seleucus sent to the 
court of Candragupta Maurya, had nothing to do with Candragupta’s 
grandson Asoka a.nd his palaces. Secondly, the ilauiya palace at 
Pataliputra described by Megasthene.s and that noticed by Fa 
Hien are undoubtedly different. Megasthenes described Candra- 
gupta ’s palace which, though (chiefly?) constructed of timber, 
was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the palaces 
of the great Achaimenian emperors of Persia, its golden pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. It is impossible that 
the wooden structure was seen by Fa Hien after more than seven 
hundred years. As a matter of fact however Fa Hien was impressed 
by the sight of Asoka’s palace (not Candragupta’s) which was at 
that time still in existence and was so well constructed of stone that 
the structure appeared to be beyond the skill of men and was believed 
to have been executed by spirits in the emperor’s service. 

The book contains other historical errors of a similar nature, 
a few of which are noted below: — 

(1) The Besnagar Garuda pillar is said to have bceti erected by 
HeHodorus ‘in ca. 140 B.C. ’ (p. 34). There cannot lie any doubt 
that the date is later by about quarter of a century. Elsewhere 
the author himself gives the date as 'about 126 B.C. ' (p. 49). 

(2) Reference is made to 'the satrap Rafljuvula or Rajflla, 
the last Yavana ki^ of Eastern Panjab’ (p. 37). Rafijuvula was 
not a Yavana but a Saka ; he was not the last but the first of a Satrapal 
family of the Mathura region. 

(3) Reference is made to the 'Andhra king Castaua, who 
reigned ca. 80-110 A.D.’ (p. 66). No Andhra (Satavahana) king is 
known to have had the name Casfana. A Saka satrap named 
Castana is known from the Andau inscriptions to have ruled in 
A.D. 130 jointly with his grandson Rudradaman. He is evidently 
the same as Tiastenes, ruler of Oz6ne mentioned as a contemporary by 
the Greek geographer Ptolerny (about middle of the 2nd century). 

(4) Details of Gupta history are in most part not - strictly 
accurate; the most inaccurate statement is however that the Gupta 
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empire broke up ‘in the time of Skandagupta, about 480’ (p. 71). 
Evidence of coins and inscriptions shows that Skandagupta’s reign 
ended in 467 A.D. The Gupta empire finally broke up in or after 
the time of Budhagupta (coins dated 495-96 A.D.) who is known to 
have ruled over Central India, Benares area and North Bengal. 

(5) The Vakataka kings are said to have ruled ‘the Telugu 
country almost to the mouth of the Godaveri' (p. 76f.). There is no 
proof in support of this statement. The last known king of the 
Vakataka family (Harisena) claims to have_conquered Kuntala, 
Avanti, Kalihga, Kosala, Trikuta, Lata and Andhra. This vague 
claim of the last known king evidently goes against the suggestion. 

(6) Reference is made to a ‘scene of Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
ramacarita dating from the close of the Gupta period’ (p. 87). 
According to the author, ‘Gupta Period 320-600 A.D. ’ But 
Bhavabhuti is known to have lived in the middle of the eighth 
century and to have been a contemporary of Yasovarman of Kanauj 
and Ealitaditya of Kashmir. 

(7) Pulakesin II is said to have conquered ‘the old Andhra and 
now Pallava country of Veh^’ in A.D. 611 (p. 94!.) . The date is 
wrong or at least very doubtf-ul. Vengi was certainly not a Pallava 
country in the beginning of the seventh century. 

(8) Reference is made {p. 99) to the Rastrakuta king ‘ Krsna II 
(ca. 757-783)’. The king intended is no doubt Krsna I whose 
Isnown dates are A.D. 768 and 772. Krsna II reigned in 877-913, 
about a century later. 

(9) The PaUavas are said to have ruled in Vengi in the second 
century ; Pallava ‘ Simhavistiu (575-600) lost Vengi to the Cajukyas 
after which the Pallavas extended southward to Tanjore, with their 
capital at KMcipuram ’ ; ‘originally Buddhists’, they became Saivas 
by the end of Ihe sixth century ; Sinahavarman Pallava dedicated 
a Buddhist image at Amaravatl in 437 (p. 102). This is all wrong, 
(fl) Correctly speaking, at the time of the earliest known Pallava 
king &vaskandavarman and his father, whose capital was Kanci, 
Anfiirapatha with its headquarters at Dhanyakata formed the 
northernmost province of the Pallava kingdom, (b) Caluky a occupa- 
tion of Vengi took place long after 600 A.D. (c) At the time of 
Cajukya occupation, Ven^ was in the possession of the Visnukundins 
and not of the Pallavas. (d) No early Pallava king is known to have 
been a Buddhist. Sivaskandavarman was a performer of Awamedha, 
Vajapeya and Agnistoma sacrifices. His successors (Early Pallavas) 
were Vaisnavas. But the seals attached to the charters of these 
early kings show that the family was originally 6aiya and not 
Buddhist, (e) The date of the Amaravatl Buddhist pillar inscr^ 
tion of Pallava Simhavarman is not 437 but ‘about A.D. 1100' 
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{Ef. Ind., X, p. 44). if) Kanci wa.s the capital of the earliest known 
king of the family. 

(10) Reference is made to ' Kirtivurmaii the greatest of the 
Candela rajas’ (p. no). The statement is hardly justifiable. 

(11) As regards Geography, the author may he advised to 
consult new books and atlases. The map at p. ..J 56 _ should be 
redrawn from a new model. Instances likt' that of the inclusion of 
Banda and Bhagalpur Districts in Bengal are numerous in the book 
published in 1927. Dinajpur and Rajshfihi can hardly be described 
as places in Magadha (p. 114). 

(12) Reference is made to ‘Siddha Raja (kh) > 1 1 }j), one of the 
kings of Anhillavada-Patan, and connect (.'d by marriage with the 
Calnkyas’ (p. iii)l The king intended is no dotibt Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja who was himself a Cfdnkya or Caulukya. 

There are more than hundred misprints in the body of the book. 
We hope that the inaccuracies and misprints should be removed in 
a future edition of the book. 

DinivS Ciiandr.v Sircar. 


THE GUPTA ERA 

Mr. Dhirendranath Mot)kerji, writing on the date of Acarya 
Vasubandhu, maintains that the Gupta lira is identical with the 
Vikrama Era of 58 K.C. and that Ideet’s epot'h is in error by 377 
years. I shall try to prove from the Chronology of the Kamarflpa 
Kings that this is impos.sible. 

The Gupta Era is mentioned in the KR'k •' iti.scription of 
Harjjaravarman at Tezpur. The inscription pmports to be a royal 
order regulating the plying of boats in the Brahmaputra, within 
certain boundaries stated, an<l hence if was inscribed on a huge 
rock abutting on the river. At the end of the inscription is the date 
‘Gupta 510’. Now according to Mr. Mookerji this date would 
corre.spond to 452 A.D. or, in other words, Harjjaravarman ruled 
towards the middle of the fifth century A.D. We find, however, 
from the Chronology of the Kainarupa Kings that almost imme- 
diately after the death of Bhaskaruvarnum, f^alastambha usurped 
the throne of Kaniaru])a and Harjjaravarman was at least ninth in 
descent from Srdastamhha. Blulskaravarman was a contemporary 
of Harsavardhana and Yuan Chwang and he died about 650 A.D. 
How can, therefore, Harjjaravarman be ruling about 452 A.D. ? 
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According to Fleet’s Chronology 510 G.E. will be equivalent to 829 
A.D. and thus the interval bet^^een Bhaskaravarman and Harjjara- 
varman would come to 179 years which is quite probable as th is 
would give a reign of approximately ig years, on an average, to 
each intervening king. 

K. h. Barua. 


ON THE TALAGUNDA INSCRIPTION 

In Vol. IV, p. 355 of this Journal, Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar 
has observed as follows, in his note entitled 'The Talagunda 
Inscription — 

‘The first 24 verses were however composed in a metre rarely 
found elsewhere. Kielhorn has fuUy described this metre in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 26flt.; he is inclined to call it a species of 
Mdtrdsamaka. The verse ari-narendra, etc., quoted by me at p. 242 
seems also to be composed in this peculiar metre, but we have got 
to read Kirana-Udha in place of Kiran-dvalidha. ’ 

This view is erroneous. Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah has shown in 
his paper entitled ‘ Some Rare Metres in Sanskrit ’ ( J oumal of Oriental 
Research, Vol. IX, pp. 46^.) tliat the metre employed in these verses 
(and also in many verses of Bhatta Bhima’s Ravanarjuniya) is not 
a mdirdsamaka but belongs to a new class which he calls mUragami 
metres. In another paper published in the same Journal (p. X83), 
he has further definitely shown that this misragana metre is the 
Gttikd, each half of which has seven ganas, the sixth of v^ch is a 
Brahma-Ganay the remaiifing being any of the Brahma, Visnu or 

Rudra ganas. The verse arinarendra has been shown by 

him (p. 48!) to be a GUikd and there is not thus the least necessity 
of making any emendation in it 

S. Rangachar. 


A NOTE ON SAKAYAVANAM 

In Indian CuUure, II, pp. i89ff., Dr. Sten Konow criticizes 
Professor Bhandarkar’s inferences from the compound bakayavawnn, 
above (i, pp. 275ff.), and the discussion is resumed by him in a 
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thought-provoking paper published in the same journal, III, pp. iff. 
But some of the arguments advanced by Professor Konow give rise to 
serious doubts. In the present note I propo.se to di.si'uss his views, 
so far as they find place in the latter issue of the journal , and thus to 
lend an humble support to the thesis of Professor Bhandarkar. To 
make a contribution to the problem raised by these eminent scholars 
is to enter into a detailed study of Numismatics, so essential for the 
reconstruction of the 6aka-Yavana period of Indian Iiistory. But 
since here we are exclusively concenu'd with the remarks of 
Dr. Konow, I have reserved this tojnc for a se])arate paper. 

Professor Bhandarkar deduces from the instance of the dvandva 
that the 6akas, like the Yavanas, had alread}'' established their 
power in the north-west of India in the age of Patahjali, that is, 
between 184 and 148 B.C., and like the Bactrian (1 reeks they had 
then succeeded in carving out a tiny kingdom for themselves in the 
same locality. 

Criticizing this view, Stcn Konow n-marks that Patanjali refers 
to Sakas, not as established. in India, but 'only ktunvn as a foreign 
tribe, in some way connected with the Yavanas.’ In support of 
this thesis, he refers to Panini’s preceding rub', Yt'suJfii ca virodha^ 
idivatikah, and tells us that Patailjali’s refen-nce to 6akas and 
Yavanas was probably to a certain extent intluencefl by this rule. 
He goes so far as to dedrtce from this argument, that there was 
between the Sakas and the Yavanas actually a sMvutika virodha, 
which view seems to form, as it were, the main .sup])ort of his thesis. 

We might agree with Dr. Konow when he .says that Patanjali 
was quite conscious of the fact that this rule w'as' e(iiudly valid in 
the case of people too, and not only in that of animtils; since we find 
iramanabrdhmanam as an examine of the same. But here it may be 
reasonably asked : Even if we take the Sakas and Yavanas as being 
on hostile terms in that age, shall we be on certain grounds in con- 
sidering the struggle as of a permanent nature ? It wjis not of course 
like the one existing between the Sramanas and the Brahmanas. 
For here we are not to forget the use of the U‘rm iSivatika, the force 
of which can be fully understood when we consider other instances 
cited under the same rule, viz. ahinakulam, guvydghritm and kdko- 
luktyam. The struggle between the Sakas and the Yavanas, even 
though it be taken as extending over a pretty long time, is not at aU 
analogous to that existing between the animals emiraerated in these 
instances, and consequently Dr. Konow’s assumptiem, that Patafijali 
seems to have been influenced by the preceding rule of Panini, 
does not seem tojse based on firm grounds. Hence it is that the 
author of the Bdlamanoramd, a well-known commentary on the 
Siddhdnta-Kaufnudi, makes the following .statement: — 
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‘ Virodho vairam, naltu sahavasthitih/ Tena ca chdyata- 
pdvityatfa net bhavetU! Devdsurdh ityatra tu ndyamekavadbhdvah ; 
tadvirodhetsya kaddeitkatvatj AmritddiprayuMah khalu kdddciika 
eva hi tesdm virodhah! Amritamathanahdle tesdm virodhdbhdvdtr 
{Com. under Pdnini, II, 4, g, igio edn., pp. Sgj-S). 

Patafijali’s discussion over the term a-niravasita in Panini II, 
4, 10, shows the Sakas as interdining with the Indians in the age of the 
Mahdbhdsya; and how could this be possible, in case the Sakas are 
taken to have been situated outside India? In this connection 
Dr. Konow argues by saying that individual Sakas might have come 
to India before the 6aka invasion. But this view cannot be fully 
justified unless we have definite reasons to prove that such had been 
really the case. Here the balance of evidence appears to be on the 
other side. Professor Bhandarkar refers to Rapsoii’s views in 
respect to the advent of the Sakas in India as by an indirect route, 
that is, throng- Ajiana, Drangiana, and Arachosia; and this migra- 
tion is said to have been due to the ‘general condition of unrest' 
caused by the turbulent Huns ‘among the tribes inhabiting the 
northern fringe of the desert of Chinese Turkestan’ (above, II, 
p. 280). ‘ In view of this fact there appears less probability to 
maintain with Dr. Konow that some 6akas are likely to have come 
to India before the 6aka invasion, which assumption he holds very 
probably to justify his thesis regarding Patanjali’s reference to them 
as ^udra a-niravasita as a consequence of their being regarded so by 
the Indians. Those perilous times obviously seem to be less 
inclined to permit such a movement through a country full of natural 
barriers. Considering the fullest implication of the expression 
idivatika virodha in the manner in which Dr. Konow takes it, we 
have to accept that the Greeks alone, their natural enemies, would 
have impeded such a movement of the individual ^akas. 

Even if individual 6aka tribes be taken as coming to India before 
the well-known Saka invasion, as Dr. Konow has ingeniously assumed, 
yre have to face another difficulty ; for how can, in ^at case, 
Patanjali’s reference to Sakas be to those coming to India, and_ at 
the same time to those in Bactria who were engaged, in the opinion 
of Dr. Konow, in a struggle with the Yavanas there? It may be 
noted that such individual Sakas cannot definitely be considered to 
have been on very intimate terms with the Indians before the well- 
known Saka invasion, and as suggested by Professor Poussin, it is 
difficult to admit that the members of a tribe only known by name 


^ This view receives a strong support from the fact that the region ot unauiansar, 
just to the west of the Bolan Pass, has been reclaimed as one of the important 
centres of the ancient Sakasthana (see Geog. Journal, I934> P* 35^)- 
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should have been looked upon as ^tidra a-nirava<tita, ‘not expelled 
from the dish ’ (above, II, p. 584) . We cannot therefore help believing 
with Professor Bhandarkar that the Siikas had already settled in 
India before their mention is made in the compound Sakayavanam, 
that is, in the age of I’atanjali. 

Thus Dr. Konow's considerations remain open to serious objec- 
tions. There is one thing more. While advancing hi.s arguments 
against the thesis of Dr. Bhandarkar. he agrees with those who take 
the Yavanas as established in India long before Die time of the 
Mahabhasya.] he is as well inclined to hold that their number must 
have been increased in this country as a consequence of the pressure 
exercised on their Bactrian dominion by th(> ^akas and other Scythian 
tribes. Similarly he obsewes that tiie Sakas were largely instru- 
mental in making an end to the C'rreek dominion, not only in Bactria, 
but in India too. This implies that in India too a conte.st between 
the §akas and the Yavanas was raging. Under such circumstances, 
Patanjali’s reference to the Yavanas a]>pears to fie more probably to 
those who had then established themselves in India, rather than to 
the Bactrian Chiefs. 

Dr. Konow seeks to establish his aforesaid thesis by ^ving 
reference to Indian colonists and traders finding their way to distant 
foreign lands, and by maintaining that ‘ with such trade information 
must follow Ill accordance with this view, he assumes that some 
Indians must have come into contact with the ^akas, who were at 
contest with the Yavanas; and this is the source of information of 
the author of the Mahabhasya while writing the dvandva under 
reference. But this argument does not seem to lie free from objections. 
Thfere cannot be any doubt that the ancient Indians main- 
tained trade relations with the people of many other countries; but 
we cannot agree with Konow mile&s we can have any definite evidence 
about the existence of any kind of trade with this particular part of 
the country in those days. On the contrary, it might be reasonably 
argued that the land around Bactria, the stage of the then Saka- 
Yavana contest according to Dr. Konow, does not seem to have 
been capable of allowing such trade relations to be established 
because of the general condition of unrest prevailing all through the 
tract as we have already noted. Journey through such a tract seems 
to be less safe ; and, under such circumstances, it could not be possible 
for the Indians to receive first-hand information about the struggle, 
if at all raging there. Such an information, if coming to India in 
an indirect way, is likely to have been far from definite. This is 
the reason why we are not able to ascertain, even at this stage, the 
definite signification of the term Yavana as it appear.s in the inscrip 
tions of A 4 oka and elsewhere ; it seems to have been a compfeheusive 
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term of the age for traditionally denoting all the peoples bordering 
the west.^ 

The foregoing discussion will also bear out the fact that the 
ancient Indians possessed little information in respect to the relations 
existing between the tribes who were then bordering the north-west 
of India, even in relation to those who made invasions in this country, 
strange enough though it may appear. It was long after the 
settlement of these people on the Indian soU, that the latter seem to 
have cared about knowing details regarding them. A still closer 
intimacy seems to be essential in giving the members of such 
a tribe a status which could enable them to take food from the dish 
of a twice-bom person (and specially the Brahmins who in that age 
possessed the privilege of enjoying the highest rank in the society), 
‘without making it permanently unclean and consequently worthy of 
being thrown away’, as Professor Bhandarkar has rightly remarked. 

Taking intp account the compound words cited as instances by 
Patanjali in his gloss on Panini II, 4, 10, it is not difficult to find 
that in all cases, at present provisionally omitting the case of the 
dvandva under consideration, the people denoted by such words had 
something common among them; more so it is in the case of tribes 
denoted by the constituents of each pair. In this connection we 
are to note that all the ^udra classes mentioned here are known to 
Patanjali as not excluded [a-niravasita) from the Aryan fold (Arya- 
nivdsa)- this may be said to have been equally applicable in the case 
of the Sakas and the Yavanas. Moreover, the grouping together of 
these two words shows that there must have been a Saka settlement 
more or less in the same part as occupied by the Yavanas in Patanjali’s 
time, if not prior to it. This position might be held on the analogy 
cited by Dr. Konow to indicate that the Sakas were closely connected 
with the Kambojas as the two tribes are frequently mentioned 
together. That the Saka settlement must not have been very far is 
borne out by the fact that Patanjali uses the form Saka instead of 
the indigenous Saka, as noted by Dr. Konow himself to show that 
they were settled at some distance; but which might rather more 
appropriately be directed to point out that this word must have been 
Sanskritized as a consequence of the tribe being denoted by it being 
Aryanised as a result of their being closely associated with the 
Indians. 

All these arguments being considered, it does not seem possible 
to endorse the objections raised by Dr. Konow; and Professor 
Bhandarkar's thesis, that the Sakas were ruling in the north-west of 


* Cf., for instance, Mdrkandeya-Pura^a, 1/VII, 8; also see O. Stein’s remarks in 
Indian Culture, Vol. I, 3, p. 343. 
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India in the age of the Mahdbhasya, that is, between 184 and 148 B.C., 
remains unaffected. Of course they could not penetrate the country 
so far as the Yavanas could do in that period; nevertheless they 
were enjoying the same status in the eyes of the Indian people. Here 
it might be indicated that there cannot be any doubt regarding the 
generally accepted date of Patanjali, which has been so elaborately, 
and ably enough, discussed by Dr. Konow in his learned article 
above (III, i, pp. iff-)- 

Harihar V. Trivedi. 
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GAUTAMA BUDDHA by Iqbal Singh, Boriswood, Uondon, pp. 1-376. Printed 

in Great Britain, Illustrated, 15s. net. 

The book consists of five parts and the contents are as follows: Pt. I — The 
world of the Buddha. Pt. II— (i) Maya's dream and the nativity of the Buddha, 
(2) the republic of Kapilavastu, (3) some early events, (4) the pursuit of pleasure, 
(5) the crisis and renunciation, (6) after strange gods, (7) enlightenment, (8) turning 
the wheel of Doctrine. (9) growth of the Order, (10) years of wandering and a day, 
(ii) fools in the Order, (12) the great decease, and (13) posthumous postscript. Pt. 
Ill — The word of thp Buddha. Under this head the author has dealt with the wheel, 
the way and the void. Pt. IV— The word made flesh. Pt. V. — ^Tlie Buddha in a 
changing world. Then come Epilogue, Acknowledgements, Bibliography and Index. 
The author has supplied us with a few illustrations, viz., head of Buddha, Bodhisattva 
of the blue lotus, wood nymph, Buddha in shrine, death of Buddha, landscape and 
listening to music. The last two illustrations are comparatively modem. The 
book is popularly written and does not evince any spirit of research. The author 
has himself admitted that this book was never intended to be a scholarly work. 
The section dealing with the republic of Kapilavastu is a resume of what Bhys 
Davids has said in his Buddhist India (chaps. 2-4). It is not correct to say that the 
legend of Mara is to be found both in Pali and Sanskrit sources. It is found in other 
sources as well, e.g., Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese and Burmese. The author 
in his Biograpiiical section ought to have made use of the Jina-carita, a well-known 
Pali poem, dealing with the life of the Buddha. We regret to find that the book 
under review is mainly based on English translations and not on the original texts. 
Some inaccuracies have been noticed by us, e.g., Moat-Hall (p. 75) should be Mote- 
Hall (santhagara) ; Brahmajala-sutta or the Discourse of the Net of Brahma (p. 150) 
should be interpreted as the Discourse on the Excellent Net (of Knowledge); Sir 
Charles Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism is the correct title of the book and not 
Hinduism and Buddha (p. 359) ; Paticcasamupada (p. 282) and Paticcasamupadda 
(p. 362) should be Paticcasamuppada. There is a misprint in p. 86. In spite of all 
these minor inaccuracies, the book is readable and the only attractive feature of it is 
the style in which it is written. The book is deficient in diacritical marks and an 
exhaustive and up-to-date Bibliography. C. Daw. 

THE MAN IN THE WELL AND SOME OTHER SUBJECTS ILLUS- 
TRATED AT NAGARJUNIKONDA by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. Extrait de la 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques. Tome XI, Fascicule 3, Paris, 1937. 

The excavations conducted by Mr. A. H. Donghurst at the ancient site of 
Nagarjunikonda reveal a large number of sculptures dealing with many subjects 
not hitherto treated in the Buddhist art of India. Dr. Vogel has attempted in this 
little treatise to interpret some of Mr. Donghurst’s finds, viz.: [a) man in the well, 
(i) conversion of Nanda {mie Saundarananda-Kavya of A^vaghosa), and (c) 
Kinnari Jataka [vide Mahavastu, Vol. II). The interpretations are interesting and 
instractive. The plates are four in number and they have been well executed. We 
wish that Dr. Vogel should continue to throw light on many more Nagarjunikonda 
sculptures, and thereby should do a real service to the study of ancient History and 
Archseology. B. C. Law, 
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STUDIES IN CHINESE ART AND SOME INDIAN INFLUENCES, with 
a loTcword by Sir William Llewellyn, P.R.A,; published by the India Society, 
Victoria Street, London, 1938; viii+64 pages and 106 illustrations; price 21 
shillings net. 

The book under review contains foui chapters which were originally lectures 
delivered during the Exhibition of Chinese Art at the Royal Academy, London, in 
1935-36. The authors are experts of high distinction, and the India Society is to 
be warmly congratulated for tlus valiiabh^ publication by all lovers of Oriental art. 

Chapter 1. Buddhist Art tn Central Asia ' Indian, Iranian and Chinese Influence 
(from Bdmiydn to Turf an), by J. Hackin, Director of the Musee Ouimet in Paris; 
pp. 1-14, figs. 8. 

The subject of this chapter is the Buddhist ait in Central Asia with reference 
to the stages in the progress of Buddhism towards the east, which enables us to note 
the changes in the phases of an ‘art in motion Tlie author deals with the influence 
of the classical Sasaiiian art and the art of the Hellenistic ILtst on the sculpture 
especially of Bamiyan, an important halting place, midway between Bactria and 
Purusapura, upon the high road that linked India with Central Asia. Bamiyan, 
the great centre of the Irano-Biiddhist art for a nnml)er of centuries, was regarded 
as a model and guide by the craftsmen of Kashgaria. In the author's opinion, 
art of Kashmir, affected by degenerate Iranian influences, in.spired the craftsmen of 
the Yotkan (Khotan) area. The author al.so notices how the Irano-Buddhist art 
in its eastward advance had to encounter Chinese art and how the Iranian elements 
gradually disappeared, 'the masterful enterprise of China permitting the retention of 
iconographic details of secondary importance only, wluch will 1>e seen to persist, 
mechanically repeated, in the Buddhist art of Japan 

Chapter 11 . Indian and Other influences in Chinese Sculpture, by Osvald Sir6n, 
National Museum, Stockholm; pp. 15-36; figs. 50. 

This chapter deals with the influence of art of India and Western Asia on the 
sculpture of China. Chinese sculptures representing Buddliist motifs are no doubt 
of Indian origin; but the early models, before they reached China, had to pass through 
intermediary regions where they were modified according to local traditions. Inter- 
communication between Cliina and India, however, gradually develc>|)ed, and the 
Central Asian types did no longer serve as models, but actually Indian worte, mainly 
of the Mathura school of the 5th and early 6th centuries A. I). The author notices 
unmistakable-Tndian influence on the artists of T'ien-lung vSliau and also the facts 
that in some figures (figs. 37 Sc 38) the mo<lelHng of the mascular or fleshy part of the 
body is accentuated in an Indian fashion and that the abundant string-lifce Md 
creases are rendered in the Gupta fashion. According to the author, certain reliefs 
of Nan-hsiang T'ang resemble in features of style and composition with some Buddhist 
sculptures of Nagirjunikonda in South India. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that an inscription of the time of the Iksvdku King Virapurisadata (second 
half of the 3rd cent.) refers to the visit of pilgrims from Cina to tlie Buddhist establish- 
ment at Nagarjunikonda. The author suggests that an early bronze statuette 
(A.D. 429) has the closest correspondence to a stucco-relief of a seated Buddha 
from Afc-terek in the Khotan region (figs. 24 & 25). I am sorry, I do not find any 
great resemblance between the two figures. 

Chapter HI. An Approach to Chinese Sculpture, by Langckm Warner; pp. 37- 
50; figs. 27. 

This interesting chapter deals especially with the Chinese bronze works and 
some Japanese wood works in Chinese style. In fig. i (a ritual vessel) the author 
introduces to us an excellent piece of bronze work which proves that the Chinese 
were consummate workers in bronze as early as .the middle of the first mfllenttiuiii B.C. 
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Figs. 17 & 18 (bronze screen behind and bronze lotus-pond beneath the Tachibana 
Trinity) represent what are really wonders of Chinese art. 

Chapter IV. The Royal Tombs of An-yang, by Prof. Paul Pelliot; pp. 5 i“ 59 i 
figs. 19. 

The author gives an interesting account of the results of excavations at the 
Royal Tombs at An-yang. We know that the Chinaman spends the greater part of 
his inheritance in burying his parents, and it is only natural that many articles of 
archaeological interest have been discovered from royal tombs. It is very interesting, 
however, .that in those tombs of the 13th and 12th centuries B.C. have been found 
bronzes and stone sculptures which, in technique and style, can be compared with 
any product of any period of Chinese art. It is also interesting that one of the 
An-yang Tombs shows signs of an ancient excavation, which represents 'the results 
of the antiquarian zeal of a Sung Emperor of the beginning of the twelfth century’, 
the Emperor liui Tsung, a great collector of works of art'. 

The book under review is an excellent work, and the authors have contributed 
much to the international character of Chinese art. It will no doubt be welcomed 
by all interested in the study of Oriental art. 

D. C. SmcAX. 


NO-MAN*S-LAND ; Published by Theosophy Company (India), Ltd., London 
and 51, Esplanade Road, Bombay, Iqdia. 

It is a reprint of five anonymous articles from 'The Aryan Path'. The titles 
of the articles are: (i) Beyond Human Horizon, (2) Divine Incarnations, (3) Gods, 
Heroes and Men, (4) The Omnipresent Spirit and (5) Spirits, embodied and dis- 
embodied. In all these articles the writer has attempted to show that the time is 
approaching when there win be an understanding between science, pMlosophy and 
religion. Orthodox science is giving up its rank materialism while religion, its dog- 
matism. Proper, unbiassed, and synthetic approach should be made by sincere 
truth-seekers for the precise understanding of the conception of Self, Divine Incarna- 
tion and true spiritualism. In this quest for truth men belonging to chfferent faiths 
and nations should join, for Truth is not the monopoly of any nation or creed. 
Science studies phenomena, philosophy directs its attention to noumeUa while 
religion or mysticism wants to realize the ultimate reality. 

The articles are well written and will be helpful. 

" T. D. Kar, 


THE OCEAN OF THEOSOPHY by WiUiam Q. Judge (2nd Indian Edition, 
1937), published by Theosophy Company (India), Ltd., London and 51, 
Esplanade Road, Bombay. Price Re.i (paper) and Rs.2 (cloth). 

The present edition of this book is simply a reprint of the ist edition of the 
book, with no additions or alterations. The book has 153 pages and is divided into 
17 chapters dealing with all the fundamental principles of Theosophy. The ter- 
minology used in expressing the principles of man is the same as that used in Esoteric 
Buddhism. We do not agree with some of the interpretations of Judge. Ihe 
book is written in a comprehensive style and will serve as a very good text book for 
students of Theosophy. 


T. D, Kar. 
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PRAGAITIHASIK MOHEN-JO-DADO (Bengali) by Kttiijagovinda Goswami, 
M.A., Research Fellow, Calcutta University; with a foreword by Nanigopal 
Mazumdar; pp. xvi+165, with 12 plates; published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1936. 

'^he author is a trained arcliEcologist liiniself, and he had spent several years in 
excavation at Harappa, Mohen-jo-daro, etc. He is therefon^ ftillv qualified to 
write a popular book like the presetil, describing the chief discovtTies made in this 
region, and he has indeed sitcceedc'd in giving a fascinating picimv of the Molien-jo- 
daro civilization. The problems relating to age and sciipt, been soberly and 
succinctly discussed. The author is frankly of opinum that I he Mohen-jo-daro 
civilization is pre-Vedic, though various elements of it are persisting till the present 
day. Mr. Goswami’s -success in dealing vith archa‘ology in Bengali is Mghly 
encouraging. 

BATAKirSHNA GhOSH. 

THE VEDIC IDEA OF SIN by Henry Uefever, Dr. Williams* scholar in 

the Univeisity of Ttibiiigen; I/mdon Mission Press, Nagercxsll, Travancore, 
India; pp. 105; 1935. 

This is a doctoral dissertation prepared under the guidance of Prof. Wilhelm 
Hauer of Tubingen. The author's approach to the problem is theological. The 
author begins his book with a discussion of the term (and anria)» but fails to note 
the significant fact that an^ta is normally tlMA>ppc^site of safya in t!u‘ Wdic literature, 
not of r/a. We got sac al \s7ir ai, but never saiyasuiya so far as I can remember, 
though quite often safyanrta. The author slioiild have givem s(»me tliought to the 
term papmagfhlfa, uhi(‘]i is nualfigous to ^ etc. This clearly .shows, I 

tMnk, that sin was not considered as sometliing inborn man which could not be 
removed. Only in this light we can understaml the e 1 a!>orate cliarms of the 
Atharvana literal urc^ Moreover it is a ftindamettial tnislakc^ to cemsider 
anfta and agas as synonymous (p, 19). Ther<‘ ar<‘, howtwer, many flm^ observations 
in the book,— as, for instance, wlien tlie author says/ the* ground the Katheiiotlieism 
was the conccq>tion of a transcendent Woild Order' (p. 30). Though small, the 
book is full of valuable suggestions and amply repays |>erusaL 

Batakrisiina Ghosh. 

THE MAHABIIARATA, for the fiisl time critically edited hy \\ S. Stikthanfcar 
with the co-operation of various scholars; P'ascicule 8, Vinlfaparvan, by Raghu 
Vira; pp. Ix+3d2; Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1936. 

Not much remains to l)o said by way <^f appreciation of the Poona edition of 
the Mahabharata beyond registering the fact that tin* high standard of work set up 
by Dr. Sunktlmnkar has been fairly uniformly maintained in all the fascicules* that 
have appeared. 

The Virataparvan is uuuuaess the most popular part of the Maliabhirata, and 
therefore the most difficult to reconstruct. It even travelled Imvond the frontiers of 
India to Java.^ Hence it is that the result achieved hy Ur. Raghu Vira is somewlmt 
unflattering. 'Out of a total of 1834 stanzas (»f the constittited text the editor is 
sure for only about 300 stanzas/ It scents that the main achievement of the editor 
lies in pointing out what |X)rtions of the Virfdaparvan are less tliiiri certain. The 
emtoi confc^ssc‘s his leaiu'ng on the Northern tradition for want of anything better 
(apaddharma) , but says immediately afterwards: *We have tad. given undue weight 
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to either of the recensions'. In spite of the modifying adjective 'undue', this is 
somewhat disconcerting. Dr. Raghu Vira has set his face resolutely against the 
data of the Parvasaingraha, though, however, the late Mr. Utgikar had succeeded in 
realizing, the exact number of verses demanded by it for the Virataparvan. Such 
an attitude too does not seem to be quite defensible. To be led solely by the 
Parvasamgraha would be surely disastrous. But it is surely carrying scepticism too 
far to state dogmatically 'that the Parvasamgraha figures, even when uniform, can 
be no sure guide in our effort at going beyond the versions'. A sure and only guide 
it surely cannot be. But can it not claim to be one of the guides, and is it not worth 
while to try to reconcile its data with the actual text of the versions if it does not 
entail too great a sacrifice? Both these questions I would answer in the affirmative. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARCH.f:OLOGY, Vol. XI. for 
the year 1936, published by the Xem Institute, Leyden, Holland, 1938, pp, 1-125 
with 13 plates. Price £i (for mon-members), 6 Guilders (for ordinary members) 
and Rs.6 (for Indian members). 

This book begins with an interesting and instructive introduction dealing with 
the work of the Archaeological Survey of India during the year 1935-36, the progress 
of the study of Indian 'Numismatics in 1936 and the advancement of the Archaeo- 
logical research in Hyderabad-Deccan, Baroda, Indo^China and Indonesia in 1936. 
It further gives us an account of the specimens of Andhra Art recently found in 
Ceylon. It contains a happy collection of books and articles published in periodicals 
on such topics as archaeology, art, history, architecture, sctipture, painting, icono- 
graphy, palaeography, epigraphy, chronolog\, ancient history, ancient geography, 
numismatics, etc. It also furnishes us with a list of valuable publications relating to 
Ceylon, Further India, Indonesia and adjoining territories (e.g., Iran, Mesopotamia, 
Turan, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, Japan, Korea, etc.). It has 13 excellent plates, 
some of which relate to the ancient site of Rajgir, Nalanda, Lauriya Nandangarh 
and Paithan. All these illustrations including those of Andhra sculptures found m 
Ceylon and monuments and terra-cottas of Indo-China materially enhance the value 
of this work. The Kern Institute deserves much praise for publishing this useful 
bibliography, and everybody interested in Indian art and archaeology will surely 
welcome it as a work of outstanding merit in the field of archaeological research. 

C. D, Chawerjke. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA (in Bengali) by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., pub- 
lished by Messrs. Gurudas Chatterjee & Sons, 203-1-1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
pp. 1-128 with 9 plates. Price Rs.i-8-0. 

The book under review is a critical and comprehensive treatment of the life and 
doctrine of Buddha. It consists of 19 chapters together with a concluding chapter 
and an index. The first two chapters deal with the birth, childhood and adolescence 
of Siddhartha, and his renunciation of the household life. The third, fourth and fifth 
chapters record the account of the return of Chandaka and Kaiithaka, the quest of 
the Prince and the Prince's search for truth. The sixth and seventh chapters give 
us an account of his attainment of Buddhahood and the turning of the V^'heel of Law. 
The eighth and ninth chapters deal with Buddha and Wanderers (parivrajafcas), 
and Buddha and Nirgranthas; while the tenth and eleventh are devoted to Buddha 
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and contemporn v religious teachers, and Buddha and royal personages. The 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters furnish u.s with an account of Buddha and women- 
folk, and Buddha and Mara, while in the fourteenth and fifteenth, we find details of 
Buddha and Devadatta, and the cliicf disciples of Buddha. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters narrate the wanderings of Buddha and the great decease of the 
I<ord; while the last two chapters are exclusively devoted to Buddhist Sarjigha, and 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. The concluding chapter depicts the character of 
Buddha both as a man and a religious teacher. The book is written in a very ludd 
style and the diction is masterly. Dr. Law has taken much pains to makje it exhaust- 
ive, accurate, useful and up-to-date. The knotty points of Buddhist philoscyhy 
and religion have been intelligently solved in this treatise. The bibliography given 
at the beginning is no doubt very useful. The illustrations consist of Buddha, 
Lumbini garden, Maya, Asita. Chandaka and Kant:haka. BimWsara, offering of rice- 
gruel by Sujata, Rahula and Snanda, which suit the purpose very well. This book 
will be found very useful both by the beginners and advanced students of Buddhist 
thought. Dr. Law is to be congratulated on the successful performance of such a 
difficult task. 

S, N. Durr. 


VIMUTTIMAGGA AND VISUDDHIMAGGA : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

by P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Pali, Feigusson College, Poona, 1937, 

Royal 8vo, pp. 1-171. 

This admirable work embodies the results of Dr. Bapat 's 'comparative study 
of Upatissa's Vimutimagga in the CHne.se Translation witli Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhima^’. It represents in the main, as he tells us in the preface, his 
'Dissertation submitted in 1932 to the Harvard University' 'for the Doctorate of 
PHlosophy’. The Pali original of the Vimuttimagga is irrevocably lost, which 
circumstance alone entitles the monograph to high importance. But Professor 
Bapat finds in R. Yozai Ehara and two young BHkkhua of Ceylon three scholars to 
co-<merate with Hm to make the contents of Upatissa’s treatise known to us. 
Fiofessot Bapat’s is not, however, a mere work of translation from the Chinese but 
throughout a critical comparative stuiiy, a task for which he^is eminently fit. 
Upatissa's work consists of 12 chapters, and as regards its contents and even its 
chapter-headings, it has not much value to those who have read Buddhaghosa's 
masterly encyclopedic 'Path of Purity ' except for certain differences in views between 
the two scholiasts. Thus, upon the whole, the value of the profound comparative 
study carried on by Dr. Bapat is Hstorical. Dr. Bapat has carefully marshalled all 
evidences supporting his verdict in favour of priority of Upatisaa . In going to answer 
why Buddha^osa has not mentioned Upatissa anywhere by name, the author 
has relevantly drawn our attention to the ri'Wdry which had existed in Ceylon between 
the Mahfivihara and Abhayagirivihfira schools thought. I should say that thereby 
he has opened out a new liiw! of investigation which is likely to prove very fruitful 
in understanding the nature of the conffict of views that served ultimately to enrich 
Buddhist-thought. Another new point which he has suggested with a good deal of 
reason on Hs side is that, perhaps, the Petaka quoted by Buddhaghosa and others 
Was not the Petakopadesa, as opined by Hardy, but a separate work, though of the 
same class as the Netti and Petakopadesa. 


R M. Bartja. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE ARCH>EOLOGICAL DEPART^ 

MENT FOR THE YEAR 1 . 933 * Printed by the Superintendent at the 

Government Press, Bangalore. Pp. i~xi, 1-321, pis. I- XXIV, 1936. 

In this admirable work an account has been given of annual work of the 
archaeological department of the Indian state of Mysore for the year 1933. It is 
divided into five parts, viz., Pt. I. Administrative, Pt. II. Study of ancient 
moriuments, Pt. III. Numismatics, Pt. IV. Manuscripts and Pt. V. Inscriptions. 
In the first part a brief account of the important findings by the department has been 
given. In the second part a detailed study of many important temples has been 
made. All these temples are situated in Hosaholalu, Govindana-halli, NuggihalU, 
Nadkalasi, Hole-Narsipur, Mosale, Koravangala, Harnahalli, Hullekere, Javagal, 
Belavadi, Chatchathalli and Doddagoddavalli. Of all these temples the most 
important are the Lakshmtndrdyana temple at Hosaholalu, Panchalingeivara temple 
at Govindanahalli, Lakshmimrasimha temple at Nuggihalli, Ndgeivara and 
Channake^ava temples at Mosale, Bucheivara temple at Koravangala, Lakshmi- 
narasimha and Someivara temples at Harnahalli, Keiava temple at Hullekere, Lakshmt- 
narasifhha temple at Javagal and Vtra-ndrdyana temple at Belavadi. One Jaina 
Basti has been found at Javagal, a predominantly Brahmanical site. Friezes depict- 
ing the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata have been found on the walls of Lakshmt- 
ndrdyana temple at Hosaholalu and Lakshminarasimha temple at Javagal. It is 
important to note that many friezes depicting the two great epics and belonging to 
different ages have been found in India; but none has as yet studied this fascinating 
problem as a whole. It is desirable that some scholar should tak^ up this problem 
for research. In the third part an account has been given of the discovery df coins 
of kings belonging to the dynasties of Early Chdlukyas of Bdddmi, Chdlukyas of 
Kalydni etc. In the fourth part the discovery of a palm-leaf manuscript entitled 
Padma-Purdnada-tiku by Chikupddhydya has been reported. This work which is 
incomplete is an abridgment in Kannada of the famous Sanskrit Purdna called 
Padamapurdna. It is desired that this work should be published as early as possible. 
In the fifth part sixty-seven inscriptions have been edited of which some are recently 
discovered and some were discovered before. Among all these inscriptions the most 
important are the Karamanga grant of the Kadamba King Ravivarmd, Basavatti 
stone inscription of the Gahga King Srtpurusha dated S. 722, Sringeri stone inscrip- 
tion of Bukka I dated §. 1277, Sringeri copper-plate grant of Harihara II dated 
§. 1302, Belugula copper-plate grant of Harihara II dated S. 1306, Vidyaranyapura 
copper-plate grant of Harihara II dated §. 1309, Bhanuvalli copper-plate grant of 
Harihara II dated S. 1319, Kaigai copper-plate grant of Devaraya II dated S. i353» 
Manjugani copper-plate grant of Devaraya II dated S*, I354> Chandisetti Koppa 
grant of Virabhadra Nayaka dated 1552, Surapura grant of Srirangamya II dated 
S. 1582 and Chandra^kharapura grant of Soma^khara Nayaka dated S. 1652. 

Though this report is an admirable one, yet there are some drawbacks and 
mistakes in it which the present reviewer wishes to point out. The most important 
drawback is that there is no account of any excavation work done during the year 
Under report. It may be hoped that the Mysore archaeological department will pay 
due attention to excavation work in the future. The following are some of the 
mistakes which the present reviewer wishes to point out. Firstly, in the second 
part it has been stated that the constituent parts of many temples are made of soa^ 
stone. For example, the author has observed, 'The tower (pi. XIX. 2) which is 
also completely of soap-stone is peculiar since it is curvilinear in outline with an eight- 
pointed Sikhara on top* (p. 32). Soap-stone has been defined in the Oxford English 
dictionary as 'a massive variety of talc of which various kinds are found in several 
countries, having a smooth greasy feel, and used for various economical or ornamental 
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purposes (occas* as a soap); soap-rock, ^steatite; also loosely applied to certain soft 
clays, etc/ (Tlie Oxford English Dictionary, VoL IX, p. 352.) This clearly 
shows that soap-stone cannot be used for arciiitectural purposes, ^condly, it has 
been stated that ‘ Buddha is seated naked in Y ogdsana * (p. 44) . The present reviewer 
is not aware of any image of Buddha which is naked and as there is no illustration of 
this image, he cannot verify this statement. Further no proper attention has been 
paid to the placing of diacritical marks in transliterating words of Sanskrit origin, 
e.g., to mention a few cases only, Simhalaldta (p. 32), Govardhanadhari (p. 47) for 
Simhalaldta and Govardhandhan respectively. However, these draw-backs and 
mistakes which are of a trivial nattue do not minimise the value of this work. A list 
of published inscriptions arranged according to dynasties and dates and an index 
have been very judiciously added. The printing is good and the plates are also 
excellent. We believe that this publication will be found helpful by all who are 
interested in Indian archaeology. 

C. C. D. G. 


GlTi-RAHASYA OR KARMA-YOGA-SASTRA, By Bal Gangadhar Tilafc. 
Translated by Bhalchandra Sitaram Suktlmnkar, M.A., LL.K, Vol. I, Publish 
by R. B. Tilafc Lofcamanya Tilak Mandir 568 Naiayan Peth, Poona city. Wee 
(in India) Rs.6. 

The book consists of a series oi essays on the doctrine of Self-less Action as 
propounded in the Giti. The essays were originally written in Marathi Language 
and since its first publication in 1915 it underwent translations in different Indian 
languages, viz., Hindi, Gujratlii, Bengali, etc. The author intended to translate 
it into English but by his eudden death the work was stopped. But to fulfil his 
last desire this edition lhas been brought out by Mr. Sukthankar. The book 
contains an exhaustive treatment of all the objections that can be raised against 
Ni^kima-Karma-yoga (the doctrine of self-ksa action). The author's aim is to 
prove that the Gita is a book essentially written ia inculcate the theory of 
Karma-Yoga, and Bhakti-yoga (doctrine of Devotion) and JilSna-yoga (doctrine 
of knowledge) are incidental to it. The book is worth perusal as it contains 
a comparative study of the metaphysical and ethical ideas of the East and the 
Wesf. 

N. B. VBIJA^TAmOTA. 


ART ^ANB ARCHAEOLOGY ABRO.^t by Kalidas Nag. A report intended 
primarily for Indian students desiring to specialize in those subjects in the 
research centres of Europe and America ; pp, 125, with 19 plates, published by 
the University of Calcutta, 1936* 

According to Boswell, 'Dr. Johnson once expressed the opinion that knowledge is 
of two kinds: knowledge of wMt, and knowled^ of where. It is the thirst for this 
sepnd kind of knowledge wliich is responsible for the small crowds at the show- 
windows of book-sho;^. ^ And Dr, Kalins Nag in the present volume has made an 
attempt to satisfy tMs kind of tliirst in Indians interested in art and archaeology. 
Di. Nag gives here an inspiring account of his last voyage round the world on a 
pilgrimage to the chief culture-centres of the globe. Particidariy interesting is Ms 
itinerary of South America 


Batakeishna Ghosh. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE SINHALESE LANGUAGE, Vol. I; Part I (1935), 
pp. lxii+30; Part 2 (1936), pp. 31-78. Compiled under the direction of 
Professor Wilhelm Geiger by Sir D. B. Jayatilaka and others. 

Sinhalese holds a unique position among the Indo- Aryan dialects, for from the 
very first it was cut off from the allied languages of India by a vast block of Dravidian 
languages, and therefore succeeded in retaining many astonishing archaic features 
which would have been certainly obliterated by the gradual process of assimilation 
and accommodation if communication with Central and Northern India had been 
quite unliindered. The language is, however, extremely composite in character as 
Geheimrat Geiger and Sir D. B. Jayatilaka have shown in their highly interesting and 
instructive preface, in which special relations of Ceylonese with particular Middle 
Indo- Aryan dialects have been skilfully discussed. These affinities suggest that there 
must have taken place at least two different waves of immigration, — one from the* 
east and another from the west. 

The authors of the dictionary have wisely decided to make it more philological 
than linguistic, fpr linguistic research on an extensive scale should be started only 
on the firm basis of a pliilological dictionary. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

CONCEPT OF RiTI AND GUNA IN SANSKRIT POETICS IN THEIR 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT, by P. C. Lahiii. A thesis approved for 
the Ph.D. degree of the University 'of Dacca, pp. iy+310. Published by the 
University of Dacca, 1937. 

Mr, P. C. Lahiri has in this volume traced the treatment of Riti and Guna in 
Sanskrit poetics by all the chief writers from Bharata to Jagannatha. The author 
has taken much pains to collect materials for the study of these two concepts froiu 
sdl available sources, including manuscripts of works which are still unpublished. 
Herein lies the chief value of the work: the presentation is, I fear, not altogether 
happy. It suffers from Unubersichtlichkeit, Technical terms have been rarely 
translated. Nor has the author succeeded in transcending the atmosphere of tradi- 
tion on wMch he has to give judgment. Yet the work marks a distinct advancement 
in out knowledge of Sanskrit poetics inasmuch as a mass of data on the concepts of 
rUi mdgupa have been collected here for the use of the future writers on the subject, 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 

BH?.tflGADt)TA]fl (OF SATABADHANA K^t^NADEVA) edited by Prof. S. K 
Chaturvedi, M.A., Vyakaranacharya, Kavyatirtha. 

Tbe learned editor, Prof. Chaturvedi, has -done a distinct service to the domain 
of Sanskrit literature by bringing to light this Mghly interesting lyrical gem written 
in close imitation of the Meghaduta. It consists of 126 stanzas composed in the 
Mandikranta metre of four lines of seventeen syllables, and abounds in exuberant 
erotic emotions adroitly coupled with the poet's skill in depicting the landscape 
of Vrajabhfimi in vivid colours. 

Tn his introduction the editor has dealt with the various interesting features of 
the Dfita Kavyas, and has pritically brou^t qut the points that fundamentally 
dislinimish other wbrks ofihe same or sinmar name from the work in hand. The 
kamedfootnote^^ and introductionLar ample testimony to the editor's scholarship 
and sound judgment. The imipdudrion which is very illuminating discusses the 
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names of the author arid liis work according to the colophon given :it the end of the 
Manuscript, and it also furnishes the reader witli the necessary information regarding 
the time and place of the author, the poem, its style and its contents. 

Kauran’Jan Mi’kherjke. 

ETUDES DE GRAMMAIRE SANSKRITS, PREMIERE SERIE, by Uouis 
Renou, pp. i4() (lithograph). Ijhrarie d’Americjue et d'Orieiil, Adrien Maison- 
neuve, Paris, ly.ifr. 

Professor Renou has given in this %’olume the thst series of liis studies on 
Sanskrit grammar. Of the three studies contained in the volume the first concerns 
the use of participles from the Rgveda to the classical Sanskrit. The participles 
being neither purely verbal nor pumly nominal, but participating in the characteristics 
of both, offm a lughly interesting, though extremely difficult, problem whidi had not 
been fairlv faced Irefore. Prof. Renou starts liis enquiry on the original semantic 
value of the participle not with RV. but with AB., for in .syntactical questions the 
prose of the Biahnianas is often more archaic than the metrical mantras. But Jie 
finds that the participle has here almost completely lost its nominal aspects and 
more and more adopted the values of a verb. In § 14 Prof. 'Renou discusses the 
very delicate question, whether the participle.^ too, like other verlial adjectives, 
functioned also as personal verb forms, and he adduces passages wluch render it 
difficrrlt to deny the po.ssibility. But the tendency of the post-Vedic classical 
language was to reassert the nominal values of participles which were predominant 
in the language of the Saiphitas. On the whole, however, the participle has retained 
throughout the character of a predicate. Regarding the usage in Rgveda, the 
author's concluding remarks are highly interesting. 

The second study contained in the volume deals with the position of acce.ssory 
words in the Rgveda. Since Wackernagel disarvered the law of the position of 
enclitics in Iiido-Kuropean languages, hardly aay effort has Ix'cn made to pursue 
tlrat line of enquiry with special reference to Sanscrit as Prof. Keimu has done here. 
If is indispensable to all students of Vedic grammar. 

In the third and the last study contained in the volume Prof. Renou Has 
exaimned the innovations of the Grammar of Candragorain. The KStantra is 
but a short summary of Panini, but the same can by no mean.s be .said of the Grammar 
of Candragorain. It was composed at a time when the Buddhistic vSanskrit could 
no longer he ignored. Yet it was extremely difficult to give full recognition to the 
new developments in the language in face of the autocratic Pgjiiuian tradition. But 
the sy.stem of is^is and upa!iaiiikhyana.s offered a loophole through which something 
^Id be done to do jiistia to the new forma which were coming up in the language. 
Tins is what Candragomin has attempted, though In a very diffident and hesitating 
maimer. The fragments of Kumaralita'.s grammar discoven-d in Central Asia 
prove tliat in the early centuries of the Qiristian era a resolute attempt had been 
made to give an independent status to Buddliistk vSanskrit. Rut in the ylh century 
A.D. when Candragomin is sujipoKed to have lived, the Buddliists .seem to have beei; 
tho>-oi>ghh' «tib<lned, even Ungui.'jticaiiv, bv the proud and intolerant Bralimins. 

B.vi'akri.hhna Ghosh, 
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THE DATE OF THE REBELLIONS OF TILANG AND 
KAMPILA AGAINST SULTAN MUHAMMAD 
BIN TUQHLAO— I 

By N. Venkata Ramanayya 

The outbreak of the rebellions of Tilang and Kampila against 
the authority of the Dehli emperor Muhammad bin Tugilaq Shah is 
placed in the year A.H. 744 (1344-45 A.D.) ; and very little doubt 
is entertained about the genuineness of this date, although the con- 
flicting character of the available evidence demands a thorough 
investigation of all the facts that have a bearing on the subject. 
The Muhamma 4 an historians from whose accounts the information 
pertaining to the subject is drawn fall into two classes : contemporary 
writers who lived at the court of Sultan Muhammad or elsewhere in 
his empire; and later historians who flourished during different 
times subsequent to the reign of the Sultan. Zia-ud-Din Bami, 
Ibn Bajuta, and Badr-i Chach belong to the former. They came into 
intimate contact with the Sultan and his administration, and had 
exceptional opportunities of obtaining accurate information about 
men and events during his reign. Yahya-bin Ahinad, Nizam-ud-Din 
Ahniad, ‘Ab^ul Qa& Badaoni, and Muharnmad Qasim Hindu 
Shah Ferishfa belong to the latter. Their accounts are based oh 
earlier histories and traditions, and the information they impart is 
drawn from sources whose accuracy cannot be tested at presfent. 
Therefore, the accounts of the latter have not the same value as 
those of the former; and wherever the testimony of the contemporary 
writers is contradicted by the later historians their evidence should 
not be accepted in preference to the former, unless very strong reasons 
render the admission of such evidence imperative. The failure to 
keep this distinction in view is bound to cloud the issues and make 
the attainment of accurate results impossible. 

Contemporary writers give the dates of the events they describe 
as rarely as possible. Occasionally, however, they break the 
monotony by citing a date which serves as a landmark in an other- 
wise uncharted ocean. Consequently, the exact time of the occur- 
rence of a given incident cannot be easfly discovered, as it is necessary 
to ascertain, at first, its position in the narrative in relation to the 
few dates tW are givCn, and the events described before and after 
it. Hence arises the need for a general examination of the chronology 
of the leading rebellions in the reign of Muhammad bin Tugblaq. 
The earhest event of Muhammad’s reign which can be assigned to a 
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definite date is the arrival of Ibn Batuta in Sindh. The traveller 
reached the river Indus on ist Aluharrain 734 A.H. (lath Sept. 
1333 A.D.) Ibn Batuta .supplies also another important date! 
He set out from Dehli, where he .sojourned for nearly eleven years] 
for China as an ambassador of the Sultan on 17th Safar 743 A.h! 
(July 22, 1342 A.D.). Barni also mentions two dates. He assigns 
the arrival of the represcntati^’c of the Jvg\i)tian ;^alifa at the 
court of Dehli to the year 744 A.H. (1343 A.D.) ;* and the news 
of the revolt of Gujerat to the end of Rainazan 745 A.H. (Feb. 
1345 A.D.).^ Lastly Badr-i-Chuch .suppli(*s another date. He was 
despatched by the Sultan to Devgir on ist vSha'ban 745 A.H. (Dec. 8, 
1344 A.D.), with the order nvalling Qutlugli from his post! 

These date.s, though few and far betwetm, are extremely useful in 
determining the relative* chronology of the events of Sultan 
Muhammad’s reign, and their importance cannot, be easily over- 
estimated. 

Barni gives a long accoxmt of the rebellions of Sultan 
Muhammad's reign in the order which i.'4 here adopted, as it is not 
only correct in the main but facilitates the disemssion of the various 
points connected with the subject. 

The earliest rebellion that disturijed the peace of the empire 
was headed by the Sultan's cousin Bahu-ud-Dhi GarshS;^, tiie 
governor of Sagar in Deccan. Barni does not allude to this rebeilioni 
but Ibn Batuta describes it at .some length. This rebellion broke* 
out before 1333 A.D.; for Ibn Batuta who came to India about the 
middle of that year saw the lu ad of Kishlu Khau * suspended over 
the door of his own hou.se at Multan, As iGsiilu Khan is said to 
have incurred the displeasure of the Sultan because he ordered ttie 
interment of the stuffed skin of Baha-ud-Din Garshasp which the 
Sultan sent round the province.s as a warning to intending rebds,* 
Garshisp’s rebellion must have broken out earlier than that of 
Ki s hlu loan. 

The later Muslim historians give the date of the outbreak of 
Baha-ud-Din's rebellion, although they do not agree with one 


* Badr-i-Ciiach who wrote a poem ia cominemoration of the event gives the 

(tote of the arrival of the ghalifa's representative in a chronogram, (MAh bat 
fc'r” interprets it as 746 A.H. (E.I)., iii, p. 56s). Probably bia 

text has m5h bar sil-i-haft-^ad', but Ishvari Prasad takes it to nM»an» I beUeve 
wrrectly, 745 A.H. This date, however, conflicts with the one given by BunL 
lahran Prasad is of opinion that Barni is more correct than Chach ({l^Taiiiui Turks, 1, 

p. 102)* 

* E.D,, iii, p. 253. 

» ’I?3my spells the name as Kishli KI»4n. 

* E.D,, iii, p. 616. 
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another. Ferishta asserts that Garshasp rose up in revolt in 739 A.H. 
(1338 A.D.).* This date cannot be accepted, as it comes into conflict 
with Ibn Batata’s statement that it had broken out sometime 
before his arrival in 1333 A.D. Both Yahya bin Ahmad and Badaoni 
place it in 727 A.H. (1326-27 A.D.).^ /i-s this date leaves sufficient 
interval for the outbreak of two serious rebellions before the arrival 
of Ibn Batuta, it may be accepted as the actual date of the outbreak 
of Baha ud-Din’s revolt. Another important fact which supports 
this date must not be overlooked. Ferishta states that during his 
stay at Devgir at the time of Garshasp’s rebellion, the Sultan was 
‘so much pleased with the situation and strength of Dewgur and 
considered it so much more central than Dehli, that he determined to 
make it his capital’.® Coins struck at Devgir in 727 A.H. (1326- 
27 A.D.) bearing the superscription ‘cupola of Islam’ clearly indicate 
that Muhammad had transferred his capital from Dehli to Dev^r 
during that year. It follows from this, presuming the genuineness 
of Ferishta’s information, that Baha-ud-Din Garshasp had already 
set up the standard of rebellion by this time. 

The next rebellion was excited by Bahram Aiba better known 
by his title Kishlu !^an, the governor of Multan. At the time of 
the outbreak of this rebellion, the Sultan was in Devgir.^ Evidently, 
he had not yet returned to Dehli after he marched to Deccan for the 
suppression of Garshasp’s rebellion. The Portuguese chronicler, 
Nuniz, who wrote his work during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, states that Togao Mamede (Muhammad Tu^laq) who 
overthrew the Hindu kingdom of Anegondi (i.e. Kampili) stayed in 
that fortress for two years. ‘The news came to him how that all 
the land which was first gained by him had rebelled. As soon as 
this was known to the Hng he sent to collect his people’, and 
'departed to his own kingdom’.® If the account of Nuniz is based on 
auAentic information, it may be asserted that Sultan Muhammad 
stayed in Deccan up to 1328 A.D., when he departed to Dehli on 


^ Brigg's Ferishta, i, p. 418. Btit Ranking throws doubt on the date given in 
Briggs Translation. 'A reference to the original text', says he, 'however, shows 
that the date given by Ferishta is the same as'Badaoni'. i.e, 727 A.H. But a reference 
to the Neval Kishor Press text available in the Madras University Uibrary, p. 135 
shows that it has no date. Apart from this, the context in which this is described 
by Ferishta shows that the date given in Brigg's Ferishta is not out of keeping 
with it. He places this rebellion after Tarma Shirin's invasion (1327), and Himachal 
expedition (1337). 

* TaiiMi-i-Mubarak Shahi (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, UXII), p. loi; Al- 
Badaoni (Biblio. Ind. ), i, pp. 302 h. 

® Btigg's Ferishta, i, p. 419. 

^ Barm, E.D., iii, p. 242. 

* Nuniz; see ^weU: The Forgotten Empire, p. 296. 
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obtaining the intelligence of some rebellions which had broken out 
in the northern part of his dominions. The statement of Nuniz is 
partly supported by Barni. ‘ As soon as he heard ’ of Aiba’s rebellion, 
the Sultan, says he, ‘hastened back to his capital, and collecting an 
army marched against Multan Although the Muhammadan 
historians do not mention the date of the occurrence of this rebellion, 
they place it between Baha-ud-Din Garshasp’s rebellion in 727 A.H. 
and Tarma Shirin’s invasion of Hindustan in 729 A.H.‘^ Therefore, 
Bahram Aiba seems to have revolted in 728 A.H. (1327-28 A.D.) 

The next rebellion, on Banii’s list is that of Faldira or Fakhr-ud- 
Din in Bengal. Bami gives no date to this incident. He places it, 
however, before Sayyid Jalal’s rebellion in Ma’bar, thereby indicating 
that it had taken place earlier. Yahya bin Ahmad and Badaoni 
give A.H. 739 as the date of the rebellion,'* but lA'rishta refers it to 
742 A.H.* The numismatic evidence, however, seems to support 
the date mentioned by Yahya and Badaoni. There i.s a coin struck 
by FaWir-ud-Din on his assumption of royalty bearing a date which 
has become the subject of much controversy. Blochmann and Haig 
read it 739 A.H., whereas Thomas and Ishvari Prasad contend that 
it is 737 A.H. The whole discussion revolves round the last Arabic 
word describing the date, whether it is saba‘ or tisa'.’’* Avoiding 
the technical details of the discussion, it may be .stated here that 
737 A.H. is too_ early a date for Fakhra’s rebellion ; and that until 
some less ambiguous e'vidence comes to light in support of the 
earlier date, 739 A.H. (A.D. 1338-39) may be tentatively accepted 
as the actual date of the outbreak of the rebellion. 

Having thus tentatively fixed the date of Fakbt-ud-Din’s 
rebellion, we rnay now proceed to find out whether it had actually 
preceded Sayyid Jalal's revolt in Ma’bar. Though Yahya, Badaoni, 
and Ferishfa~ agree in placing the Ma’bar rebellion in A.H. 742 
(1341 A.D.), it appears to have broken out, as a matter of fact, 
much earlier. Bami states that when the news reached the Sultan, 
^ was engaged in laying waste the country in the neighbourhood of 
Kanauj. On hearing the information, the Sultan did not imme- 
dmtely proceed to Ma’bar, but sent an army to suppress the rebellion. 
The army, however, did not carry out the orders of the Sultan, but 
made common cause with the leader of the rebellion. As soon as the 

* E.D., iii, p. 242. 

Oriental Series, LXIII), p. 106; Al- 

^ Brigg’s Ferishte, i, p. 423. 

JRAS., 1922, p. 349. Qarauna Turks, i, pp. 151-2. 
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Sultan heard of the desertion of the army which he sent to Ma'bar, 
he hastened to Dehli to gather reinforcements.* Ibn Batuta declares 
that when he first came to Dehli from Multan about the end of 
A.D. 1333, he was told that ‘the Sultan was at the time 
in the district of the town of Kanauj' which was at a distance 
of ten days’ march from the capital.^ He did not return to Dehli 
until 8th June 1334 A.D.-’ It is, therefore, certain that the Sultan 
remained in the neighbourhood of Kanauj from end of 1333 A.D., 
the time of Ibn Batiita’s arrival in Dehli, almost up to the end of 

May 1334, when the Sultan must have set out to return to the 

capital. An epigraph recording the settlement of a dispute between 
the inhabitants of two villages included in the present Pudukottah 
State is dated in 27 Panguni of Sultan Muhammad’s gth regnal year 
corresponding to 22 March 1334 A.D.* It follows that the Sultan's 
sovereignty was acknowledged at least in a part of Ma’bar tintil 
that date. Sayyid J alal did not yet probably raise the standard of 
revolt, though he must have done so immediately after. 

This conclusion is supported by the evidence of the coins. The 
latest date found on the coins of Sultan Muhammad struck in the 

Madura mint is A.H. 734 (1333-34). earliest coin struck in the 

name of Jalal-ud-Din Ahasan Shah bears the date 735 A.H. (1334- 
35).® In view of what has been said above Sayyid Jalal appears 
to have revolted in 735 A.H. and minted coins in his own name. 

The chronology of the early Sultans of Madura given by Ibn 
Batuta also supports this conclusion, although no definite inference 
about the exact time of the outbreak of Sayyid Jalal rebellion 
can be dra-wn from it, as it omits the mimber of years for which 
Sultan Ghaiyas-ud-Din had ruled before the arrival of the traveller 
at his camp in 1344-45 A.D. According to Batuta, Jalal-ud-Din 
A^san Shah — the title assumed by Sayyid Jalal — ruled for 5 years; 
and his successor Udaiji for a little more than one year. Qutb-ud- Din 
who ascended the throne on his death reigned for forty days. He 
was succeeded by Ghaiya§-ud-Din.® It follows from this that Sayyid 
Ahasan asserted his independence some six years before the accession 
of <Ghaiya.s-ud-Din. Now, one of the coins of Ghaiya-s-ud-Din bears 
the date 741 A.H. (1340-41).'' Assuming that this.was the year of his 


^ E.D., iii, p. 243. 

* Travels of Ibn Ba^tita (Broadway Travellers), p. 193* 

® Ibid,, p. 206. 

^ Inscriptions of the Pudukottah State : Chronological Tist No. 670. 

There is, however, a coin of Ahasan which is said to bear the date 734 A.H, 
(i333“4) ; but this is said to be doubtful. Haig. JRAS., 1922, p. 344 w. 

^ K. A. N. Sastri: The Foreign Notices of South India,^ 

JRAS., 1909, 
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accession, the outbreak of the rebellion of Sayyid Ahasan must be 
placed in 1334-35 A.D. 

The date of Sayyid Ahasan ’s rebellion being thus defitiitely ascer- 
tained, it may now be asserted with confidence that Fakhra’s rebellion 
in Bengal did not precede it, as stated by Barni, but occurred 
some four or five years later. Banii has blundered in reversing 
the relative position of these two rebellions in his list. It is probably 
to this blunder that the erroneous chronology adopted by later 
historians has to be traced ultimately.* 

The next rebellion mentioned by Barni is that which was stirred 
itp by Shahu Todi or Shahu Af^an at Multan. Halajun and 
Gulchandr rebelled about the same time at Lahore, although Barni 
passes over this incident almost in silence.*^ The later Muslim 
historians, who agree with Barni in placing Shahu’s rebellion after 
the outbreak in Ma’bar, give 744 A.H. as the date of its occurrence; 
while they refer the disturbance caused by Halajun to the previous 
year. These dates cannot be accepted, as they run counter to the 
evidence of contemporary writers. Ahmad Ayaz who accompanied 
the Srrltan on his expedition to Ma’baf as far as Devglr returned by 
royal orders to Dehli. On reaching the capital, he is said to have 
obtained the news of the outbreak of a distitrbance at Lahore.® 
Ibn Batuta makes it clear that this disturbance was cattsed by 


* Although unconnected with the theme of the present essay, the date of the 
Qaxachal expedition may be briefly noticed here, as it can be determined only with 
reference to the date of Ma’bar rebellion. Yahya bin Ahmad assigns it to A.H. 738 
(1337-38 A.D.), and Badaoui and Ferishta adopt it. This has been accepted as the 
correct date of the expedition by recent scholars. Haig sees ‘ no ground for question- 
ing the statements of these two historians'. He discovers some connection — on 
what grounds it is not known — ^between the QarSchal expedition and the conquest 
of Nagarfcot in A.H. 738 (1337-38 A.D.) mentioned by Badr-i-Chach (JRAS., 1922, p, 
348). And Ishvati Prasad adopts the same view without question. tQarauna Turks, i, 
p. 126). No substantial reason is brought forward by these scholars in support of 
the date adopted by them. It is based only on an assumption that Qarachal expedi- 
tion is connected with the conquest of NagarkSt. They, however, overlook one 
important point. _ All the three later Muslim historians mentioned above place the 
Qarachal expedition before the outbreak of lifa’bar rebellion. In tliis they are 
supported by Ibn Ba^Qta who deviates but seldom from chronological order. The 
consensus of the opinion of the contemporary as well as the later Muslim writers is 
that the Qarachal expedition had taken place before the outbreak of Ma’baf rebellion. 
As the date of the latter is definitely known to be 1334-35 A.D., the former must 
be assigned to a still earlier date. It is not improbable that the Sultan sent the 
army against Qarachal in 1332-33 A.D. 

^ Ahmad Ayaz whom the Sultan despatched from DSvgtr founa on his arrival 
^ E®hh ‘ that a (hsturbance had broken out in Lahore, but he suppressed it '. (Barni, 
r-D., ui, p. 243).^ But for the information derived from other sources, the facts 
connected with this rebellion must have remained in obscurity. 

" Barni, F.D., iii, p. 243. 
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l yfalik Halajun and his Ghakkar lieutenant Amir Kulchknd. Now, 
the Sultan set out with his army from Dehli to put down the Ma’bar 
rebellion on Jan. 5, 1335 A.D.* The Sultan was not absent for a 
long time from the capital ; for owing to the outbreak of an epidemic 
in his camp at Warangal, he was obliged to abandon the campaign 
against Ma’bar and retire to Devgir. Having made some alteration in 
the administration of the southern provinces, he ‘ returned to Dehli bv 
uninterrupted marches'.® He reached the capital either at the end of 
1335 A.D., or at the beginning of the next year.® Therefore the 
revolt of Halajun and his suppression must have taken place in 
1335 A.D. As the intelligence of Shahu Afghan’s rebellion at Multan 
reached the Sultan while he was staying at Dehli after his return from 
Deccan, Shahu must have set up the standard of revolt in 1336 A.D.* 

^ Ibn Ba^iita states that the Sultan left Dehli for Ma'bar ‘on the 9th of the first 
Jumadd' of some year wliich he does not specify. Prof. Gibbs gives 21st October^ 
1341 A.D. as its corresponding date in the Christian Calendar. (Travels of Ibn 
Batuta, p. 210 — Broadway Travellers). But this is wrong; for' the Sultan who 
returned from Kanauj to Dehli on 8th June^ 1334 A.D. {Ibid., p. 206) to gather 
reinforcements and lead the expedition to Ma 'bar would not have waited until 1341 
A.D. Therefore, 9th Jumadd mentioned by Batuta in this connection must be 9th 
Jumadd I of the year 735 A.H. 

^ Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shalii. (The Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. DXIII. p. 108.) 

3 On the authority of Ibn Batuta (iii, p. 338), Haig and Ishvari Prasad assert that 
the Sultan returned to Dehli only in July, 1337 A.D. But Ibn Batuta gives no date 
in this context. He describes here the rebellious intentions of Ibrahim Kharitadar 
at Hansi, and then adds, ‘When after an absence of two and half-years, the Sultan 
returned to his capital, Ibrahim went to meet him'. Though Batuta does not 
mention the place from which the Sultan returned, both Haig and Ishvari Prasad 
assume that it was from Tilang; hut this is not true, as Batuta mentions the plaice 
from which the Sultan returned in another context. It was from Sargdwari, where 
the Sultan had sojourned for two and a half years on account of the visitation of a 
severe famine in Dehli. ‘The Sultan having won a victory over 'Ain-ul~Mulk‘, 
says Batfita, ‘ returned to Dehli after an absence of two and a^ half years \ More- 
over, Barni states that the Sulfcan after his return from Dautatabad ‘soon recovered 
his health at Dehli ' {E.D., iii, p. 244). It is unlikely that he did not recover his 
health for two and a half vears. Another contemporary historian Isamy, whose 
account will be noticed in the next section, states that the Sultan after a stay of a 
month at Devgir hastened to Dehli. — 

Yake mail dar Daultabad mand 
Digar ruz dar simt-i-Dihly barand 
Kami raft manzil ba manzil hasham 

Shahinshah dar u ba firavan qadam. The Futhh-us-Salatm. 

^ Ibn Batuta places Shahu's rebellion immediately before that of QM Jalal 
in Gujarat in 744 A.H. This is, however, contradicted by all the other Mussalman 
historians. Although they are not agreed about the exact date of its occurrence, 
they unanimously assign it to the period before the outbreak of the four rebellions 
during the Sultan’s stay at Sargdwari. Therefore, the late date suggested by Jbn 
Batuta’s itinerary must be attributed to one of those occasional lapses of the memory 
of the traveller. 
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As soon as the Sultan heard of Shahu’s rebellion, he marched with 
his forces towards JMultan ; Sliahu, however, did not give trouble ; 
being alarmed at the approach of the royal army, he fled to the hills 
of Afghanistan without offering resistance. ‘ 

As the clouds of disturbance which gathered together at Multan 
vanished as rapidly as they had come together, Sultan Muhammad 
turned his attention to the affairs of Sannam, Samana, Kaithal and 
Kahram. The Hindu tribes inhabiting these districts became 
rebellious and withheld the tribute. To bring them back to sub- 
jection, the Sultan led his troops towards Sannam and Samana; and 
while he was engaged in subduing the inhabitants, the Hindus in the 
south of Deccan threw off the imperial yoke and re-established their 
independence. 

‘While this was going on ’, says Barni, ‘a revolt broke out among 
the Hindus at Orangal. Kanya Nayak had gathered strength in 
the country. Malik Mahbul, the Naib Vazier, fled ter Delhi, and the 
Hindus took possession of Orangal which was thus entirely lost. 
About the same time one of the relations of Kanya Nayak whom th^ 
Sultan had sent to Kampila,. apostatized from Islam and stirred up a 
revolt. The land of Kampila also was thus lost, and fell into 
the hands of the Hindus’.^ 

It is evident that these rebellions broke out in 1336 A.D. 
Ferishta, however, assigns them to a very late date. According to 
him, Kishna Nayak who lived near Warangal paid a visit to Balal 
Dev, the Raja of Karnatak in 744 A.H. (1344 A.D.), and organized 
a rebellion which in the end resulted in the complete overthrow of 
the Muslim power in the south.® This date, though erroneous, had 
b^n generally accepted as genuine by all the writers on South Indian 
history. Haig assigns it, on what authority it is not known, to 
A.H. 746 (A.D. 1345-6).* The date mentioned by Ferishta, not to 
speak of that of Haig, is utterly impossible. For there was no 
Balal Dev whom Kishna Nayak could have approached for help in 
1344 A.D. Ballala III died about the end of 1342 A.D. or early in 
the next year; and his son, Ballala IV who ascended the throne in 
the middle of 1343 A.D. was driven out of his kingdom by king Hari> 
hara I of Vijayanagara and his brothers within three months of his 
coronation.® Therefore, Kishpi, NSyak’s visit to Balal Dev could 
not have taken place in 1344 A.D. Consequently, the date assigned 


^ E.D., iii, p. 245. 2 E.D.. iii, pp. 245 ff. 

» Briggs’ Ferishta, i, p. 427. 4 JRAS., 1922, p. 364. 

monograph on the Origin of the City and Erapiie of Vijayanagara, 

(The Bulletitis of the Department of Indian History and Archaeology, tile Univer- 
sity of Madras, No 4), p. 144, 
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bv Ferishta to the rebellions of Tilang and Karnpila inust be 
Sected as untenable. As there is 110 serious objection apinst the 
flate sueeested by the contemporary historian, Bami, it is not un- 
reasonable to accept 1336 A.D. as the year in which the rebellions of 

Tilang and Kampila had broken out, - 4-. c tt* i 

The Sultan having put down the rebellions of the Hnidus of 
Sannam Samana, etc. returned to Dehli where he remained for 
some time- but as the severe famine conditions obtaining in. the 
Suntry reduced the inhabitants of the capital to starvation the 
Mtoi was obliged to move with all 1& coart to a 
nn rhe bank of the Ganges known as Sargdwari. During the ^nitan s 
tathfe plTce, alless tlrnn tout rebellious broke of m drto«t 
narts of the empire. Barni briefly describes them in the 
order- (i) The outbreak of Nizam Ma-in at 

^nltani or Niisrat Khan at Bidar; (3) that of Ah Shah IS^tth-u at 
rnibnreah- and (4) That of ’Ain-ul-Mulk at Sargdw'ari.' Barni, of 
course Ogives no dates; but Yahya bin Ahmad who mentions these 
Rebellions in the same order as Bami, assigns them to the following 

ddi.l36S 

Rebellion of Nizam Ma-in whom he calls Malik Nizam— 

RebeUion'S^iSab Sulttni— 745 A.H. (A.D. 1344-45) • 
Rebellion of 'Ali Shah— 746 A.H. (A.D. ^45-46) • 
Rebellion of ’Ain-ul-Mulk — 747 A.H. (A.D. 1345 4n)-^ 

Badaoni and Ferishta adopt the same chronology, although it is 
open To serious objections ;'^for, in the first place thes^^^^^^^^ 

according to Bami, had already tak^ T Th 74! 

renresentative of the Khalifa at the court of Dehli in A.M. /44 
SecoSaiy. Ibn Batata *>10 left Dehb on l^h 
kflr AH f22nd July 1342 A.D.). on his embassy to Ch^ria 
mvS S'a^tt' rfAiS-J^As rebkon. the last on 4e ^ o 
Bami mentioned above.* 

which intervened between the suppression of Am-m ^ 
and his departure to China He ff i^t« <iisfav^ r ^ 
on account of a visit which he paid to Shaito ^^J^^'TescaDe the 
cave near DehH. He fasted for nme days in t° 

rfme^rnuences of the Sultan’s wrath, and was set at liberty on me 

death^of m ShaiHi. Later, he left 

himself to the pious Imam Kamal-ud-Din. 'the cavb man . The 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 * 


* Ibid., p. 249. 


E D iii nn. 247-®* 

• The Travels of Ibn BatQta (Bioadway Travellers), p. 215. 

* EJ)..m.p. 6 i 9 . 
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Sultan who was in Sindh at this time summoned him to his camp. 
In obedience to the royal command, Batuta paid a visit to the Sultan 
about the end of Jumadd II 742 A.H. (early Dec. 1341 A.D.) and 
obtained his permission to travel to Mecca.* 

As the rebellion of ’Ain-ul-Mulk had been suppressed some time 
before the visit mentioned above, it must have broken out about the 
beginning of 742 A.H. or more probably at the end of the previous 
year (1340-41 A.D.). The other rebellions must be assigned to a 
still earlier period. Assuming for the nonce that the intervening 
periods separating these rebellions, as indicated by the dates given 
by Yahyabin Ahmad and other later historians to be correct, the 
outbreak of the rebellion of ‘Ali Shah Natthu must be placed in 
740 A.H. (1339-40 A.D.); and those of Shihab Sultani and Malik 
Ma-in in the previous year (739 A.H. — 1338-9 A.D.). 

^ After the suppression of 'Ain-ul-Mulk 's reljellion the Sultan paid 
a visit to the tomb of the Saint Mas’ud Salar at Balrraich; thence he 
returned to Dehli where he remained for three or four years. “ As the 
peace of the empire was not disturbed during this period, the Sultan 
devoted his time to concerting measures for the improvement of the 
state. Afthe end of this period, reports having reached him of the 
speculations of Qutlugh ^an, the governor of the Marhatta country, 
he resolved to recall him from his post. Badaoni and Ferishta 
place the recall of Qutlugi Khan in the year 747 A.H., but this 
IS wrong, for, Badr-i-Chach v^om the Sultan had despatched with 
the letter recalling the Governor from Devgir received the royal 
order on ist Sha’ban 745 A.D. (9th Dec. 1344 A.D.) ; and he must 
have reached Dev^r about the end of Feb. 1345, and delivered the 
Sultans order to the governor. Therefore, Qutlugh ^dn's depar- 
tare from Dev^r must have taken place about March 1345 A.D. 
At the same time, the Sultan appointed Aziz Khammir as the 
governor of Malwa, and sent him to take charge of'' his office with 
mstmctions to exterminate the amirs Sadah (Centurians) who were 
a source of constant trouble to his government. On arriving at 
Dhar, the seat of his government, l^ammar summoned about eighty 
ofl&cers of the army and put them all to death.* 
wime ^ammar w^ thus engaged in destroying the andrs of 
Malvra, their fellows in Gujarat headed by Q§zi Jalal rose in revolt ; 
and having waylaid Mdik Muqbil, the nSib of the province, who 
was proceeding to Dehli with the collected revenues of his province 
at Baroda, plundered his camp and forced him to take refuge in the 


* Travels of Ibn Batuta (Broadway Travellers), p. zi2. 

* Bam, E.D., iii, pp. 249, 250. ^ 

’ E.D., Hi, p. 252, 
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fort of Khambayat.^ Yahya and other later historians attribute 
these events to 748 A.H. (1347-48 A.D ' but as Bami who 
accompanied the Sultan in his campaign au^unst the Gujerat rebels 
states that the intelligence of this insurrection reached Dehli ‘ at the 
end of Ramazan 745 A.H. (Feb. 1345) the date given by them must 
be rejected as false. On the receipt of the news of the insurrection 
of the amirs of Gujarat, the Sultan collected an army and marched 
with it to put down the rebels. He halted for a short time at 
Sultanpur where he received the information that Aziz ^aramar, 
who advanced against the rebellious amirs of Gujarat, w^ slain by 
them in battle.* On learning the state of affairs in Gujarat, the 
Sultan hastened to the province, and succeeded in stamping out the 
rebellion within a short time. He remained for a while at Broach 
collecting the revenue which had fallen in arrears for several years. 
It was at this time that the Sultan despatched some of his officers 
to Devgir to “fetch the revenues deposited in the treasury at 
DhSragar and escort the principal amirs of Deccan to his camp at 
Broach. 'Alim-ul-Mulk, the brother of Qutlugh lhan, who was in 
charge of the province,' pending the arrival of 'Iraad-ul-Mulk Sartiz, 
the permanent incumbent, despatched the chief amirs to Broach, as 
desired by the Sultan. The amirs who were aware of the dahger 
which threatened them with destruction, mutinied on the way, put 
to death the officers conducting them to the royal camp, and returned 
to Devgir. They imprisoned 'Alim-ul-Mulk, seized the treasury at 
Dharagar, and having declared their independence elected Isma’il 
MuMj Afghan as their king. When the news of these developments 
reached the Sultan’s camp, he marched to Devgir with an army, 
defeated the rebels in a battle, and having scattered their forces laid 
seige to the fort of Devgir, where Isma'il Mufeh Afghan, took refuge. 
At the same time, he commissioned ’Imad-ul-Mulk Sartiz, who 
accompanied him, to hunt up the rebel chiefs, specially Hasan Gangu, 
who iu different directions. While the Sultan was sta^dng at 
the rwal palace at DSvgir, all the Mussalmans of the place waited on 
him on the new year's day (? CthJFeb. 134b A.D.).* Therefore, the 
amirc (rf Dfivgir must have set up the standard of rebellion sometune 
harlier, either at the beginning of that year or more probably at the 
close erf the preceding year. 

‘ Ibid., p. 253. * * Ibid., p. 254. 

* Ibn Batuta who describes this rebellion up to the defeat of the rebels in battk 
and the siege of Dev^r, left Bengal in A.H. 746 {4th May 1345 ^ 

A.D.). He asserts 'All this occurred while I was in India . Therefore the Nct 
Y ear Day on which all the Mussalmans of Dev^r waited on the Sidtan must lx 
the Nauruz. on the ist of the month of Farwardin (Persian month) which corresponds 
rouglily to 6th Feb 134^) A.B. 
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Althotigh the rebels of Deccan were crushed they were not 
destroyed; a few of them with the rebel king IsmS'Il Mukh held out 
stubbornly at Devgir, and several gathered round Zmar lOin 
(Hasan Kan^) who took refuge at Gulburgah. While the Sultan 
was attempting to stamp out the last embers of the rebellion, Tagii, 
a Turkish slave of the Sultan, had stirred up an insurrection in 
Gujarat. The Sultan left the operations in the Deccan in the hands 
of Tmad-ul-Mulk Sartiz and other officers, and hastened to Gujarat. 
As Tagii waxed strong, the Sultan devoted all his attention on 
concerting measures to put down his rebellion. This indirectly 
weakped the royal forces in the Deccan. Zafar KhSn came out of 
his hiding and not only injdicted a severe defeat on the royal forces 
but put to death Sartiz and other officers. Then, he proceeded to 
DSv^r, and having set aside Ismd’il Mukh crowned himself king on 
24th Rabi’ II. 748 (3rd August, 1347 A.D.). 

The dates of the rebellions included in Bami's list being thus 
settled, their chronology may be briefly stated as follows;— 

The rebellion of B^a-ud-Din GarshSsp . . 1326-27 A.D. 

,, Kishlu Kh^ . . 1327-28 ,, 

„ Say^d Jalal in Ma'bar 1334-35 „ 

„ H^ajun and Gulchandr 1335 „ 

in Dahore. 

„ Shahu Dodi in Multan 1336 „ 

„ The Hindus of SannSm, 1336 „ 

Sdmana, KahrSm and 
Kaithal. 


„ Kanya Ndyak in Tilang. 

„ Apostate Governor of 

Kampila. 

„ Fatora in Bengal 

.. Sl^ab Sultani in Bidar 

Nizain Ma-in at Kara . . 
'AH Shah Natthu at K6er, 
Bidar, etc. 

» > ’Ain-ul-Mulk at Sargdwari 

.. The Amirs $adah (Cen- 

turions) of Gujarat. 

» The Amirs Sadah (^-. 

turions) of Dfiv^r. 

Th^ ” • - JajeJji in Gujarat 

The accession of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din Hasan 
Kangu 3 Aug. ' . . 


133^739 

1338-39 

1338- 39 

1339- 40 

1340- 41 

1345 
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THE HISTORY OF SVABHAVOKTI IN SANSKRIT 

POETICS 


By V. Raghavan 
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— Dhanapdla’s Tilakamaman. 


It is a proper emphasis on both the content, Emotion and 
Thought, and the form, the Poetic Expression,* that is contained 
in the dictum of the Sanskrit critics that poetry is Ukti pradhana or 
Abhidha pradhana. As Tatna says in the well-known passage 
quoted by Hemacandra (K.A., p.^ 316), one maj’’ have the vision, 
Dar^ana, and be only a seer, E?i, but he becomes a poet, Kavi, 
only when he renders that vision into beautiful language, Varnana. 
The poetic expression is, generally speaking, heightened or made 
striking by an out-of-the-way-ness, which is csSed Vakrokti or 
Alaiiikara. This figurative strikingness is pervasive of the whole 
range of the form and helps to detect poetry. When the figuratiye 
deviation from the ordinary mode of spealdng is scrutinized, it is 
found that, in some cases, the deviation is more than in other cases. 
Indeed, there are cases which do not show any determinable and 
definable deviation, cases which we call ‘natural description’. 
Such ‘‘natural description', when it is of an emotional situation is 
called a case of Rasa, or Rasa-ukti according to Bhoja; and when 
it is of anytbing else or of an object of Nature, it is called Svabh§,vokti. 
To a survey of the history of this concept, Svabhavokti, is this 
paper devoted. 

We first catch sight of Svabhavokti in the introductory verses 
im-Ba^a’s Harsacarita; 

»nrtCTT nlHTtcli’C* wt i 


Jfiti is the old name of Svabhavokti. Bapa says that jati or 
Svabhavokti must not be Gramya, ordinary, vulgar, insipid or 


* Says Oscar Wylde in his Picture of Dorian Gray, p. 159: 

'For, canons of good society are, or ^ould be, the same as canolis of art. 
Form is absolutely essential to it.’ 
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Stale. Jati is the statement of things as they are. That is what 
the ordinary speaker and writer make; poverty of poetic power, ab- 
sence of a wizard-force with words, a sense of bare necessity, parsimony 
in expression, a sense of sufficiency, an anxiety to state the bare 
truth with absolute fidelity to facts— these produce a kind of ejqpres- 
sion which is a bare statement of things as they are. Ordinary 
talk, legal expressions, and scientific writings are examples. These 
two, ordinary bald talk and the technical jargon of science, haukika 
and ^astriya expressions, are both excluded from the scope of Jati. 
Jati is a poet's statement of the natural state of things. Hence does 
Bana say that Jati has to be Agramya.* 

How this ‘natural description’ came to be called Jati is a question 
worth investigating. Perhaps J ati refers to its origin from the root 
‘Jan’ and means the presence or presentation of things as they arise 
or are. Or J ati refers to the general characteristics j;hat go to mark 
out a thing or a class of things.* Objects like trees, birds, and deer are 
described, delineating graphically the attributes and actions of their 
class. This would form a description of Jati and perhaps this was 
the earliest variety of natural description to be recognized and 
christened, among Alamkaras. As a matter of fact, we find Da^idiin 
giving four classes of Svabhavokti, — Jati, Dravya, (.iuna and Kriya. 
It is reasonable to believe that the first and earliest variety, Jati, 
was extended as name to the rest also. Says Dandiii ; 




.. 


lit 



n. 8- 

IL 13. 


^ Vidyanatha qualifies Svabhavokti by the word Cant : 

And Kumarasvainiii e:^plains that Caru means Agramya : Only a beautiful statement 
of things as they are, is Svabhavokti: 

‘‘ IR mi I XXX ITW Wf WKJ mit I ’’ 

Pra, riul Bala. M. lidu , p. 207. 

This Carutva and Agramyata are involved in the very conception of the Svabhavokti 
Alathkara aixd hence, Kuntaka's fear that the Cart driver's talk also will become 
Svabhavokti is unfounded. 

V.J. L. p. 24. 

* Compare the discussion in Sastras about Jati as a Padirtha, along with 
Vyakti and Akrti, The view that 'Jati* is Fadartha was held by VSjapyiyana and 
also by the Mimamsakas. 
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An'd he illustrates Jati-svabhavokti by a description of the class 
attributes of the species of birds called parrots: 

i II. o. 

N* 

We miss the word Jati in Bhamaha but not the concept of 
natural description’. In the introductory paragraph, it was 
pointed out that the proper cloak of poetic idea is a striking form, 
emphatic by virtue of its heightened nature; but that within 
its realm, there are varying degrees of strikingness and deviations 
from the normal mode of expression ; and that, comparatively 
speaking, there are cases in which such deviation is least and which, 
as a consequence, are called Svabhava-ukti, ‘natural expression'.* 
Now, Bhamaha proceeded with his treatment of poetry thus: 
Flaws must be avoided in expression and though a flawless piece 
by itself may be lovely, because of its natural beauty, yet embellish- 
ments beautify it, as ornaments beautify even the naturally lovely 
face of a woman. 


sr i ft pftTr f tr it I. 13. 

Wlieii Bhamaha says thus that a lovely face does not shine without 
ornaments, he seems to contradict himself. The conclusion we can 
draw from this verse is that though Bhamaha emphasizes ornament 
very much, he is aware of a beauty which is natural to a piece of 
poetry, and which is not bom of ornament. This ornament or 
Alamkara is a certain striking deviation in expression for Bhamaha. 
When no such -striking deviation is recognizable, the expression is no 
Alarfakara. This is clear when Bhamaha refutes Hetu, Suksma 
and Be§a as Alamkaras, since, according to him, the expression as a 
whole in these cases does not show any Vakrokti. 

^rg^r<rTfhnT*rw 3Piftiw»r^'srT»r?r! r II. 86. 


* Rudrata made such an analysis of figures and his first class of Alaifakarp 
forming the Vastava group involve the least figurative Vaicitrya. Of the many in 
this group, the Vastava-figure par excellence, as Namisadhu specially point® out, is 
Jati. And it is because Jati concerns itself directly with the thing as it is, without 
any great 4 abda vaicitrya, that Bhoja counts Jati as an Arthalaihkara and that, 
the first. 
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If this Vakratva is not to be found, the expression is mere ‘news’, 
mere information-giving ; it is Varta. Following the above quoted 
verse, Bhamaha says : 

i 

N* 

^frnq ? ?Tui%grt II II. 87. 

The first line here is an instance of an xitterance which as a whole, 
Samudaya abhidhana, is bereft of any Vakrokti ; and this is what is 
called Varta, news. Thus as against poetry, there is set this Varta, 
which may be insipid L,oka Varta or technical ^astra Varta. Varta, 
however, differs from Jati or Svabhavokti; for Varta is, to adopt 
Bana’s language, Gramya Jatih. Thus, we have ordinary expression 
which is Varta; then iratural poetic expression called Jati or Svabha- 
vokti and then Vakrokti. 

If these meanings are not settled tluis, there will arise a loose 
use of Varta or Jati. Dandin uses the word Svabhavokti or Jati 
loosely when he says : n^rBriwilw ; he refers here to Varta 

only. Similarly Varta also has been loosely used as a synonym of* 
Jati. Just after Atisayokti. Yathasaihkhya and Utprekst, we fod 
Bhatti illustrating a figure called Varta, by a verse describing the 
mountain Mahendra. 

I vi I 

Bha. iCavya. X. 45. 

This shows that Varta is meant as a S3monym of Jati or Svabhavokti 
and that in the pre-Bhamaha literature, Svabhavokti was recognized 
by some, some called it Svabhavokti, others Jati and stjll others Varta. 
Bhatti must be taken to call it Varta. The Vis:tiu<marmottara, in 
its small section on Alariikara, calls it V§rta: 

In Bhamaha, we find Varta used separately from Svabhfivokti; he 
restricts Varta to non-poetic utterances in which there is no Vakrokti. 
Dandin does not mention the word Varta, but uses the words jati 
and Svabhavokti as S3monyms. 

The Jayamahgala * on Bhatti has an original explanation to offer 
on Varta, not found elsewhere. It says: 


\ir 11 ^ amount of difference between the Jayamaiigala and 

MaJlinatna s gloM on Bhatti on the question, which AlaihkSra is illustrated in which 
verse by Bhatti. etc. X. 42 or 43 is an illustration of Svubhawkti 
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“ I ^rr f^fSHET, f^ffftpEi i ar^ ^ an 

?triBi ?rR[9[aini =«( w » ” 

(Bhainaha, II. 93.) 

Piffftr«T nmrwTa;* l ar^— 

‘atefts^H^f wr^Ne* ?rTarT*r Tt^w: i 
^ ^nfir*rt Tjara!!% b ’ icfe ” 

Under X. 46, N.S. Edii. 


In Bhatti, the word Svabhavokti is absent. There is only 
Varta, which is illustrated by a natural description of a mountain. 
From this we concluded that Bhatti must be understood to hold 
according to writers whom Bhamhha did not follow, that VartS. 
was synonymous with Jati and Svabhavokti. But the Jaya- 
mahgala is a close follower of Bhamaha whose text alone it quotes. 
It explains Bhatti by Bh^aha and naturally there is some difficulty. 
The Jayamahgda starts with two definite ideas: i. that Bhamaha 
accepts an Alamkara called Svabhavokti and 2. that the verse on 
Varta is a verse on an Alarhkara called Varta, with an illustration in 
the first line. Hence, the Jayamahgala reads the nn Varta 

differently : 

— Jl^ * - * A .*S 

i:wwrT^ inrisra i 

for 

.gs ^ • » gfs. ♦. - *\ . 

^nrarnw i 


Having started with these two ideas, the Jayamangala has to 
indicate the difference between Varta and Svabhavokti. It says 
ingeniously that there is one major Alarhkara called Varta which is 
saying of things in strict accordance to their natural state ^d 
that it has two subdivisions, Vi&sta and Nirvi^ista. The ViSista 
Varta is called Svabhavokti and the NirviMsta varta is simply Varta. 
Bhatti's verse is an illustration of the former. From the 
Jayatnahgala's remarks, we see that by ‘Vi^ta’, it means the des- 
cription of ou^f articular object ndth its attributes, and by ‘Nirvi^ta’, 


for Mallinatha and of Ati 4 ayofcti (what a difieiance !) for the Jayan^gala. If the 
Jayamahgala sees Varta in X. 45 or 46, Msdlinatha sees AtiSayokti there. In the 
case of some verses, Mallinatha does not point out any figure. And this difference 
between the commentators on Bhatti has not been pointed out by Mr. Kane oi 
Dr. De. 
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the description of a composite view of Nature; the former is illustrated 
by Bhatti’s description of Mt. Mahendra with its attritiutes, and the 
latter by etc.’ ^ 


But Bhamaha kept Varta and Svabhavokti separate. The 
latter, he refers to as an Alamkara and illustrates. The former, he 
refers to with derision, as a name for insipid detailing of some facts, 
for expressions devoid of striking deviation. Closely following, as it 
does, his rejection of Hetu, Suksma and Besa which do not show any 
Vakratva, the verse does not seem to yield itself to the different 
reading and consequent different meaning which the Jayamahgala 
gives it. That the verse mentioning Hetu, Suksma and Besa and 
the next verse speaking of etc.’ as mere Varta, go 

together is proved by a reference to Dandin where Bhamaha, II. 
86-87 are taken together. Dandin, in the Hetucakra, speaks of 

etc.’ as Jnapaka Hetu Alamkara and considers it as 

‘Uttamabhusana’ as if to spite him who referred to Hetu with 
Suksma and Besa as no Alamkara at all.® 


Thus I am of opinion that the word Varta in Bhdmaha is no 
name of an Alamkara. Dr, De is of opinion that there is an Alamkara 
c^ed Varta which Bhamaha mentions and rejects in the passage' 
^scussed above. On p. 36 of Vol. II of his poetics he says that 
in the second stage of the development of Alaifaklras was added 
a seventh figure Varta which is referred to by Dandin in I 8-5 
accepted by Bhamaha’. On p. 109, 'ibid., he says: 
W^i1± Bhamaha, he (Dandin) alludes to Varta (I. 85) which is 
mustrated by Bhatti, but which disappears from later poetics, being 
included perhaps in the scope of Svabhavokti’. Mr. P. V. Kane 
^0 opmes that in the p^sage discussed above, an Alaifakara called 
Varta is rq^ed by Bhamaha. Such a view does not seem to be 
tenable. The Jayamangala which speaks of a Vartilaihk§ra has a 
curious rea^ng for the second line of Bhimaha's veiae. This 
rea^g it^ doK n(rt agree with the ccmtext in T thainaha if 
Bhamaha is refutmg an Alaihkara some ptedee«Mor called V&rt§ 


IS Bhatti s illustration of Svabhavokti ' and in 'T > 4 « t* ^^5* 

sees Varta, Mallinatha, sees AtMayokti! * 45 ( 4 ) here the JayamahgalS 

^ From this we have to infer that some predecessor of Bh^aha whotn 

and hdd 
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in that verse, the verse must have been written otherwise. As it is, 
it must be taken as closely connected with the previous verse refuting 
Hetu, Suksma and h^esa and must be taken to give an instance of 
an 'Abhidliana samudaya’, an expression as a whole, which has no 
Vakrokti (Vakroktyanabhidhana) ; and hence a case of no Kavya 
( ? ) but only a bald communication of facts 

Tsnrgu). It is clear that in Bhamaha Varta is not used 

as the name of an Alamkara. Nor has Varta Lhe Alamkara any- 
thing to do with the word Varta in Dandin, p. 83, but of which 
more in the section on Dandin. 

Soon, finishing a few Aiaihkaras, Bhamaha comes to Svabha^roktij 

( or ) I 

in smorfh iftn: 11 II. 93 - 94 ' 

There is a discussion among scholars on the question ; Did Bhamaha 
accept Svabhavokti as an Alamkara? Some say that the some- 
what indifferent reference to it in the words ‘Tffi 
shows that Bhgmaha did not accept it as an Alarhkara. As regards 
Bhamaha's attitude towards Svabhavokti, one Purvapaksa is 
completely ruled out namely that it is not mentioned by him.. 
Bhamaha mentions, defines and illustrates it. In this respect, it 
resembles AMs, Til. 55-56. To begin with, Bhamaha defining and 
illustrating Svabhavokti are some proof of his acceptance of it as a 
figure. The figures which Bhamaha does not accept are not referred 
to by him in ^uch terms. If he does not accept a figure, he says 

»i[WTTTH«tT HU! I Witness the case of Hetu, Suksma and De^a. 
The words ‘tffr ’ is no argument for taking that 

Bhamaha did not accept Svabhavokti. Many Alarhkaras are 
introduced in these terms. These words cannot serve as an argu- 
ment even for the view that Svabh&vokti has a- dubious existence 
in Bhamaha. Dr. De sometimes speaks of Svabhavokti ^ haying 
a dubious existence in Bhamaha though in Vol. II of his Poetics 
and in his Introduction to his edition of the Vakrokti jivita, he 
views that Bhamaha does not accept this figure. Dr. A. Sankaran 
opines in his Theories of Rasa and Dhvani (p. 22) that Bhamaha 
does not accept this figure. Mr. D. T. Tatacharya Siromani has 
examined these views and replied to them in his M.O.L. essay on the 
Definition of Poetry, published in the J.O.R., Madras. Udbhata 
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and Knntaka considered Bhamaha as accepting Svabhavokti. 
Udbhata has enumerated and defined Svabhavokti in the same 
order and place as in Bharaaha. The ‘ancients’, cirantanas, who 
figure in Kuntaka’s Purvapaksa as accepting Svabhavokti, include 
Bhamaha. Bhoja who digests completely Bhamaha, Dan^n and 
Rudrata gives Bhamaha’s illustration of Svabhavokti in his treat- 
ment of that figure which shows that, according to Bhoja, Bhamaha 
accepted that figure. If Kuntaka had the slightest hint that 
Bhamaha did not accept this figure, he would have reinforced his 
critique against Svabhavokti with a reference to Bhamaha’s text to 
that effect. 

On p. 6i of Vol. II of his Poetics, Dr. De says; ‘when words are 
used in the ordinary manner of common parlance, as people withotit 
a poetic turn of mind use them, there is no special charm or striking- 
uess. Such Svabhavokti or "natural” mode of speech to which 
Dandin is so partial but which he also distinguishes from Vakrokti, 
is not acceptable to Bhamaha and Kuntaka, who refuse to 
acknowledge it as a poetic figure at all.' One cannot point out any 
passage in Bhamaha which refutes Svabhavokti and it is wrong to 
club together Bhamaha with Kuntaka who elaborately argues against 
Svabhavokti, as can be seen in a further section. And there is 
nothing like partiality for Svabhavokti in Dandin. If one views 
Bhamaha as being inimical to this figure, he imagines Dandin to be 

overfond of it. Nor is the attribute applied by 

Dandin to Svabhavokti a sign of his partiality for it. The attribute 
only means that in the field of poetic expression where Vakrokti 
rises gradually, Svabhavokti stands first or at the bottom involving 
least Vakrata; it is the starting point; the ground for Vakrokti to 
come into further play. 

Mr. Tatacharya has, it seems, committed an excess while trying 
to prove that Bhamaha accepted Svabhavokti. He says that when 
Bhamaha said — 

^ I I. 39. 

he meant like Dandin to divide poetic expression into two realms, 
Vakrokti and Svabhavokti ; and Mr. Tatacharya puts a forced 
interp retation on ‘ Vakrasvabhavoktya ' which does not mean 
TOtwii and but means only ^srfprr, the word 

Svabhava here meaning 'of the nature of’. Consequently 
Mr. Tatacharya views that Bhamaha also, like Dandin, classified 
V^maya into two classes, Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. ‘As is 
shown above, in Bhamaha’s view, all the Alamkaras other than the 
one Svabhavokti, are governed by the Vakrokti principle. ’ This is 
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Dandin’s vie\v,' not Bhamalia’s. To Bhamalia, the absence of 
Vakrata or Vakrokti eliminates an expression from the fold of 
Alaiiikara; it will not be Svabhavokti but Varta, — ^not like 
etc. but like etc. For Bhamaha, Vakrokti 

is Alamkara and Svabhavokti also which has got its own 
degree of Vakrata matking it ofi from mere Varta is comprised in 
Vakrokti. Dandin examined the realm of poetic speech with greater 
scrutiny and said that since in Svabhavokti, the Vakrata is least, 
let it stand apart. And even to this Dandin, the expression of Rasa, 
Rasa-ukti, is still part of Vakrokti and Bhoja therefore analyzed 
poetic expression into three parts, Svabhavokti, Rasokti and 
Vakrokti. 

Just as Bapa said that a Jati should be Agramya, Dandin 
says that it should bring before our eyes the picture vividly. 
qWirf ^ I II. 8. ‘ says 

Tarunavacaspati, while the Hrdayaihgama which says 

emphasizes that no artificial aid of a figurative flourisn 

shall be used here. As previously indicated, Dandin gives four classes 
of Svabhavokti, Jati, Kuiya, Guna and Dravya, II. 13. Bhoja 
(S.K.A., III. 6-8) multiplies the classes, — Svarupa, Samsthana, 
Avasthana, Vesa, Vyapara, etc. ; child, maiden, animal; time, place, 
etc., — elaborations borrowed by him from Rudrata.® 

What about V^a in Dandin ? It is not found in the context 
of Svabhavokti nor anywhere in Ch. II. We fibtid it in Cfi. I. in 
Dandin’s treatment of the Guna called Kanti, I. 85-87. 

Kanti has a certain amount of kinship with Svabhavokti, since iu 
both, there is no perceptible stepping out of the normal mode of 
saying, Raukikartha^anatikrama. Such Kanti, Dandin says, is 
found in Vartabhidhatta and Varnana and illustrates Vartabhidhana 
with the following verse: 


* K.A., II. 362. Madras Edn. 

® The anonymous gloss on the Kavyadar^a in the N.S. Edn. has a strange com- 
ment on ‘ *Tr*nsn5i ’ in Dandin’s definition of the Svabhavokti. It says that, 
according to some who t>ase themselves on this condition of ‘Nanavastha’, only a 
description of an object in several states or of several objects in several states, con- 
stitutes a Svabhavokti, aud not the description of an object in a single state! This 
too literal an interpretation of Dandin is not justifiable. 
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jr?Tf% sruT m% cnrt5:TftnliTf3r! i 

'eWT^-jrf^ Ifl^i iIKTTT^fw: || I. 86. 

The Gaudi style which would not be context with this expression 
with Kanti, would say: etc. This Varta is 

a sweet complement or word of welcome or enquiry on the 
occasion of the arrival of a worthy guest. It is thus clear that 
Varta here is not any Alamkara, nor the Alaihkara which the 
Jayamangala says Bhatti is illustrating. Such is the view of the 
commentators and later writers also, none of whom see reference 
to any Alamkara in the Varta here, srm 

says the Hrdayamgama.^ Hemacandra, while reviewing the old 
Gunas in his gloss on his own K. Anusasana, refers to Dandin's 
Kanti in Varta and Varnana and interprets Varta as a ‘complement’ 

^srr” p. 200, K.A. ^ingabhupala 
also says that Varta is a welfare-enquiry : siht 3fE[??r5raT|^?fiT 1 

p. 67, T.S.S. Edn. Ratnesvara’s gloss on S.K.A., I. p. 114; ‘«r»rTifT% 
fsnfx^rf^ grilr ^crf =?r i ’ ‘ 

Rudrata classifies the Athalaihkaras into four classes, Vastava, 
Aupamya, Atisaya and Slesa. All the three here except the first 
involve an embellishment by a simile or an exaggeration or a play on 
the words. In Vastava, we have the bare idea as it is, untwisted, 
Aviparita;^ but even as Bana said ‘Agramya’, Rudrata says, 
Pustartha’. Apusta, the bald statement, comes under the Dosas. 

__ wr^ II K. A. VII. 10. 

Namisadhu: 1 — 

‘ 1 

^ ftr^sr 5 n ’ 1 

To this cl^s of Vastava figures, Rudrata assigns Sahokti, 
oamuccaya, Yathasaihkhya, Bhava, Paryaya, Visama, 

Anumana, Dipaka, Parikara, Parivrtti, Parisamkhya, Hetu, 
Karanamala, Vyatireka, Anyonya, Uttara, Sara, Sfiksma, Ee^a, 


1 a. Jivaaanda Vidyasagar’s gloss on the Kavyadar^a: “TTifr I 

’•WTWrfii^rTwnt- ^ ^ 1 ” Here is mentioned another 

meaning also of Varta as ‘ ’ which is not satisfactory. But none has 

taken Dandin's Varta here as the name of an Alamkara. 
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Avasara, Mflita and Ekavali. Of these J ati is Vastava par excellence. 
In VII, 30-31, Rudrata speaks of the several varieties of Jati, 
Form, Pose, etc., and subjects for Jati like children, maidens, etc. 
as already mentioned. There is one point in Namisadhn’s gloss on 
Jati in Rudrata which is worth noticing. He says that whereas 
Vastava means only a statement of a thing as it is, Jati implies a 
vivid picture that can create an experience, an Anubhava, of the thing 

in the mind, ^*1^ I ’TW 

f^jcfTT I This is the significance of the qualification to Jati whfch 

writers add, Agramya, Caru, Pusta and so on. _ 

Udbhata recognizes Svabhavokti and gives it with a definition 
and illustration in the third Varga: 

f^nrt i 


TTrr%w izirnks it HI. 8, 9. 

What must be noted in Udbhata’s treatment of Svabhavokti is_his 
unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti to the Hevaka, 
eagerness or fondness, in their respective activities of young ones 
of i»ntTr.ak and the like. Neither to one class of beings like young 
ones of animals nor to one aspect only viz., action, Kriya, c^ 
Svabhavokti be restricted. The commentary on Udbhata’s K. A.S,S. 
published in the GOS. as Tilaka’s, definitely says that a description 
of the nature of things as such is not Svabhavokti but only the- 
'Hevaka’ of Balamrga and the Hke in their activities: 

I ’T 5 1 But, for- 

tunately, Pratiharenduraja liberally interprets Hevaka and enlarges 
the scope of this figure to its normal extent. 

Bhoja’s treatment of Svabhavokti has something noteworthy, 
both in his Sarasvati Kanthabharana (S.K.A.) and the Srngara 
Prakasa (Sr. Pra.). The S.K.A. says in III. 4-5 : 

srT*rr^T« i 

'9rTV«rT»tfsr(»ififTy ^ ^ ^ ^ I 


1 Eor this correct reading, see Bhatta Gopala’s gloss on the Kavyapraki& 
T.S.S. Edn, 
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Characteristics which are bom in things in their several states and 
which, by nature, pertain to them, form the subject of Jati. By 
the second qualification that the characteristics shall pertain to 

the things by nature,— ‘iN: M Bhoja, as explained 

by Ratnesvara, excludes external associations like reminiscences, 
reflections, etc., on seeing the objects.^ The fij-st qualification is 
fully explained in the second verse from which we learn tliat it is 
intended to keep distinct the Alamkara Svabhavokti and the Guna 
Arthavyakti. This question takes us to Vamana's Arthaguna 
Arthavyakti in the definition of which Vamana uses the word 
Vastusvabhava and whose two illustrations are simply two cases 

of Svabhavokti. (K.A. Su. III. ii, 13). ' 

wmprt l It is clear from this 

that either Arthavyakti or Svabhavokti does not obviate the need 
for the other; nor is there any need to point out how the two 
do not overlap. It is rather illogical to distinguish two things of 
two different classes, one a Guna and another an Alamkara. This 
Arthavyakti of Vamana is a quality pertaining to the Alamkara 
called Svabhavokti, and to other kinds of expressions also.* StiU 
Bhoja tries to show us the difference between Arthavyakti and 
Svabhavokti. He says that in Arthavyakti only those aspects of an 
object are presented which form its permanent distiiiguishing attri- 
butes, SarvakaHkam rupam, whereas in Svabhavokti those a.sp^ts 
which are manifest as a result of a particular mood or situation, 
Avasthasu jayamanam rupam, are presented. This latter is, as 
contrasted with the SarvakSlika svarupa, an Agantuka svarupa. Says 

Ratnesvara: (^) arfst: ^1 ^ 

1 ^ 5 niw 1 n fil'd 

' I This is an unnecessary distinction which brings in its 

train an unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti to 
'special states'. Bhoja here resembles those who dragged down the 

* ‘ *t a»(firw '^nr— 

^ tfif 1 I Ratnesvara. 

* Mammata rightly realises Arthavyafeti to be a quality pre-eminently necessary 
for all good poetry and gives its scope as embracing not only Svabhavokti but cases 
of Rasadhvani, etc. also. See Ch. 8, p. 187. T.S.S. Edn. of the Kavya Prafca^. 
When Hemacandra says Vamana's Arthavyakti guna is needless, because it is nothing 

but the Alainkara named Jati, he is not making a proper criticism, ^ enfJi- 

tfii p. 199). Cf. Bhatta Gopala— 3 'WvpflwvwT’tr: 1 

p. 187 T.S.S. Edn. 
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Prabandha Guna Bbavika to the state of Vakyalamkara and then 
began propounding its difference from Svabhavokti. 

The Agnipurana which draws upon Bhoja to a great extent/ 
borrows this classification of the nature of a thing into Sarvak^ika 
and Agantuka or Jayamana. The Agnipurana calls Svabhavokti 
by the name Svarupalamkara. {Ch. 344). I 

It defines the figure thus; 

5fTff^rf^ fsr^ ^ <r«u i 

From its stopping with this and saying no more, we have to conclude 
that the Agnipurana would have Svabhavokti in both cases unlike 
Bhoja who would have Arthavyakti in the former_case. 

Besides reproducing what he said in the S.K.A. on Svabhavokti 
or Jati, Bhoja gives an additional idea in his Prakasa. As 
indicated once previously, he carries out to, its scientific length thf^ 
classification in Dandin of poetic expression into Svabhavokti and 
Vakrokti. He separates the Rasas from Vakrokti’s fold and 
constitutes them into the third class called Rasokti. While doing 
so, he defines each of these three as expression dominated respectively 
by Guna, Upama and other Alarhkaras, and Rasa. 

i” Sr. Pra., Madras MS., Vob 

II. ch. xi, p. 372. This is just hinted in the fifth ch. of the S.K.A., 
where Bhoja says: 

II V. 8. 

The idea in defining in the Sr. Pra. Svabhavokti as expression 
dominated by the Gunas is that when there is none of the figures 
beginning with Upama, the only thing the expression possesses is 
the Gunas. This has been explained at length in the present writer’s 
thesis on Bhoja’s Sr. Pra., being printed elsewhere. 

Bahurupamisra accepts this three-fold classification of poetic 
expression in his commentary on the Dasarupaka which the present 
writer has reviewed in detail in JOR., Vol. \TII. p. 325. 


^ For other ideas in the Agnipurana taken from Bhoja, see the present writer's 
Riti and Guna in the Agnipurana in IHQ. Vol. X. pp. 767-779. 
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The anonymous Sahityamimamsa, now edited in a very 
unsatisfactory manner in the T.S.S. (No. 114), is a work based on 
Bhoja’s Sn Pra. which it reproduces extensively. It gives Bhoja’s 
classification of Kavya-ukti into these three classes of Svabhava, 
Vakra and Rasa Uktis; only_it calls Svabhavokti, Rjukti (p. 99). 
It reproduces also the S.K.A. verse on the difference between 
Svabhavokti and Arthavyakti. 

In connection with Maminata’s treatment of Svabhavokti, the 
only interesting point to which attention can be drawn p Vidya- 
cakravarttin’s rather incorrect understanding and consequent needless 
criticism of the Sandhivigrahika i.e., Visvanatha, a point which the 
present writer has already set forth at some length in a note in the 
Annals of the B.O.R.I., Vol. XIV. pp. 251 and 354. 

In the history of the concept of Svabhavokti, the names of 
Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta stand out prominently. The former 
denies that it is an Alamkara and the latter comes out with an 
eloquent defence of it as an Alamkara. Kuntaka must be put down 
as a follower of Bhamaha with this difference that while for Bhamaha, 
Svabhavokti is comprehended as a variety of Alarhkara in Vakrokti, 
for Kuntaka, Svabhavokti is not to be called an Alarnkara or a 
^ecies of Vakrokti because it is the very nature of the idea which 
forms the material for the further employment of Vakrokti. That is, 
Kuntaka considers Svabhavokti as the Alarhkarya, i.e., the kavya 
Sarira and if it is itself called Alamkara, it will be an impossible case 
of Alaihkara decorating itself, as impossible as one mounting one’s 
own shoulders. Kuntaka is not behind anybody in his appreciation 
of verses of unembellished grace, but in all those cases he would say 
that the subject or idea itself, the Vastu, has an innate Saundarya 
or Vakrata. Cases which are Svabhavokti for others would be cases 
of Vastu vakrata for Kuntaka. But Vastu which ^ has Vakrata 
is different from ordinary Vastu devoid of Vakrata, as in ordinary 
talk. Does not this distinguishing Vakrata which separates Doka 
vastu and Kayya vastu amount to Alaihkara? It may not be so 
much Vicchitti as is found in other species of Vakrokti but yet it is 
sorae Vicchitti and as such is Alaihkara; and it does not pertain 
ordinarily to aU instances; only poets are able to say things with 
that Vastu vakrata. And Vakrata is Vakrokti. To this Kuntaka 
would reply that as far as poetry is concerned, only such Vastu as 
has beauty is relevant ; the bald Vastu is out of the scope of the dis- 
cussion. But, if on the score of this Vakrata, one would call a 
Syabhayakhyana as Svabhavokti Alaihkara, Kuntaka would seem to 
yield a little that there is after all only a dispute in names. 
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w I ‘ V. J. p. 139. 

In the second Vimarsa of Ms Vyaktiviveka, Mahimabhatta 
speaks of five flaws the last of which is Vacya-avacana under wMch 
he treats of a closely related flaw, Avacya vacana, the putting in of 
what ought not to be put in. Attributes which do not add to the 
significance or words which do not heighten or aspects of tMngs 
which are commonplace and are devoid of any charm — ^these if 
expressed form the flaw of Avacya vacana. Sometimes when a poet 
nods, when lesser writers have got to fill in parts of the metrical, 
line, such things get in. These Mahima calls ‘ Apratibhodbhava’, 
bom of a mind lacking Imagination and Inspiration. These are the 
‘dust’ that must be swept out of poetry, ‘Avakara’ as MaMma 
calls them, 

1.. a Cl. JL -1 I T M 

fjT’ini. 1 
««ivl r 

II. p. 107. V. V. T.S.S. Edn. 

This topic directly leads Mahimabhatta to an examination of 
Svabhavokti Alamkara. When a poet describes a thing as it is 
he must not present us with the well-known anfl^ commonplace 
aspects of tMngs, a description of wMch does not make the picture 

live before our eyes, ’5ra(*r'err’THTiirr^. Thus a case of Svabha- 
vokti is most liable to the flaw of Avacya vacana described in 
the terms ’tireg- and ^yii(tai'fli*iHDi^. Hence did Bana 

qu^fy Jati by Agramyatva and Rudrata by Pustarthatva.* 
One must be a poet of imagination and inspiration to write a 
real Svabhavokti with power to live before our mind’s eye. In I. 

* Some other minor objections are also pointed out by Ktmtafca. He asfcs 
that if Vastusvabhava itself is Alaifakaxa, what then shall an Alamkara adorn ^d 
adds that if Vastusvabhava itself is one Alamkara, every case of another Alamkara 
will be a case of Sankara or Samsrsti (V.J., pp. 24-25), 

* A bald statement comes under an Aothadosa, called Apusta, Niralamkara 
and so on. 

'll#! w I xfit 1 

V. V., p. 109. See also Bhoja’s S.K.A., pp. 30, 37 and 38 and Ratne^varas' com. 
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12, p. 23, Zuntaka said that nothing can be talked of without refe- 
rence to its Svabhava or nature, and that there can be no case of 
expression devoid of Svabhava-deliueatioh ; for no object is conceiv- 
able without its nature and attributes. 


-srserger^ j V. J . I. 12. 


A statement of this unavoidable Svabhava cannot he an Alaihkara. 
With reference to this Mahima says : 










’®rcr ^ i?n'( utt *)jrsT 1 

^ ’ERsuf^ftrct ifhR;t ii 


■JRT!- 


(or fwtoi) ir^ u1%»n n 
’EfT f*5 ’•TiSnljRcr: sjfhifiTf^ i?N% I 


TMfk ufifNTcm ^tramftuiuuu^?nx 1 

w# t1 % ’I'lf uTit%<!r»{; n 

'«r^ ( )* ’eRT^5?fi'f%prf ’5TwiT?;?urT Tr?rr 1 


’ETT'BJT^^mif^ JTSTT^f! || p. io8. 


* * ♦ 


3K 


endofSVsTEa'rfr.? T.f 'different readinRs’ given at the 

thesejerses an p. 275,' of £k'Z'^? “ Hemacandra who reproduces 

tainted Hemacandia for the correct word ‘ Dhyamala ’, meaning 'jtmpure, 

^ See Hemacandra, 
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’Ert^5r|T?:( )^3fNi:: i 

fwr$?rafrf ^ fw II 

Hei: I 

^w§El ?5 'Et% 11 p. log. V. V. T.s.s. Edn. 

The commentary on the V.V. does not extend to this section hut the 
following extracts will serve to show how Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra understood the above verses of Mahimabhatta 

■' 3 iraj^ 

I »i;4 =? — 

>si^i-4cT-5fT 11 ’ (Kuntaka) 

crfaE^gr I 

I fa f c i i cmi — 

(quotation of the above verses from Mahima)’. Hemacandra, p. 
275, com.— 

“ re W^»0HT^^Rff«r3RT5i I ^ ^STPCi I 

’ETWHireiHT^I' I ^nf?IiTrE>?E5@ f ^ clfaf^W 

I p. 403, Mysore Edn., Manikyacandra’s gloss on the 

K. Prakasa. 

It is accepted by logicians that in one’s apprehension of an 
object there are really two kinds of awareness, one of the object itself 
as such and another of the object as possessing a name and as 
belonging to a class. Perception is thus indeterminate and deter- 
minate, Nirvikalpaka and Savikalpaka. Somewhat similar to this 
there are the two apprehensions of an object by an ordinary man 
and a poet endowed with penetrating imagination. The former 
sees what is but the common nature, Samanyarupa, of an object; 
the expression which he uses in communicating about that object 
comrnunicates only the ordinary nature of the object. But the 
imaginative eye of the poet which is like a Yogin’s vision or a divine 
third eye, sees a special aspect of the thing, not with reference to its 
common nature, but details whose presentation reveal a wondrous 


^ Hemacandra also reads incorrectly ‘Anyalamkara’. 

^ This half is missing in the T.S.S. Edn. and is supplied here from Hemacandra. 
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picture of it.* If we understand Mahiinabhatta’s Samanya and 
Visesa Svabhava’s in such a general sort of inunnc'r, his verses do 
not offer any problem for interpretation. The commonplace 
Svabhava of thing will be the scientific facts about an object, its 
attributes as pertaining to a class; a bald statement of these as in 

etc. would not constitute Svabhavokti Alamkara; 

this ordinary nature of the thing is the fact available in the 
world and forms the material for the play of the poet’s imagina- 
tion and fancy; it is the Alariikarya. The striking and special 
aspect of the thing, its Visista Svabhava, which tlu' poet’s eye alone 
sees and his imagination alone embodies in w'ords of ]joetry, is the 
object of Svabhavokti Alamkarana. In as much as this Visista 
Svabhava is not ‘Siddha’, but is 'Sadhyamana’ through the play of 
the poet’s Pratibha, it is Alaihkara. The drab matter of fact 
Svabhava is out of the scope of any Alamkara. Ilcnce did the 
previous writers also insist on Jati being Agramya, Pusta,® Caru 
and so on. Ruyyaka calls this Siik.sma svabhava and Vidyadhara, 
Uccais svabhava. Kuntaka would, however, reply that he is still 
unanswered; for, to. him, it is the Visista .svabhava that forms the 
Kavya sarira and the other Svabhava is out of account in a 
discussion in poetics. 


’ V.J. III., p. 135. 


Artha in Kavya is, by necessity, Sundara: ari: i 

I I. 6, V.J. The Visista Svabhava varnana is a case of 
the Vastu itself having the requisite Vakrata. But to others, as 
has ^eady been said, this Vakrata which is surely a result of the 
.poet's power and is not something existing there already, is reason 
enough to call the case an Alaihkara. 

Ruyyaka has something special to contribute to the study of 
Svabhavokti. He has touched an aspect of the question not dealt 
with by others. It is his distinction of Svabhavokti and Bhdvika. 
It is, however, a question which cannot be gone into fully except after 


~ ,, Snictly speaking, a poet's apprehension of a thing cannot, be cahed 
xurvuialpaka Pratyaksa, nor can it be said that the VMsfa Svarflpa which alone 
the Svabhavokti presents is devoid of Jatidharma, i.e.. ^amanva in its technical 
sense. 

. * ^-.Apusta dosa and Niralamkaxa dosa (in cases where the Samanya Svabhava 
js given) in the Dosa prakarana of the books ■- 
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a survey of the history of the concept of Bhavika from the beginning 
and for this reason is reserved by the present writer for a special 
paner on Bhavika.^ 

^ The paper on Bhavika will appear in the IHQ. 




THE BEDARS IN MARATHA TIMES 


By R. N. Saletore 

Tlie presence of wild tribes has always been an element of 
considerable importance in the field of Indian History from the 
times of Kautalya to the extinction of the Maratha Empire in A.D. 
i8i8 or rather till their complete destruction as a political factor 
\bout the year A.D. 1858.^ During the Maratha period of sovereignty, 
rhe most important wild tribes deserving special treatment are the 
Bedars or the Berads as they are styled in Maratha documents, the 
vJinas, the Ghasias, the Bhils and the Kojis. 


The Bedars in Politics 

Among these, the Bedars played a very important part in the 
politics of Southern India from very early times.* When the 
Maratha armies commenced to raise the standards of the Peshwas 
through the length and breadth of India, the Bedars like the Mmas 
in Central India, or the Bhils in Khandesh, began to make the best 
of this Opportunity, for they too began to accompany the Mmatha 
forces. As Manucci relates with them ‘marched privileged and 
recognized thieves called Bederia (Bidari) who were the first to invade 
the enemy's territory’ where they plundered everything they fot^d, 
reserving the handsomest for their general, and selhng, on Iheir 
account, the rest.‘ Reference to this very purpose is made m a 
contemporary Maratha ballad, in which Maratha generals Me 
recorded to have employed the Bedars just like the Pinjans or the 
Mitiact about the same period.* It is no wonder that these Bedars 
were permitted to hang on the Maratha forces, for they app^r to 
have bcGB extremely agile horsemen. “This has been well borne 
out by Manucci, who says; ‘They say that the inhabitants of tms 
country [Maisur) are so active that, when the horsemen are_ passing 
through'their^orests, they come out rapidly and placing their hmds 
on the horse’s quarters, spring up behind and cut 0“ ® 

nose with a sort of half moon in iron that they carry. By this feat 


1 Cf. B. A. Saletoie, The Wild Tribes in Indian History (1935)- 
* /fitd., ch. iv, pp. 60-96. ,, ,. 

» Manucci, Storia do Mogor, II, p. 459 i Sen. Military System of the Marathas, 

Yddtvagane, pp. 55-56. 'Be^adydsi hukum taka rask band 
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so much fear was established in the Mogul amy that no one was so 
bold as to advance until the musketeers had fired . , i 

These Bedars were also employed in the forces ox the Moghtus* 
Manned records that Prince Shah Alam, when he was within the 
territories of Sivaji, had in his army seven thousand BegMS who 
were ordered to ravage the lands of the Bardes . In A.D. 1087 
^anzad Khan was sent by the emperor Aurangzib, after me con- 
quest of Bijapnr, to reduce the fort of Sagger (Sagar) between 
Knlbarga and Bijapnr, which was then in t^ possession of Pid 
Nayaka, a chief of the Be^ars, whom. Grant Duff calls a caste of 
people in the Carnatic precisely similar to the Ramossees of 

Maharastra'.^ , 

The Bedars of Wdgmgere, 


This Bedar chief could muster twelve thousand men (i^antry) 
chiefly of his’ own tribe. His fort was situated am^ng the hills and 
jungles which were extremely difixcult of axx^ess, but owing to the 
‘dread of the Moghul name', he surrendered to the Moghu^ on the 
28th of November 1686 A.D, As Aurangzib invariably bestowed 


1 Manned, op. cit., IV, pp. 99''loo, also, see pp, 460-61. ^ 

Note.-^Ct J.'H. Grose, A Voyage to the Bast Ifdies (1766 ed.), p. 247, wnerem he 
refers to this ^ particnlar dexterity in cutting ofi noses ^ There are frequent references 
to this practice of cutting of noses in the Aptatiinavlfa Carita, pp. 3 ®# i 44 i^ ^ 47 i 
Cikkadeva Raya Vamiavali, pp. I 5 , 49 * 5^, 62, 64, 67. There seems to strive a 
tradition that when Ranadullah Khan, a Bijapui general, tos repulsed from 
Seringapatam, all his forces had their noses cut off. This practice is desenbed in 
a Fort St, George Resolution of January. A.D. 1679, iq which is described even the 
cutting * half-moon of iron ' instrument, cf . Wheeler, * Madras \ I, p. 104. The upper 
lip appears to have been removed along with the nose. This barbaric custom was 
employed even in warfare. In the Mysore campaign of A.B. 1659 against Madura, 
it is claimed that under ‘direct orders of the Raja of Maisur the invaders had cut 
off the noses of allt^ieir prisoners and sent them in sacks to Seringspatam as glorious 
trophies*, J. H. Nelson, Madura, Pt. IIJ, p. 139. This campaign was kmown as the 
* Hunt for Noses*! Shortly afterwards a counter invasion of M3rsore is stated to 
have been undertaken by Kumar Murti, a younger brother of Thrumala NayaJea of 
Madura. This effort being crowned with complete success, the King of Mysore, was 
captured, his nose cut off and sent to Madura. Madras Dt . Gazetteers, Trichimpoly, 
1907, I, p. 55. All these accounts are evidently traditional and have no teal 
b^is in history. Another recent writer, Muhammad Raff, in his work Akhara^ 
$dr-Hind, British Museum Oriental MSS., No. 1726, foL 522(6) declares that to the 
south of Cennapattana (Madras), once ruled over by a KInti Rama, there exists 
an andent temple to whose idol the most acceptable offering is one of men's noses. 
Hired soldiers are claimed to have been employed to collect noses by attacking 
travellers. Hyder ' Naik ' of Mysore is said to have adopted the cutting of noses as a 
regular punishment, the mutilated culprits being formed into a regiment by 
ttemselves. Manned, op. ciL, IV, pp. 460-61. 

^ Manned, op. cit., II, p. 459. Saletore, op. dt, p. 94, 

® Giant Duff, A History of the Mardfhas I, pp, 264-265. 
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great honours on those who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, 
this Bedar Nayaka, to the great amusement of the Moghul Emperor’s 
courtiers, was raised to the rank of a commander of five thousand 
in the Moghul service. He hardly survived these honours for a 
few days ^ and his son Pern Nayaka (Pemma Nayaka?) ‘finding 
himself uncomfortable in the splendour of his situation’ withdrew 
into the woods. 

This Pern Nayaka, collecting a band of his Bedars, took up his 
abode at Wagingere, a walled village near Sagar, where, by plunder 
and robbery, he gradually added to his numbers and in less than 
twenty years became a formidable obstacle to the Moghul empire.® 
The depredations of the Nayaka of Wagingere became at last so 
troublesome that an army under Prince Kaum Baksh and Ruh-uHah 
Xhan was ordered to destroy this town, but they were obliged to be- 
siege it, having come ill-prepared to overcome the defence that was 
maintained against them.® In A.D. 1693 the prince was directed to 
leave Ruh-uUah Khan at Wagingere, the siege of which was aban- 
doned afterwards and he was directed to move on the route to 
Gingi, where he was joined by Asad Khan, with a large army.* 
Nevertheless Pemma Nayaka, although repeatedly compelled by the 
Imperial generals to pay heavy fines, no sooner saw the Moghul 
troops retire to distance in A.D. 1705 than he recommenced ‘every 
species of rapine ’. During this period the Marathas maintained a 
good understanding with this Bedar chief and^Dhanaji Jadhav, a 
general of Sivaji, while Aurangzib was besieging the forts in the 
Sahyadri mountains, lodged his family at Wagingere in the charge 
of this chieftain, as this place afforded him greater sectirity than 
any other. The power of the Nayaka had by this time become so 
formidable, that Aurangzib, after his arrival at Bijapur, considered 
it necessary t6 proceed against him in person in A.D. 

Now Wagmgere though merely a fortified place, mthstood the 
siege for many months, for Pemma Nayaka, ' assisted and encouraged 
by ^ivaji ’ defended himself r^olut^y and drove back the Moghm 
advance posts, while Dhanaji Jadhav, constantly harassed their 

* Meadows Taylor, The Story of My life, Taylor writes: 'The BeydOr chief of 

Wagingere, however, resisted, the Emperor for some time, and refused tQ come to his 
conirt, though very earnestly and cordially entreated to do so. At he cok^ 

sented; but being jeered and insulted he returned to Ms fastness more dfet^rmined 
than ever to rebel*, p# 225. But Muhammadan chroniders and Grant DuS^gree 
in sa3dEg that he died witMn a short* time (5 days:~Sarkar) Sarkar, Histmy of 
Aurmgzib, IV, p. 388: Buff, op. cit, I, p. 285. 

* Grant Duff, op. cii.» I, p. 285 also Sarkar, op. cit., V, pp. 219-20. 

® Taylor, op. mk, p. 225. 

^ Grant Buff, op. dt, I, p. 287; Sarkar, op. cik, pp. 219-20. 

^ Firishta-Scott, History of tlm Decvak, II, pp. 113-120. 
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camp. At last the Emperor, attacking this Bedar stronghold for a 
second time, was repulsed and it was not until after a ^iege of seven 
months that this stronghold w'as eventually stormed with the aid of an 
army from the south under general Zulficar Khan. During ^s criti- 
cal period a force of five to six hundred horse under Dhanaji Jadhav 
and Hindu Rao arrived at Wagingere to support their Bedar allies. 
These Maratha generals at first removed their families from thence 
to a place of safety, as they were convinced about the capitulation of 
this fort. Though Pemma Nayaka had promised his Maratha allies 
daily subsidies of 'several thousand rupees as long as they assisted 
him in the defence of his capital ', they suggested to him to sue for 
peace with Aurangzib. Pemma Nayaka, however, continued his 
subsidies to the Marathas who, hovering in the neighbourhood of 
Wagingere, made constant sorties on the Moghuls.^ 

The Bedars of ^urapura 

Driven from his fastnesses of Wagingefe, Pemma NSyaka, 
selected the secluded spot of ^orapur * or Sfirapura, the Gty of 
Valour. Here he w^ allowed by the Moghuls to live in peace and 
eventually became friends with the Emperor Aurangzib who bestowed 
on him titles, created him a ‘Commander of Five Thousand’, con- 
ferred on him a large addition to his territory, confirming all grants by 
the Bijapur monarchy and also extended his collection of revenue 
over a great portion of the ‘ Carnatic ' and the Deccan.® 

The nephew and adopted heir of Pern Nayaka, Pidia Nayaka, 
outwardly conducting himself as a loyal subject and paying revenue 
to the Emperor, fled after the fall of Wagingere. In A.D. 1706 with 
the help of Hindu Rao, the brother of Santa Ghorpade, he captured 
Pemikon^a,* and Allur, 28 miles from Kulburga, but Tarbiyat Khan 
r^overed the latter.* About the same year Pidia Nayaka was 
c^sm from his fastnesses by Saraf Khan and Jagia (Jaggayya?) 
’tmo had been loyal to the Imperial cause, was rewarded. Never- 
mde^m the following war between Dhanaji Jadhav and Hindu 
Ra<^ Pidia Nayaka, deserting his ally Hindu Rao, joined Dhanaji 
in their attack on Sindiir.® 


s l^ylor, op. dt. p. ; Sarkai, op, dt., IV, pp. 388-89, iUd.. V, pp. 218-28. 

A -n ^ situated m the S. W. comer of the Hyderabad territory and since 

Ib'w ^sfomed an integral part of the Nizam’s dominions: lat. ib” 31'N. long 
76 48 E. Imp. Gaz., 2ai. p. 4Z3. 

of ^ De^n. II. pp. 115-20 (179 ed.) ; Sarkar, History 

ofAurawab. IV, pp. 388-89; Taylor, Story of My Life, p. 226. 

* Ibid., p. 121. 

® Hnd,, p. 96 ; Sarfcsir,. op. dt., pp. 233-’4. 



THE BEDARS IN MARSTHA TIMES I7I 

As the Muslim i>ower declined, the Bedar chiefs contmued to 
maintain their position and though nominafly tributary to the 
Peshwas, never performed any actu^ service. The Maratha records 
sometimes throw some light on how much tribute was recovered 
from these Bedar chiefs. In A.D. 1765, for example, Rs.9,901 
were received by the Peshwa from 'Pam Nayak Pid Nayak of the 
Sorapur sansthdn’} This Pam Nayak was evidently the same who 
fled from the Moghuls in A.D. 1706. The actual tribute from this 
Pidia Nayaka was fixed in A.D. 1765 at Rs.55,000 ^ but this was 
apparently found to be too heavy by this Be^r, therefore 'at his 
request' it was reduced to Rs.40,oor in A.D. 1766-67. It Was at this 
time stipulated that this ' Pam Nayak ' should restore all property 
taken by him in battle and that he should abstain from giving any 
trouble till the conclusion of a treaty.® Whether a treaty was 
actually carried out with these Bedars as the Peshwas did with the 
Bhils and the KoJiS, is not known, but it is probable that the Bedars 
lived in amity with the Peshwas. 

This can be seen from the later relations of the Bedars with the 
Marathas. In A.D. 1784-85 a ' Rdje Venkatappa Nayaka BahirV 
of this sansthdn of Shrapura sent an elephant to ,the Peshwa,* and 
this Venkatappa Nayaka is the same Venkappa Nayaker mentioned 
in the Autobiography of Meadows Taylor. It is clear that this 
Venkatappa Ndyaka continued to rule surely till A.D. 1793-94 
because he came into the political limdight in this year. TMs was 
because in this year the sansthdn of Devadurgabd^gedto oneKilidi 
Nayaka and on his death it was usurped by his illegitimate son, 
Rangappa Nayaka. Now Rdja Venkatappa Nayaka BaMn Bahadur, 
to give him his full name, being a descendant of Krlich Nay^a in 
the female line, attacked this sansthdn but Rangappa killed himself 
and the sansthan fell into the h^ds of Venkatappa Nayaka. He 
requested the Peshwa to recognize his claim and his request was 
granted.® During the reign of this Venkatappa Nayaka in A.D. 1785 
the Nizam and the Peshwa concluded their treaty of Yatgir and 
they considered whether this Bednr chief shoiild be attacked 
and his dynasty suppressed as a public nuisance. ^ But this Bedar, 
partly by showing a very bold front and partly owing to the valour 
of his Bedars and also by paying or rather consenting to pay Rs. 50,000 


i Vad, Satara Rajas’ and Peshwas' utanes, TX (282). pp. 257-58 
» Ibid. (283), p. 283. 

• lUd. (287), p. 261. 

• JUd., VI (579), p. loi. 

• Satara Rajas’ and Peshwas’ Diart 6 Z, Vl ( 595 )< P- ^^ 5 - 
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a year to Nizam-ul-Mulk, lie escaped the threatened danger. This 
amonnt the Bedar chief could afiord to. pay,, ‘because Sorapur was 
then in a flourishing condition, with a revenue varying between 
twenty and thirty lakhs a year. During the rule of ^is ruler, says 
Meadows Taylor, who was entrusted with the administration of the 
Sorapur State later on , there were two battalions and a park of artillery 
and these with a Bedar militia of 12,000 and a considerable body of 
cavalry, made the chieftain Venkatappa Nayaka ‘truly formidable'. 
Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, each in turn, tried to induce this 
Bedar ruler to join them in vain, but though he overran the part of 
the neighbouring district of Sorapur, Tippu made no attempt to 
attack Sorapur. 

The descendants of Venkatappa Nayaka do not appear to have 
distinguished themselves in any way and the state of Sorapur slowly 
sank into insignificance. Probably the descendant of this 
Venkatappa Nayaka was Krisnappa Nfiyaka who sfeems to have left 
no impression as a personage of historical consequence. On his 
death the Nizam’s government under whose jurisdiction Sorapiir 
now appears to have come, demanded a nazrana or a succession fee 
of 15 lakhs, which the administration of Sorapur was in no position 
to pay. Nevertheless the amount was partly paid in cash and 
except the final balance of four and a half lakdis (^tained as loans 
on British security from the ‘ Gosain ' bankers of Sorapfir, year by 
year until this Krisnappa Nayaka died , the state ‘ then being virtually 
insolvent ^ His son Venkatappa Nayaka, evidently named after 
his fflustrious grandfather, was entrusted to the care of Meadows 
Taylor, while the young ruler’s unde Raja Pid(e) Nayaka was made 
administrator. This unfortunate prince is recorded to have parti- 
dpated in the memorable mutiny of A.D. 1857 suspected of 

treason for attacking a sipaU force which had been ordered to go to 
the assistance of Campbell. Being defeated, the 'prince fled tp 
Hyderabad where he was arrested.* Despite the intervention of 
Meadows Taylor, as there was no more any possible hope of regaining 
his lost independence, the young Venkatappa Nayaka II in A.D. 1858 
one fine morning shot himself. As he left no heir, for he was only 
twenty-four years old, the valiant Hne of the Sorapiir Nayakas 
vanished for ever from the pages of history.® 

The line of the Nayakas of Sorapiir may provisionally be reduced 
to the following genealogical tree, especially from the sources of 
history already noticed in this sketch till now : 


* Taylor, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 

* Ibid,., p. 394. 

® Ibid., p. 394. 
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Kajnnappa Nayanar.^ 

Pide Nayaka I, 1686 A.D. accession. 

I 

Pama Nayaka circa 1766 A.D. 1773 A.D.® 

Venkatappa Nayaka 1, 1773-74-1794 A.D.® 

Krisnappa Nayaka married I^varamma.* 

Venkatappa Nayaka II (minor), 1841-1858 A.D. 
married Rangamma. 

{Raja Pide Nayaka — ^Administrator) ® uncle 
of the little prince, Venkatappa Nayaka II. 

The Bedars of Citaldurga [Citradurga). 

Another notable line of Bedars who came into the limelight of 
Maratha politics were those of Citaldurga, who vied in importance 
with those of Wagingere. In A.D. 1770 the progress of the Peshwa 
Madhav Rao I at Nidjighul, a place of considerable strength, was 
arrested for a time. This fort riot -only held out for several months 
but repulsed two assaults made by the Maratkas, in one of which 
Narayana Rao, the brother of the Peshwa, was wounded. It is 
interesting to note that such a place was at last stormed by the 
Pdleyagara of Citaldurga, at the head of Bedars.® The independence 
of such a brave people was crushed at least in Citaldurga by the 
intrepid Hyder Ali in A.D. 1779. This adventurer, through the 
shameful treachery of some Muhammadan officers, captured this 
Be^ar coital of Citaldurga and thence carried 20,000 Bedars to his 
capital, Seringapatam, where he converted the choicest and youngest 
of them into battalions of Muhammadan Celas.^ There are reasons 

^ Cf. Census Report, 1891, para. 538; Madura Manual, Pt. II,. p. 63: North 
Arcot Manual, I, p. 234; Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, p. 60. Note: this 

infoimatioji is merely traditional. 

* Satara Rajas' and Peshwas' Diaries, VI (556). p- 87. Here it is record^ that in 
1773-74 A.D. Venkatappa Nayaka having succeeded to the San^han of SUrapwa 
' during the current year a nazar of Rs.40,001 was imposed on him. 

8 JUd., VI (595), p. 115. Taylor, op. cit., p. 226. 

* Taylor, op. cit., p. 141, p. 227, p. 143. 

6 Ibid., p. 161. p. 160, p. 161, (ed. 1920). 

« Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, I. p. 567. 

^ Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 162; Bp. Cam., IX, Introd., p. 28. My. Ar. Rept. 
1929, p. 22. In this connection see my forthcoming article * The Conquest of Citra 
durga by Hyder Ali ' in the September issue of the Q.J.M.S. 
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to believe that these Bedars proved most efficient soldiers in the 
service of the Mysore Sultanate. This can be proved by incidents 
which occurred in the i8th century. In A.D. 1785 it fell to the 
lot of Hari Pandit, the general of the Marathas, to send back all his 
wounded from Badami whence he moved towards Gajendraghad 
but as the small fort of Seertee lay in his route, he breached and 
stormed it.^ Scarcely had he accomplished this object, when he 
was informed that Tippu Sultan was marching to give him battle. 
But such was the vigilance of a corps of Bedars in the service of 
Tippu, consisting of both horse and foot, ‘ that the address and 
dexterity of Maratha spies, famous only where their language is 
spoken ’, as Grant Duff strangely observes, could obtain no correct 
intelligence of Tippu's movements and the only first authentic 
account which the Maratha general received assured him that Tippu 
was in full march to attack Adoni.* Again in A.D. 1791 the Bedars 
in Mysore proved extremely useful. Although Hari Pant and 
Parasuram Bahu, the Maratha generals were near Seringapatam, 
the capital of Tippu, where they knew their allies, the English under 
Comwalhs, were encamped, the Marathas were not able to convey 
any intimation of their approach to' the English commander, as 
every letter was intercepted by the admirable activity of Tippu’s 
mounted Bedars! This circumstance was considered very dis- 
creditable to both the Maratha generals by their own countrymen 
and it was ‘ a matter of most serious regret ’ to Cornwallis that he had 
remained ignorant of their approach.* In the next year (A.D. 1792) 
too these Bedars proved equally hostile to the Maratha army. 
When returning from Seringapatam after this war, the d'evastation 
committed by the troops of Para^urSm Bahu during their advance 
reiidered grain and fodder extremely scarce. Moreover the heat and 
drought, together with the constant annoyance, in spite of the peace, 
of the Bedars and PindSris of Tippu, all combined 'flu make the 
march of Parakir^ Bahu from Seringapatam to the Tungabhadra, 
one of the most distressing the Marathas ever experienced.* 

The Bedars in Administration 

But even the wHdest measures of usurpers like Hyder Ali could 
the turbulent Bedars, who continued to survive as a distinct 
and destructive tribe during the Marathas even after the catastrophic 
yew of A._D. I 779 > though, of course, they were from a political 
pomt of view, the least important when compared with their con- 

t is in Dharwar Dt.. 51 miles S.W. of Kaia<?gi. 

* Qrant Duff, op. cit.. II. p. 175. ® 

* Grant Duffy op, dt,, pp. 203 *04. 


* Ibid,, p. 214* 
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temporaries the IGnas, the Bhils, or the Kolis. A record, per- 
taining probably to the year A.D. 1766 refers to their presence in a 
military establishment of the fort Tatvada in these words : ‘ gadkari 
vd herad dekhU kdrkun dsaml 12$ savdse ahet’} That these Bedars 
were actually employed in the Maratha administration there can be 
no doubt for Maratha documents support this statement. A letter 
written in the year A.D. 1773-74 reveals how the village of Sup.a, being 
infested with robbers, one Naik (Nayaka) on a monthly pay of Rs.io 
and three Bedars on a remuneration of Rs. 13-8-0 per month for 
all the three of them, were permitted to be employed by the Central 
Government at Poona. This public expenditure was recovered by d 
fecial rate which was imposed on all the residents of the village of 
Supa including the Brahmans who were invariably exempted from 
taxation by the Maratha State.® This measure reminds one of Ae 
Bhil-patti which was also a Maratha imposition imposed during the 
Peshwas, for a ‘similar purpose of driving the Bhils away from 
infested villages. Both these taxes bear a strong resemblance to the 
Mallakara which was levied during the reign of Jisnugupta in 
Northern India ® and appear to have been inflicted on the people 
only during the periods^ of such tribal incursions. 

The exact designation of these Bedars so employed was probably 
that of watchmen. In A.D. 1777-78 one Krisparao Anant engaged 
thirty-three Mangs and Bedars to keep watch in the town of Satara 
on a monthly salary of Rs.263 ‘per month and a half’. He was 
drifted by the Peshwa Government to recover all this amount 
which came to Rs.2,104 a year from merchants, and well-to-do 
people in the locality, while no contribution was to be levifd ujxm the 
poor. It was also ordered that a security .should be tcxen from 
those Bedars engaged to make good all the property stolen in the 
town or in its neighbourhood.* 


^ Selections from the Peshwa Daftar,.'^(j (74), p. 67. 

\Selections from the_Satara Rajas’ and the Peshwas' Diaries, VIII, (954), p. 131 : 
KcKhe supen yetheh coranca upadrav She, tySs, rSkhavalis beraf karar karSn dilhe: 
tyas dar-maha: xo nayik 1. 13 bh'od asami 4 : 23 .... 4. EkSn sa^e tMs rupaye pSr 
asamis darmahd devUe aset, tart gamvkhareakherlz pafi khSnesumari dekhil brahma^ 
ySprSmen karUn,J}erad majakSr yan^S musahira sarkSr aivaja Sivay devSn gSnivanct 
rakhvSli karSvane mha^dn Anandrav Trinibak subhedSr pargane majakUr, yancenSntve 
cha 23 saphar, Ibid., p. 132. 

® Sylvan Eeyi, Le Nepal, III, p. 69: Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System, p. 2 

« Satara Rajas’ and Peshwas’ Diaries, VIII (954), p. 131: Kietra Pandhctipuf 
yahm coranca i^adrav hStd, sabab tethil rakhavSlts san^t pyade asami 25 pancavis 
fhevayaci tumhahs^ Sjna ketS ase, tare pancavls Pyade cangale pShfin did mahiuS 
fhevUn^ ksetra majakUr yethtl coranca banddbasta kara^te. Ksetra majakUr eSM 
awajih tumhas tnajSra padel mhofton. Cinto Ramacandra Kamvisdar ksetra majakOri 
dtfhlm) at Parasaram Ramcandra yance.namve : p. 13a. 
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From these two examples of administiative convenience it may 
be inferred that the Maratha State, in order to deal with local dis- 
turbances, employed Bedars at least temporarily in State service, 
that such localities as were affected had to pay for the employment 
of these watchmen, that this levy was generally recovered mainly 
from the rich and that securities were obtained from such employees 
for good behaviour in the interests of the public peace. 

The levy of such a tax did not mean that, in all localities where 
such thefts or depredations occurred, the suffering inhabitants were 
compelled to meet all the expenses in connection with the employment 
of such watchmen. The rulers of the Maratha Empire were not, 
after all, such ruthless administrators, because there are numerous 
examples to prove that they had the welfare of the people at heart. 
In the year A.D. 1795-96 for example, the village of l^ed was suffer- 
ing from the forays of thieves and the Peshwa government sent three 
Bedars to keep watch in this place. The pay of ont of these Be^ar 
watchmen was paid by the government, while that of the others had 
to be raised by public subscription from the villagers. Brahmans and 
others of the locality. ‘ Here again the imposition of this tax on 
Brahmans deserves to be noted, for they were usually favoured by 
the Maratha rulers in accordance with classic sanction. Never- 
theless the real reason for meeting the expenditure in connection with 
the pay of one of these Bedars cannot be fathomed clearly, but it 
was probably due to the comparative poverty of the locality. 

Again it is not at all surprising that due security was taken 
from those Bedars employed as watchmen in villages pestered by 
thieves, for these Bedars themselves were extremely unrdlable, being 
much addicted to plunder and theft. In the year A.D. 1782-83 
there (^curred an incident which fuUy bears out these traits of this 
wild tribe of Bedjars. One Abdulla Wallad Sheik Nathu, a Jamdddar, 
had sto^ security for certain Bedars of Nandgir. Wien the time 
for sett^g the claims arrived, the Bedars absconded and, in accord- 
ance "with Maratha custom, the unfortunate Abdulla was sent to 
prison.* The government of the Mara^has apparently learnt a 
salutary lesson from such convenient escapades of the irrei^cmsible 
Bedars and insisted, as has been seen above, on obtaining secuiities 
from them. 

The Depredations of the Befars 

No wond« these Bedars were employed as watchmen to guard 
obyioudy against their own kinsmen who were expert robbers, for 

* andPeshwas Diaries, VUI {958), pp. 132-33. 
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it is a well established fact that the Bedars have adopted dacoity as 
a profession from the seventh century since when they have been 
well-known as professional cattle^-lifters in the Karnataka country.* 
No doubt this tradition amongst them continued down to the days 
of Maratha supremacy. In A.D. 1774-75 ^ dacoity took place at 
Narayangaon and in consonance withi current belief, the Bedars 
living near by in Aravi, were arrested and imprisoned in the prison 
at Junakot. But as nothing could be proved against them, they 
were ordered to be set at liberty.* In such depredations ^on 
helpless villages and their occupants, these free-booters indeed 
proved to be no better than the wild animals of the forest. This 
can be proved by an example of such a Bedar incursion which took 
place in during the days of A.D. 1775-76. The watans of the Desmukh 
and the Del-Kulkarni of the pargana Cimalge were attached by the 
government and the result was that cultivation decreased, while 
the Bedars commenced their usual inroads on private property in 
fViis part of the country. The government, however, found that, 
as no revenue could be realized, it was worth while to order the 
removal of the attachment.* But such was the hatred with which 
these wild people were looked upon by the -residents of the locality 
and even by the State itself, that to any one who associated himself 
with these Bedars was meted out the worst penalty in the land. 
In the same year (A.D. 1775-76) one Kalya WaUad Gangaji Gola 
of Supe was found to have served under certain Bedars and was 
r^orted to have accompanied them on their expeditions for com- 
mitting dacoity. ’ Once arrested, he was ordered to be beheaded.* 
But more interesting is the treatment meted out to such 
of those Bedars who were unfortunate to be caught red-handed 
by the agents of the State. Such victims were hardly treated as 
human beings. Two such Bedars were jested in A.D. 1775-76 for 
committing &efts. For not confessing their guilt, such was the beating 
which they received at the hands of a Mrkun in Mk^ Huzur of Piga 
that the poor people perished. No punishment was inflicted on the 
ruthless clerk who was only ordered to send the property of the^ 
Bedars to the government headquarters at Poona.* Even later in 
the early days of the nineteenth century the Bedars continued to 
harass the Maritha country. The Peshwa government was in- 
formed during A.D. 1803-04 that the Bedajts were pestering the 


* Cf. Afy. Ar. Kept., 1928. p. 91. Ep. Cam., VH. Sk. 78. p. 56 Ibid.. VIH, 
Sb. 6. p. 2. Ep. Corn., VII, Sk. 75. p. 56. Ibid.. Vni, Sb. 249, p. 239. 

* Saiara Rajas’ and Peshwas' Diavies. Vm. (970), p. 139. 

* Ibid., VI (810), p. 320. 

* Ibid., (894V P. ‘ Ibid.. Vin (900), p- 94. 
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villages and roads in several Mahals. Orders were therefore issued 
to the Pant Pratinidhi, the Pant Sactv and the officers of Poona, 
Junnar, Stipe and Phaltan to depute some men to protect the suffering 
people.* Here it may be recalled that the Maratha State once again 
had recourse to the same old system of rendering assistance to its 
subjects as was found efficacious during the earliest days of the Peshwa 
sovereignty. Despite all these attempts of the Peshwas to control 
the turbulence of these wild Bedars, it must be confessed that no 
evidence is forthcoming to reveal wither the Maratha State ever 
made any sincere attempts to reform these unfortunate people and 
thereby utilize their remarkable man-power for the expansion and 
establishment of the great Maratha empire. 

‘ Ibid., V (179), p. 181. 




EARLY (ORGANIZED) ENGLISH TRADERS IN BENGAL: 

THEIR MOTIVES 

By J. a De 

Writing in 1806, Nawab Mnhabbat Kban says that ‘ Calcutta is 
a wonderful city, in tbe country of Bang’. Tt is a specimen of both 
China and Farang’.^ On the 25th of May, 1813, Stewart called 
Bengal ‘ the finest province under ’ the ' dominion ’ of ‘ the Honourable 
East India. Co.’ ^ Campos says in 1919, 'When "the Portuguese 
actually established commercial relations in Bengal, they reahzed 
to their satisfaction what a mine of wealth they had found. Very 
appropriately did the Mughals style Bengal the Paradise of India’.’ 

But wherever our patriotism may lead us to, we must not for 
a moment suppose that it was the reputation of an all round excellence 
which, invited early organized English trade into Bengal. Bengal 
as compared to the other portions of India could not have possessed 
in the eyes of the English of those days an unsullied fame for unique 
commercial possibilities which' would almost compel settlement. 

The very fact that no European nation noticeable from the 
point of view of an author of Indian History, chose a Bengal town 
for its first trade-centre, in spite of the fact that all of them fought 
for supremacy within ‘a range of a few miles’ of HugaH ’ seems to 
lend a prima facie credence to my point of view.® 

Even as early as Ibn Batiitah’s days Bengal was regarded as 
‘ ce qui signifie en nrabe un enfer rempH de biens ’. At the same time, 
it was known also as ‘ the Paradise of Regions’.® Al-Badaoni records 
that elephants were brought from, Bengal by Tugblaq ^dh, and 
that Muzaffar Khdn, the governor, ‘sent a present to tiie Emperor 
consisting of 5 lacs of rupees in ready money, and other notable 
gifts of elephants, and cloth, which were beyond calculation’. But 
when Mun’im Khdn, Khdn l^dnan and his followers visited •Gain', 
various diseases . . . attacked their constitutions; and ‘every day 
hosts upon hosts of people played out their existence’, and ‘bade 
farewell to one another'. ‘Things came to such a pass thaV the 


* Elliott and Dowson: Vol. VIII, p. 382. ^ 

* Stewart: ‘The History of Bengal’, de^cation-p^ige. 

® Campos: 'History of the Portuguese in Bengal’, p. 25. 

* Not’ Hooghly, as Campos spells it. 

® Campos : p. 44 and n.; Calcutta Review, 1919, p» 92 - 
8 IV, p. 210; Thomas : ‘’The Chronides.of the Pathfin Elings of Delhi , p. I 53 » 
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living were unable to bury the dead, and threw them into the river.' 
At the same time, in connection with his remarks on the struggle 
between Ddud, Junaid KararAni and KAld Pdhdda on one side, and 
Khdn Jahin, Muzaffar Khan and Todar Mall on the other, Baddoni 
says that after the victory ‘many elephants and much spoil’ fell to 
Akbar’s generals.^ 

The Persian envoy from Shah Rukh who visited India during the 
middle of the Mteenth century says that Bengal merchants (among 
others) brought to ‘ Ormuz’ ‘ those rare and precious articles winch the 
sun, the moon and the rains have combined to bring to perfection, 
and which are capable of being transported ^»y sea’.* 

Bdbur tells us that the king of Bengal was one of the ‘chief’ 
kings of ‘Hindustdn’, possessing a formidable army and navy. 
Treasure-hoards of the country were noteworthy. ‘It is reckon^ 
necessary for every king on mounting the throne to collect a new 
treasure for himself. To collect a treasure, is, by these people, 
deemed a great glory and ground of distinction’. ‘The mango’ 
‘the best fruit of Hindustan', as grown in Bengal, was ‘excellent’. 
While discussing the comparative richness of tiie countries which 
lay to the east, the emperor was advised by some that if he 'did not 
go to Bengal, there’ was ‘no other place in that direction which 
was rich enough to satisfy the troops’. But we find that there was 
according to Bdbur ‘a singular custom in Bengal, that there is Httle 
of hereditary descent in succession to the sovereigjnty’, ‘There is a 
throne’, continues BAbur ‘allotted for the King; there is in like 
manner a seat or station assigned for each of the Amirs, Wazirs 
and Mansabddrs. It is that throne and these stations alone which 
engage the reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, 
servants and attendants are annexed to each of these situations’. 
The persons were removable at the ‘King’s’ pleasure. Intrigues 
involving all these dependants, etc. and tmquiet therefore must have 
been the result. Even the ‘ King' was not safe. ‘Whoever kills the 
King and succeeds in placing himself oh that throne’, was ‘imme- 
diately acknowledged as King’. In this connection Bdbur notices 
also another curse of Bengal, the Abyssynian regicide.* 

Humdiun specially notices the superb quality of the orchards of 
Bengal, and declares that among a particular ‘class of fruits’ there 
is no species so pleasant as the santereh’ of Bengal.* ‘Abul Fazl 


^ Muntekh.abu t-Tawdrikh, Vol. I (Transln.), p. 301; Vol. II, p. 277, p. 221, 
p. 2451 Smitli : * Akbar the Great Mogul', p, 143 and p. 144. 

2 ‘Narrative of the voyage of Abd^er-Razzak' (Transln. by Major), p. 6 and p. 7. 
» Memoirs of Babur' (King's), Vol. II, p. 197 et seq„ p. 364, etc. 

^ A note in the Tdrki copy, p. 234 n. 
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it a ‘delightful country' in the Akbamdma/ The ‘Waki’dt-i 

Jahdlngiri' says that Bengal ‘is an extensive country its 

length is 450 kos and its breadth is 220 Its 

revenues amounted to sixty krors of dams. In former times its 
governors always maintained 8,000 horse, one lac of foot soldiers, 
1,000 elephants and 400 or 500 war boats’.* But ‘Abul Fazl also 
records that ‘the country of Bengal is a land where, owing to the 
climate favouring the base, the dust of dissension is always rising. 
From the wickedness of men families have decayed, and dominions 
been ruined. Hence in old writings it was called a Bulgidkhdna 
(house of turbulence)’. ‘The discipliner of mortals’® who knew 
‘that country’ was ‘by its climate inimical to horses’ and in some 
parts ‘also’ ‘injurious to men’, increased the pay of the soldiers, 
by 100%.* 

The Tdrikh-i Firishta notices that the ‘people of Bengal’ ‘of 
large property’ “were accustomed to eat’ out of ‘golden vessels’. 
‘■V^oever could produce most solid gold plate at an entertainment 
was considered the greatest man’. A number of elephants and 
‘many other valuable presents’ were handed over by the Prince of 
Bengal to the emperor of Delhi in ‘A.H. 760’. ‘Valuable presents’ 
and ‘ ma g nifi cent offerings’ from Bengal are also mentioned.® But 
there was many a revolution and many a cruel tyrant. Firishta 
records that Muzaffar (e.g.) ‘slew’ ‘four thousand men’ whom he 
had taken prisoners, ‘with Ids own hand’. The Pdikas had become 
a menace to authority and the Ethiopians regicides.® 

Pyrard quotes that ‘every one from the Cape of Good Hope to 
China, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot ’ in the products 
of Indian looms. Moreland rightly thinks that the statement is 
grossly exaggerated. But ‘Indian looms had a practical monopoly 
of the home market for clothes, and in addition had three principal 
export markets, Arabia and beyond, Burma and the Eastern Islands, 
besides minor outlets in various other parts of Asia and on the east 
coast of Africa'. Bengal took her share in this manufacture. ^ She 
also produced a kind of sackcloth in the district of ‘Ghoraghat’.^ 
The Ain-i-Akbari points out that the harvests of Bengal were 
usually abundant. Rice was the most noticeable one among these. 
Muslin of a fine quality was manufactured at Sonargaon. We know 

^ E.g. Beveridge: Akbamdma, Vol. Ill, Ch. XXIII, p. 169. 

2 Wiki’dt— Elliott, Vol. VI, pp. 326 and 327. 

® AM>ar. 

* Akbamdma,, III, Cb. El. p. 427 and p. 431 (Beveridge). 

s E.g. Briggs, Vol. IV, p. 332. 

« P. 328 to p. 358. 

7 Moreland: ‘India at the death of Akbar’, p. 178 to p. 181. 
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from other sources that sugarcane was also ‘a common and valu- 
able crop’. 'Bengal supplied sugar to many parts of India 

De Barros says that ‘the people natural to the land of Bengal 
are mostly Hindu, weak in fighting but the most malicious and 
treacherous in the whole East; so that to injure a man anywhere, it 
is enough to say he is a Bengala'.* 

‘A Portuguese description of Bengalis calls them false and 
thieves; people who get up quarrels as an excuse for robbery'. This 
statement is probably excusable in light of the assertion made by an 
experienced Portuguese trader that ‘the sauce the Bengalis served’ 
them was sometimes undoubtedly ‘bitter to the taste’.® 

But Eaw, the French factor, says, ‘In all the official papers ... of 
the Mughal Empire, when there is question of Bengal, it is never 
named without adding these words, " Paradise of India ”, an epithet 
given to it par excellence’.* 

‘Benguala’, reported Vasco da Gama, ‘has a Moorish King' 
‘ and a mixed population of Christians and Moors. Its army may be 
about 24,000 strong, ten thousand being cavalry, and the rest in- 
fantry, with four hundred war elephants. The country could export 
quantities of wheat and very valuable cotton goods ... It abounds 
in silver’.® 

RMph Fitch, a London ‘merchant, being desirous to see the 
countries of East India’* sailed by ‘a ship of London called the 
Tyger’ and in course of his wanderings (1583-1591) visited ‘Bengala’ 
then under the rule of 'Zelabdin Ediebar’. ‘The place where the 
Portuguese keep in the country of Bengala’ and which ‘standeth a 
league from Satagan is’ ‘Hugeli’. The other ‘haven’ was that of 
‘ Angeli’ in ‘Orixa’ where came ‘every yere many ships out of India, 
Negapatam, Sumatra, Malacca and divers other places’. At 
‘Bacola’ he saw ‘very faire and high budded’ houses standing in 
‘large streets.’ ‘Bacola’ had ‘store of rice, much cottdn clothe and 
clothe of sdke’. A ‘great store of cotton doth’ was made at 
‘Serrepore’. ‘Sinnergan’ manufactured ‘the best and finest doth 
made of cotton that is in ^ India’. From here ‘cotton doth’ and 
'much -rice wherewith India, Cedon, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and 
niany other places’ were served, was exported.'' ‘The provision of 
victuals’ of Ceylon came ‘out of Bengala every yere’.* ‘Satgam’ 


‘ Ain, 'Account of the XII stibas’; Moreland, p. 118 and p. no; p. 182 ,‘ p. 105. 

* Dec. IV, DIV, IX, Chap. I, p. 45^. 

’ Whiteway: The Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, p. 233 and n. I. 

* Quoted by Campos, p. 19, n. 

® Appendix to the Roteiro of Vasco da Gama;. Campos, p. 25. 

* Foster; Early Travels in India, p. 8. 

’’ P. 24 to p. 28. 8 P. 43. 
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^as ‘very plentiful! of aU things ‘Many of the people’ in ‘Sin- 
nergan’ were ‘very rich’.^ But ‘the country of Gouren’ was ‘almost 
all ^Idemess’, some highroads were 'fuU of thieves’, many houses 
as ‘in the most part of India’ were ‘very little and covered with 
strawe, and’ had ‘a few mats round about the walls;, and the doore 
to keepe out the tygers and the foxes . Rebels against central 
authority abounded in and about ‘Serrepoie’.® 

William Hawkins the ‘lyieutenant-General’ of one of the eastern 
‘fleets’, and captain of the Hector, (1608-1613) says that ‘Bengala’ 
was one of the ‘five great kingdomes’ of the Empire with its ‘cMefe 
seate at Sonargham’. ‘Bengala’ was full of 'rebels’ and there (as 
in the ‘Deccan’ and ‘Guzerat’ ‘a man’ could ‘ travel! no way for out- 
lawes’. ‘Their government’ was ‘in such a barbarous Hnd, and 
cruell exacting upon the clownes, which causeth them to be so head- 
strong ’ / Among these ‘ out-lawes ‘ were to be incl tided probably ‘ the 
Portugal out-lawes’ menticpned by Finch (1608-11) who held a ‘small 
fort’ ‘in the mouth’ of the ‘Ganges’, did ‘much mischief, living in no 
forme of subjection to God or man’. The danger from ‘ Raja Mugg’ 
‘very powerful in horse, foote and elephants ’ is also noticed by Finch. 
‘Beneath him’ again 'amongst the streames of Ganges keepeth a 
Potan prince of the Dely-kings race, whom ‘the King’ could not 
'subdue by reason of the streames and islands of Ganges’. He used 
often to ‘make’ ‘inroades upon the Kings lands enforcing Sha Selim 
to maintain a frontire army’.' But Thomas Coryat (1612-17) 
notices that ‘Bengala’ ‘was’ ‘ a kingdom of most singular fertilitie’. 
Terry (1616-1619) calls ‘Bengala’ ‘a most spacious and fruitMl 
kingdome, limited by the gulfe of the same name’.* 

Presence of the other European races exercised a double influence 
on the motives of the early English trader. It lured the English on, 
in so far as it showed them the way to the country. At the same 
time, the actual or potential rivalry of these powers acted as a deter- 
rent to their advent into Bengal. It is a significant fact that within 
‘ a range of a few miles ’ of Hugali ‘ seven European nations fought for 
supremacy, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the Danes, the 
French, the Flemish, and the Prussians’ of the Bengalische Handels — 

On the 15th October, 1615, the Dutch fleet ‘signalized its first 
appearance in Bengal’ by joining an Indian prince and ‘fighting 
vnth the Portuguese ’ . Next month, ‘ the pirate Gonzales of ‘ Sandylpa 
joined that prince, and in the contest of, Nov. 15th Dom Francisco 


1 P. 26. 

* P. 100 and p. II4- 
^ Campos; p. 44 


® P. 28. 

« P. 181. 


» P. 28, etc. 

* P. 246 and p. 295. 
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de Menezes was killed. In August, 1616, ‘Van den Broeck, the first 
Dutchman to attempt trade at Surat', was ‘favourably received but 
not permitted to establish a factory’.* 

Between 1615 which saw the first appearance of the Dutch in 
Bengal® and 1620 when Robert Hughes arrived at Patna from 
Agra to establish an agency for developing trade, with Bengal, and 
other purposes, the rivalry of the Bnglish with the Dutch was fought 
out in real earnest. The bone of contention was the claim for 
exclusive trade with the Spice Islands. Complaint to King James 
‘of the interference of the London Co. with the natives of Bantam 
and the Spice Islands’ in September, 1618, was followed by the 
destruction of the English factory at J akkatra, and an action was 
fought between the two fleets on 23rd December. In spite of the 
conclusion of the ‘Treaty of Defence’ on July 17th, 1619, Capt. 
Jonrclain with the ‘Hound’ and ‘Sampson’ was attacked by three 
Dutch vessels on 26th July, and in October of the same year, the 
‘Dragon’ and ‘three other pepper-laden ships’ were forced by the 
Dutch to sixrrender. On T4th February, 1618, Sir Thomas Roe 
wrote to the Company from Ahmedabad, ‘They (the Dutch) wrong 
you in all parts and grow to insuffrable insolencies . . . you must 
speed elye looke to this maggat; els, wee talke of the Portugall, but 
these will eate a woonne in your sides’.® Matthew Dxike while for- 
warding ‘an analysis of the accounts of the factory’ from Petapoli 
wrote to the Company on the 9th December, 1618, ‘A small Duche 
shipe from Bantam’ reported that they had ‘taken two .... shipes 
of the Enghsh that went from Bantam for the Molockas. These 
buterboxes are groanne soe insolent that yf they be suffred but a 
whit longer, they will make claime to the whole Indies, so that no 
man shall trade but themselves or by thear leave’.* 

In 1612, the Danish East India Co. was ‘formed at Copenhagen’, 
and in August, 1616, the fitst Danish ship arrived in India under the 
command of Rodant Crape. In ‘ the attempt to land off Tranquebar ’ 
Crape lost his vessel. His crew were kiUed by ‘a hostile crowd’ 
almost as soon as they gained’ a footing' on Indian soU’, In NoV., 
1619, a Danish fleet under Gyedde reached Ceylon. Crape and 
Gyedde succeeded in establishing a trading establishment and a fort 
in Tranquebar. The fort, the Dansborg, was placed in charge of 
Hendrik Hess ‘wilh twenty of a garrison’. The first permanent 
Danish settlement in Bengd was stfll many years distant; but even 


* Campos . p. 124; Duff, Vol. II, p. 72 et seq. 

< ? ‘’Though Dutchmen like Van Dinschoten’ who served in the Portuguese fleet 

had * visited Bengal towards the latter half of the sixteenth century*. 

» Eng. Factories (1618-21), p. 17. * p. 47 to t). 4.Q. 
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during the period immediately preceding the advent of Robert 
Hughes to Patna rivalry between them and the English became 
eAudent.* On 20th October, 1619, for example, the Surat factors in 
their letter to Afzal Khdn speak of the arrival of ‘several vessels 
belonging to a country called Denmark’. The English thought that 
the ‘intentions' of these newcomers were ‘doubtful’, and they offered 
to safeguard Mughal ships against pirates.^ On November 3rd and 
5th of the same year, Kerridge, RasteU and J ames wrote about ‘those 
newcome Danes and other pyratts’ who indirectly endangered the 
trade of the Co. ‘into the Redd Sea’ and their ‘estate in the countrie’.® 
About a fortnight later, their letter to Agra says, ‘ Farther wee pray 
you playnly to (ad)virtise’ the Mughal authorities ‘of the five 
Denmarke ships (and) three other French, some of which we veeryly 
beleeve may robe there shippes in the Red Sea next yeare’.* 

The prominent rivals of the future, the French, were however 
during this period in the background. As early as 1604, that great 
monarch of France, Henry IV, granted ‘ a charter to a French East 
India Co. ’ It was however soon afterwards dissolved. Among the 
renewed attempts relevant to our present purpose, we may mention 
the formation of the ‘United French East India Co.’ in 1611, and 
the grant of letters patent, by Eouis XIII to a French Company, 
‘to trade to the Indies under the joint auspices of two contending 
parties’. In July, 1527, the Rouen merchants had sent a ship 
to Diu. Rivalry with the Portuguese began almost at once. In 
1528, the Maria de Bon Secours ‘was seized by the Portuguese’. 
‘ In 1616, a fleet sailed from St. Malo for the Moluccas, while in that 
year and 1619’, Beaulieu led French ships to the Indies. Roe writing 
to Kerridge early in February, 1618, notices the possibility of the 
French indirectly injuring British trade. ‘The Dutch, French or 
pyratts might, and the jealouzie after wrong us*. We have ako 
noticed above the reference to three French ships in connection with 
the mention of 'the five Denmarke shipes’.® 

On May 28th, 1498, Vasco da Gama was received in audience by 
the Zamorin, and nineteen years later, Femdo Peres d’ Andrade was 
sent 'with four ships particularly to open a trade with Bengal and 
China’. Dong before 1620, Portuguese ii^uence became well 
establiriied in Bengal. In 1580, Akbar’s foujddr at Sdtgdon 'being 
defeated by the king of Orissa . . . fled to the Portuguese governor at 


1 The Calcutta Review, 1919, p. 92; Duff : Vol. II, p. 69 et seq. 

* Eng. Factories (1618-21), p. 131. 

8 P. 139. 4 P. 146. 

» Duff: Vol. II: c. Hist, of India, Vol. V, p. 61; English Factories (1618- 
1621), p. 5 and p. 146. 
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Hooghly for protection Portuguese riyalry with organized British 
trade began almost as soon as the 'Company of Merchants of Bondon 
trading to the East Indies’ was formed. In i6oi, for example, 
there were ‘ a few’ Englishmen among the prisoners of the Portuguese 
at Goa. The Dutch tried ' to oust the Portuguese from the Mozam- 
bique and blockade Goa’ in 1603, and the ‘English’ captured ‘a 
Portuguese ship in Malacca’, the same year. The rivalry continued, 
and the Portuguese Viceroy prepared, in 1614, ‘a powerful fleet 
and armament for the destruction of four English ships which had 
arrived at Surat ’. The Portuguese though driven off, again attacked 
them about three weeks later. On June 7th, 1615, a treaty was 
concluded with J ahangir ‘the main object’ of which was ‘ the expulsion 
of the English and Dutch’. On February 15th, 1618, Roe says, 
‘ (the Portuguese) rather enviously hinder us then like noble enemies 
hurte us ’. ‘ Want of a peace with them . . . makes all these trades of 
Indya . . . heavy and dangerous to the undertakers 

During the period immediately preceding 1620 we find that naval 
fights between the English and the Portuguese were common occur- 
rences.^ Master John Rowe captured, the ‘Nossa Senhora da Porta 
Segura’ ‘bound from Goa to Ormus’ on November 20th, 1618, and 
‘another Portuguese vessel’, the next day.* Kerridge and RasteU 
wrote to the Company from Surat on February gth and 15th, i6ig, 
that ‘ a fleete of shippes, who weare English . . . mett with a Portingal 
galhon bound for Goa (from) whom by composicion they receaved 
90,000 rials’.* A postscript to another letter dated the 13th of 
March, i6ig, says that news was received of a ‘Portingal fleete’ 
being got ready ‘to possesse your road of Swally before your next 
years trade’.* 

British power, Walsh remarks, is the product of two factors; 
the omting of ‘all European competitors’ and the ‘entire’ subjuga- 
tion of ‘ a vast md warlike population ’.' The rivalry with the Dutch 
during lEe period 1618--20 was accentuated, as Bruce points out, by 
me feehng of that nation that the ‘Joint Stock was enabMng the 
^n^n Company to send out large fleets'; and that consequently 
^e Enghsh would not be content with ‘Only a subordinate share of 
the East India trade’.* 

In 1617 > saysJDr. Eihan, ‘the complaints against the Dutch 
became mcessant. From almost every factory in the East the same 


2 ?i P- 26 and p. 55; English factories (1618-21), p. 

* Eng. Fac. (1618-21), p. 45. t 
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account is repeated’. 'The Flemings thunder it most terrible in 
these parts’ ‘wrote’, for example, 'the President of the English 
factors in January'.* 

In addition to the rivalry with organized trade, the early English 
trade had to think seriously of piracy which was rampant in Bengal 
and elsewhere during this period. A ‘section of the Portuguese’ 
‘shook off the authority of the governor’, says Campos, for example, 
‘and beginning life as adventurers eventu^y became so powerful 
as to establish an independent kingdom’. ‘With the massacre of 
Dianga’ in 1607, ‘an era of piracy had dawned, piracy . . . that was 
to assume frightful proportions’.® Moreland thinks that there were 
individual Portuguese pirates even earlier than 1607. ‘In 1608’, 
says Duff, ‘the Burmese king, Mahddhammd Rdja destroy (ed) 
Syriam and ‘drove’ the Portuguese from his kingdom. Escaping to 
the Ganges delta they ‘ lived ’ by piracy ’ . * With the fall of Gonsalves 
in 1616, some of the Portuguese probably more than ever before 
‘sought the means of subsistence in plundering and piracy. Arising 
as a necessity, piracy eventually became an art, a trade.’ 'It was 
a time . . . when plundering was generally accepted as the best 
method of avenging wrongs real or supposed and of punishing the 
enemy. The Afghan kings of Bengal, the Kings of Arakan and of 
Tippera ravaged one another’s territories without the least scruple’.* 

‘The Dutch, French or piratts’ of the letter of Roe to Kerridge, 
‘pirates’ in the letter of the Surat factors to Afzal Khdn, and ‘those 
newcome Danes and other pyratts’ of the lefter to the Company 
from Kerridge and others, have been referred to above. Roe 
writing to the Company on February 14th, 1618, says that ‘the 
previdence of pirates such as those in lie two ships set out by Robert 
Rich and Philip Bemardi’ was a ‘ special danger ’. The capture of 
these privateers is referred to in a letter of Captain Pring to the 
Company, of March i8th, 1618.® In a letter of Kerridge and othem 
of February i8th, 1620, we find 'Pirade upon the Mores junckes in 
the Red Sea will be required of our goodes ’.® 

* Arakan also by its wars and plundering expeditions kept Bengal 
unquiet. The king in 1597-1598 called himself according to the 
Rev. Father Pimenta ‘the Most High and Mighty King of Arakan, 
Tippera, Cucoma and Bengal’. An Arakani paper-claim on Bengal 
therefore existed at least as early as that date.® Referring to the 


‘ The East India Trade in the 17th century, p. 60. 

* PP. 81-87, p. 154 et seq. 
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closing period of Shdlijahdn’s reign, an eminent scholar points out 
that ‘whole districts in NoakhaH and Baqarganj had been depopu- 
lated through’ the 'ravages’ 'of the Arracanese’. 'Their daring 
attacks, ferocious cruelty, uncouth appearance, barbarous manners, 
lack of religion and caste and practice of eating unclean animals-^ 
all made the people of East Bengal, Hindus and Muslims alike, 
regard them with a mixture of terror and loathing'.^ 

The reports therefore that reached the ears of the English before 
their introduction of organized trade into Bengal must have led 
them to the opinion that the country was a rose with many a thorn. 
There had been ‘long periods of unrest, turmoil and revolution 
stained with murder and rapine’. ‘The masses of the people* 
were probably ‘held in quasi-feudal control’ by the landlords, or as 
‘serfs’ by the king. ‘The Hindu nobility’ is not heard of frequently .* 
But her rulers had maintained their independence of Dehli for two 
centuries and a half, and beautified her with many an artistic and 
useful building. Some of the rulers were strong and benevolent, 
and gave peace and prosperity to the cotmtry. The Hindu prince 
stiU maintained ^ good many of his privileges intact. 

Political disturbances leading to commercial insecurity con- 
tinued. The ‘Wdki’dt’, for example, gives numerous indications 
that the country was in a disturbed state even after the death of 
Akbar. Even though ‘the whole country was annexed to the 
Imperial dominions’, the successor of Viceroy Mclnasimha was 
'assassinated by one of the turbulent characters of the country’, 
and ‘ ’Usman the Afghdn ’ who had fought Akbar’s forces attacked 
Jahdngir’s viceroy. ‘The battle began’, 'the fight waxed warm', 
and 'the bold rebel mounted on a fierce elephant pushed forward 
and encountered the advanced force’. It was only with difficulty 
that victory could be won and the followers of “Usman’ who had 
taken refuge in their strongholds subdued.® 

The very fact that ‘the Mughals always jealous of Europeans’ 
were 'already in possession of Bengal’ must have again acted as a 
deterrent to the advent of the English trader. Wheeler says that 
they 'had great difficulty in establishing a trade’ because of this 
reason.* If we are permitted to refer to a later author who speaks 
about these times, an author who was himself a high official of the 
Mughal Empire, we find tHs view supported. Khiii Khdn admires 


* Modem Review, 1908. p. 16; History of Aurungzeb by Sarkar, Vol. II, p. 283 
and p. 284. o ^ » XT o 

2 Bourdillon: Bengal, etc., p. 23; Smith; Akbar, p. 145 to p. 147. 
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the English churches. 'In the churches of the English who are also 
Christians there are no figures set up as idols.’ He speaks highly 
of the hospitality of the English at Bombay and their disciplMed 
musketeers. But he says that they were 'not bold in the use of the 
sword’; it was a 'misfortune’ to see the English; they were 'mis- 
believers’; 'the balance of the money required for the maintenance 
of the English’ at Bombay was 'obtained by plundering the ships 
voyaging to the House of God’. 'The reprobate English’ acted 
in the same way as the sakanas’, a group of Surat pirates. He 
even prefers the Portuguese to the Enghsh. 'On' the sea’ the 
Portuguese were 'not like the English, and’ did ‘not attack other 
ships, except those ships which’ had ‘ not received their pass accord- 
ing to rule’ or the ships of their enemies, the Arabs and others.^ 
Shaikh Hasan Muqarrab Khdn was certainly of help to the 
Enghsh in Patna. ‘I have’, wrote Hughes on July 12, 1620, 'since 
my cominge vizited the Governor Muckrob Con whoe seems 
wonderous pleasant for our arivall here’.® But when Prince 
Parwiz succeeded Muqarrab he turned ‘merchants as otheres, from 
theire aboades whose fiouses hee hath liberalye bestowed on his 
servants-; amongst which couppehnent wee are displaced, and have 
bine thise ten days wandringe to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe 
but with grase’.® ‘The Prince’ required ‘the merchants, brokers, 
shopkeepers, ettc. of’ Patna ‘ to 'furnish him with’ ‘mony’. ‘None’ 
dared ‘be seene to sell a pyce worth of goods’. For this reason, 
Parker had not 'yet provyded the gum-lacke’ on Aug.~7„ 1621T* 
Again on Aug. 14, 1621, Hughes and Parker ‘at Patna ’■complained 
that ‘the goodes pro'vided ‘last year were, on their way to Surat’, 
‘robed and spoyled by the Decans armye’.® The Mughal could not- 
always guarantee security. ‘The rains’ were also impedimmts.* 
Between ‘Eackhoare’ and Agra there was ‘noe other conversance’, 
‘but by carts, which by reason of the rottenes of the wayes in the 
season of the raynes pass(ed) nott*.® 

At the same time, in the very texts that we have quoted above 
there is ample testimony to the abundant, if not extraordinary, 
economic resources of Bengal and her commercial potentiality. It 
became gradually apparent to the English' trader that ‘silk cotfid be 
purchased at the best advantage at Kasimbazar’, and ‘saltpetre 
at Patna’. At the same time, all the difficulties in their way were 
not probably perceived at once by the English trader. 


» Muntakhabu— I Lubdb in E. and D., Vol. VII, p. 212 , p. 344. P- 245. P- 35P 
to 355. etc. 

® Eng. Factories (1618-21), p. 1 ^ 1 . * P. 256. P • 259- 

‘ P. 259. • P. 256. ” P- 258. 
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Organized English, trade, on the whole, hesitated to come into 
Bengal. Writing from Ahmedabad, for example, on February 14th, 
1618, Roe said, ‘Bengala hath no ports but such as the Potugdls 
possesse for small shipping. It will vent nothing of yours. The 
people are unwilling in respect of the warr (as they suppose) like to 
ensue in their seas; and the Prince hath crossed it, thincking we 
deesired to remove thither wholly’. ' But now’, he seemingly added 
as an after-thought, ‘ I may obteyne one ship to come and goe upon 
hope of rubies from Aracan and Pegu’.^ The fear of the Portuguese 
is again apparent from this letter to James. The Portuguese trade 
interests in Bengal are thus referred to by Robert Hughes from 
Patna on July 12, 1620. 'Many Portingalls’, he wrote, ‘are latlye 
gon for their portes in Bengala’ where ' they usiyale bringe vendable’ 
‘ all sorts of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne and some jewelleres 
ware in lewe whereof they transporti course carpets of Junapoore, 
ambertyes, cassaes and some silke’.® On Aug. 6, 1620, he refers to 
the 'diverse frigitts of Portingalls from Sutgonge whose merchants 
buye up all they can laye hand of’.® On November 30th of the same 
year, Hughes and Parker noticed that 'the Portingalls of late yeares 
have had a trade here in Puttana cominge up with theire friggits 
from the bottom of Bengalla where they have two porttes, th’ one 
called GoUye, and th’ other PieppuUye; and therein are licenced 
by this kinge to inhabit’.* 

The immediate motives which sent Hu^es to Patna are well 
stated in the same letter. The authorities ' enordered some experience 
to be made in the partes of Bengala’ because that ‘by reporte it 
protmsed good st^re of Calico clothinge, rawe silke, etc, the com- 
modities' ‘most desired’ by the Company, 'for which cause they 
®^PPoyuted Robert Hughes to be sent from the Agra factory to 
Puttana, the chiefest marte towhe in all Bdngala’. 'Amberty 
calhcoes’ and raw silk were considered to be 'the two mayne propes 
which must uphoald this a factory’. That touch with Bengal 
might be maintained through Patna was also perceived. In rtii.ca 
the Portuguese had shown the way. 

On Jan. 22nd( ?) 1620, Kertidge and RasteU writing from Surat 
to Agra pomt out that 'Mr. (Hughes)' would be posted at ‘Hogre- 
porepatania’ ‘or where else the am (bertees) ’ were 'made’.* 

In a letter of Dec. 15, 1619, the dolli is thus described. ‘The 
narrow cloth called ambere canicoes ... is stronge, close-made and 


* P. 14. * p IQ,. 

» Factwy Rerards, Patna, Vol. I. p. 4; Eng. Fac. (1618^1), p. 107, 

* P Fac.. p. 212 et seq. 
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well conditioned, and hath noe fault but the narrownes; and we 
doubt not’, say the officers of the Company, ‘but will bee very 
vendible, if not in England, yet to bee transported for Barbary, 
beinge soe lyke the Polonia cloth usually sent thither’.^ 

S rch were therefore the conditions under which Robert Hughet. 
the ‘second at Agra’ and John Bangham were ordered to proceed 
to Patna to establish a factory. Bangham ‘was detained on the 
way’, and Hughes reached Patna on July 3rd, 1620. 


^ E.F., pp. 161 and 162. 
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A NOTE ON FAMILY NOMENCLATURE IN ANCIENT 

INDIA 

In a note contributed to I.C., January, 1938, pp. 3630., 1 pointed 
out that the designation of certain families in ancient India were 
derived from animals, plants, etc. Attention may in this connection 
be called to Chapter XIX of the Mahdvamsa where Geiger finds 
reference to the ‘hyena and sparrow-hawk-clans’. Incidentally 
it may be noted that on p. 363 of the article and on p. 364 (5 lines from 
the bottom) Audvijja should- be spelt Audbhijja as in the first para- 
graph of p. 364 and on pp. 365, 366. On p. 365 it is necessary to 
point out that strictly speaking Bimba and Bimbaka si^ify a kind 
of fruit and bimbikd, the bimba plant, though the distinction betw'een 
Bimba and Bimbikd is not clearly -indicated in certain lexicons. 
The point however does not affect the argument in the paper. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri. 


THE ARYAN COLONIES OF KISKINDHA AND LANKA 

It is no doubt true that Valmiki describes the R^sasas as 
a class different from men and gives the Vanaras, monkey faces 
and tails. But we must not on that account be defected from the 
essence of the poem. The facts that the Vanaras were generated 
by gods (devas) to aid Rama in conquering and kilhng Ravana 
will not in any way lessen their human activities. In many places 
in the Ramayana they are called Kamarupies (with forms assumable 
at wiH) just like the Rdksasas. If both of them could and ihd assume 
human forms on many occasions, is not that fact an indication of their 
essential human affinity? Both are called Mayavids (knowers of 
Maya). In Ramayana, Balak§nda, Chapter XW, Verses 3 and 4, 
the Vanaras are reputed to be knowers of poHcy and possession of 
wisdom and to be acquainted with Asthras (spiritual weapons). 
Does not this show their humanness? In the Knskindha Kapda 
(Chapter XXXIII, Verse 6) they are described as wearing garlands 

and clothes heard of monkeys doing 
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SO? They are described as capable of moving through earth and 
water and air. 

The episode of the friendship plighted by Sugriva and Rama 
before the god of fire shows that the Vanaras knew the use of fire 
and had human virtues. They were learned in Sanskrit. Hanuman 
was specially noted for his Vedic lore and his knowledge of grammar. 
In the Kdskindha Kanda, III, 29 to 34, Rama praises his learning 
and his power of speech : 

STT wrf^ B 

In the Sundara Kapda it is said that he did not Speak in Sanskrit 
to Sita lest she should take him to be Ravana in disguise and that 
he spoke to her in the Prakrit dialect known to her. In the Uttara 
Kanda it is stated that Hanuman learnt Vyakarana (the science 
of Grammar) from the Sun-God (Chapter XXXVI, Verse 46) and that 
he knew nine Vyakaranas and all the sacred lore (Chapter XXXVI, 
Verses 47, 48). He was also an expert in the medical science and 
knew precious herbs. In the Uttara Kanda (Chapter XU, Verses 15 
to 20) we are told about his supreme devotion to God. How could 
monkeys have these traits? In the Kiskindha Kanda we are told 
about the fondness of Vanaras for wine (Madhu and Mairaya) (see 
Chapter IV, Verse 7; Chapter XXXIII, Verse 7 and Chapter 
XXXVII, Verse 7). Monkeys could not distill wine. Further, 
Vanaras used to dress themselves. When Vali and Sugriva met in 
fight they were clad in garments (Kiskindha Kanda, Chapter XII, 
Verse 15 and Chapter XVI, Verse 16). Nay, when Sugriva performed 
the obsequies of VaJi he wore a wet cloth (Kiskin^S Kanda, 26). 
Hanuman had a white cloth on when, he first met Sita (Sundara 
KanOa, Chapter XXXII, Verse i). Shoes are referred to in 
Kiskindha Ka^ida (Chapter IV, Verses 26 and 27). Tara is described 
as wearing ornaments (Kiskindha Kanda, Chapter XXXIII, Verse 
3 1 ). Vali wore a golden necklace. The Vdnara ladies put on fine 
garments before ascending the Puspaka car to go for Rama's 
xironation (Yuddh^ Kanda, Chapter CXXIII, Verse 36). Sita 
^resented Hanuman with a precious necklace during the coronation, 
rhe Vanara ladies loved the use of sandal paste (Kiskindha Kanda, 
[Chapter XXXIII, Verse 64) . They knew the art of music (Kiskindha 
Kanda, Chapter XXVII, Verse 27 and Chapter XXXIII, Verse 21). 
rhese are all human characteristics. Nay, the Vanaras lived in a 
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fort and had flags and machines (Kiskindha Kanda, Chapter XIV, 
Verse 15). Vanaras had an enlightened system of government. 
They had a sense of right and wrong. Even to-da}’ Vail’s criticism 
of Rama is a masterpiece of moral argument. The Vanaras are 
further described as having gracious and refined manners. Rama 
and Sugriva shake hands and swear eternal friendship. The Vanaras 
are described as making gifts to Brahmins (Kliskindha KaMa, 
Chapter IV, Verse 28). Even their funeral ceremonies were like 
that of the Aryans proper. They cremated their dead (Kiskindha 
Kanda, Chapter XXV, Verse 48). Further, when Rama killed Vali 
he justified his act by saying that Vali’s immoral act deserved 
death. More than any other indication, we have the supreme 
indication afforded by the fact that Hanuman prays to all the 
Aryan gods before he begins his search of Sita (Sundara Kanda, 
Chapter XIII, Verses 65 to 68). V§h was performing his Sandiiya 
worsMp regularly all through his life (Uttara Kanda, Chapter 
XXXIV, Verses 16 and 18). 

It is thus clear that the Vanaras must have been an Aryan 
colony which settled down in South India and were cut off from their 
brothers who were living in North India. These were in the seat 
and centre of Aryan culture and were achieving rernarkable progress. 
Such progress was due to the fact that they lived in fertile lowlands 
and had a prosperous environment and to the further fact that they 
lived in large numbers which was itself a factor stimulating progress 
by their means of approval and criticism. But. the early Aryan 
emigrants to the central uplands and forest tracts had nmther of 
these advantages. Their cormtry was only sparsely inhabited and 
WdS not the seat of expanding progress and growing refinement. 

The Raksasas also were Aryan immigrants to the south. But 
they settled down in a fertile tract and bmlt up a great civilization. 
It is difficult to say if Eafika was Ceylon or not, or if Ceylon is only 
the old Sirhhala Dvipa (island). I do not think that any definite 
inference can be drawn from the statement in the Ramayana that 
Hanuman leaped a distance of a hundred Yojanas (800 miles). 
Eanka is stated in the Ramayai^a to be the name of Ravana’s capita. 
It is described as a great city built on the uplands of a mountain 

( 'IW — Sundara KajpijLS'i Chapter I, Verse 215 ; 

—Sundara Ka^ida, Chapter TV, Verse 25). It is further described as 
swept by the sea breezes ( — Sundara Ka^da, Chapter 
XIII, Verse 3). I am of opinion that Lanka was the capital of the 
island of Ceylon (Simhala Dvipa), just as Ayodhya was ^e capitd 
of the Ko^ala country. The country had an equable chmate and 
was very fertile as it had a plentiful rain supply. 
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«crcn^ ^T^gwgfHit! 1 

’ff ^*s(if« sufM^**!*.* R 

(Sundara Kanda, Chapter II, Verses 12 and 13.) 

We must remember that even then there were the great South 
Indian kingdoms of Chera and Chola and Pandya. They were 
r uling over an indigenous population who were speaking their own 
languages. Stray Brahmin sages had settled down in the forest 
near those kingdoms and had already influenced those politics. But 
as they hadnot then been included in the circle of Aryan States, Rama 
did not invoke their aid against Ravana. He sought the aid of 
the semi-civilized Aryan king of Kiskindha rather than their aid. 
He sought his aid as against a great Aryan king '"who was strong 
and prosperous beyond description and who, having become cruel 
and fond of luxury by having been cut away from the purifying 
influences of the parental polity, was a source of terror to all. 
Ravana had a powerful outpost in J anasthana and spread havoc far 

and wide. , , .r. ii 1. 

That the Raksasas were Aryans and that Ravana and other 

chiefs spoke Sanskrit are clear from the poem. While deliberating 
as to the language in which he would speak to Sita, Hanuman says 
that if he spoke to her in Sanskrit she might take him to be Ravaija 
in disguise and might be overcome by fear and might even refuse 
to speak to bim (Sundara Kapda, Chapter XXX, Verse 18). The 
Raksasas were performers of daborate yagas. They were attached 
to the ancient &va cult. It is not right to identify them with firdess 
cults or to say that the worship" of Siva was a firdess cult. They 
had knowledge of Asthras (spiritual weapons) and were experts 
in Mantras and in Vedic study. 

»rq?Tt Tvn ttjt ia^ 1 1 

^rrarrqf*r?;art^ w- r 

(Sundara Kanda, Chapter IV, Verse 13.) 

(Sundara Kanda, Chapter XVIII, Verse 25 -) 

Valmiki takes care to impress upon us the fact that the Raksa^ 
had a low ethos and revelled in luxury and drew down destruction 
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on tJiemselves. The description of Tanka and its splendid luxuries 
and refinements and vices and cruelties in the early cantos of the 
Sundara Kanda makes this fact clear beyond doubt. The contrast 
between Ayodhya and Tanka is brought out vividly. 





airmt ^ ^ 1 

(Balakanda, Chapter VI, Verses 6 and 8.) 


ct^ it: r c«w q irt!idi h 

(Sundara Kanda, Chapter IX, Verse 29.) 

Nay, Valmiki,*after describing Ravana's harem with an almost 
luscious fulness, calls the life there the life of beast®! 

»r WT v*n[T *RET I 

(Sundara Kanda, Chapter XI, Verse 46.) 

Thus the Ramayana is a picture of the home of Aryan culture 
pulling up the stagnant life of an Aryan colony and pulling down 
a misshapen and dissolute, though strong and prosperous, Aryan 
colony. The poet’s aim was to show to the world an ideal Aryan 
polity which could be ‘true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home’. 

K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri. 


ON THE DATE OF VI9NUPUR1 


In the Indian Culture, Vol.-V. No. i, pp. 101-103, Mr Amamath 
Ray has raised the question of the date of Visiatiptiri and his BhakU- 
ratnavaU, and has referred to the MSS. of the work in the Dacca 
University collection, about which I am in a position to add some 

information. , - x 

The ' two verses vdrdnaysdrn mahe^asya and ntahdyayna~sara- 
prd.na'^, which profess to give the date and place of completicm of^e 
Bhttkii-TatndvaU and its commentary Kdnti-rndld and which Mr. Ray 
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quotes at p. 103, do not occur in the text in the printed edition of 
the work published in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, 
Allahabad, 1912. The editor, however, informs us (pp. 147-48) that 
both these verses, which do not occur in his own MS. dated Samvat 
1699 (=1642 A.D.), are appended separately as a footnote in the 
'Calcutta printed edition' ; but he gives his opinion that they are not 
to be taken as conclusive, inasmuch as they are not found in all 
MSS., and that ‘perhaps they are the statement of a copyist as giving 
the date and place of the copy he had transcribed’. 

There are six MSS. of the Bhakti-ratndvali and its commentary 
Kdnti-mdld in the Dacca University collection, all of which are 
written in the Bengali script (Nos. 1672, 2302, 2356, 3446, 3501 and 
3526). Both the verses are missing only in MS. No. 2302, which is 
complete in 54 folios. They occur before the final colophon in MS. 
No. 3526; but in MS. No. 1672 which is dated Saka 1645 (=1723 A.D.) 
only the verse vdrdmsydm mahesasya (and not mahdyajna-^ara- 
prdna°) occurs before the colophon. In MS. No. 2356, which from 
script and appearance seems to be an older MS., the verse mahdyajna- 
sara-prdna° is missing, but the verse vdrd'imsydm maheiasya occurs 
as a post-colophon addition on the lower margin. In MSS. Nos. 3446 
and 3501 both the verses occur after the colophon, in the former case 
after the commentary on the lower margin, and in the latter case 
mahdyajna-§ara-prdna° after the text and vdrdnasydm mahesasya 
after the commentary. The uncertainty of the point of insertion of 
these verses and the omission of the one or the other in some MSS. 
make it probable that the verses were early scribal additions. It 
is interesting that the verse giving the date {'mahdyajiia-Sara-prdna°) 
is entirely ornitted in two of our MSS. while it is given as a post- 
colophon addition in two others. 

In theJSatalogues and Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts where 
this work has been noticed, we find that they are missing in Rajendra- 
lal Mitra’s Notices, Vol. i. No. 422, p. 240 (Bengali script) and in 
Aufrecht’s Bodleian Catalogue, No. 90, p. 37 (Devanagari script). 
In Aufrecht’s Florentine Manuscripts, p. 76, they do not occur; 
but Aufrecht notes that the work was composed at Benares in 1634 
A.D., presumably adding this information from the note in the 
Calcutta edition referred to above. In Eggeling’s Catalogue of 
India Office Manuscripts, vi, pp. 1272-73, however, the manuscript 
contains these verses inserted before the colophon to the commentary; 
but the imnuscript itself appears to have been copied by one Rama- 
k|sna of Satnkarapura in Devanagari for Sri-Vitthaladasa in Sainvat 
< (“ ^595 A.D.) ! Eggeling notes this inconsistency and remarks : 

There is some difficulty in reconciHng the date of the work (Saka 
1555= A.D. 1633-34) with the date (Samv. 1652= A.D. 1595) of 
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the present MS., which, as far as appearance goes, one would hardly 
take to be more modern'. 

It would seem, therefore, that any chronological conclusion 
based on these verses would be extremely doubtful. And the date 
of the copying of the India Office MS., which in Eggehng’s opinion 
caii hardly be questioned, would make it probable that the work 
could not have been composed later than 1595 A.B. and would 
throw doubt on the date given by these verses. The intrusion 
of the two verses in question, giving a much later date of the comple- 
tion of the work itself, is indeed a puzzle, but it may have been a 
later scribal insertion from some other MS. which includes them. 
Whatever may be the explanation, it is clear that the evidence 
furnished by these verses regarding the date and place of completion 
of the work is at best of uncertain value. There is no strong ground, 
therefore, for thinking that the verses of Visnupuri which are quoted 
in the Padyavali'hut which cannot be traced in the Bhakti-ratndvalt 
are apocryjffial or'composed by some other Visnupuri; for, in the 
first place, the Bhakti-ratndvaU is merely an anthology of Bhagavata- 
quotation with jtist a few verses of Visnupuri's own at the end, and 
the non-occurrence of the PadydvaU verses in it is, therefore, not 
surprising nor inexplicable ; and in the second place, there is no 
conclusive evidence that the Bhakti-ratndvaU was composed at a 
later date. 

It is also noteworthy that the colophon to the commentary 
in most of the Dacca manuscripts, as well as Eggeling’s and Rajendra- 
lal Mitra’s manuscripts, read with slight variations : iti iri-purusotta- 
ma-carandravinda-krpd.-makaranda-bindu-pronmUita-viveka-tairahhuk- 
ta-paramahamsa-sri-visnupuri-grathita-irl-hhagavdiamrtdhdhi-laldha- 
iri-hhaktiratndivall-kd.nti'indld samdptd. Apparently Purusottama was 
Visnupuri’s Guru, according to tins colophon, and not Jayadhvaja or 
Madhavendrapuri. And there is no tradition of any other Visnupuri 
of Tirhut. 

S. K. De. 


GOPALA BHATTA— A REVIEW 

Students of the history of Bengal Vaisnavism have reason to be 
grateful to Dr. S. K. De for his scholarly and non-sectarian studies 
in the literature of the sect. In his article on Gopala Bhatta, 
contributed to the July number of this journal. Dr. De has put 
frvorofUAr all available information about this Gosvamin and has 
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demonstrated the unreliability of some of the traditional legends 
which have accumulated round his name. It appears necessary, 
however, to re-examine the data presented by him with a view to 
checking one or two of his conclusions. 

To begin with, a few minor slips noticed in the article, might 
be pointed out : — 

1. Both in the article under discussion (footnote, p. 68) and 
in the introduction to his edition of Riipa Gosvamin's Padyavali 
(p. xlvi). Dr. De states that the official name or title which Sanatana 
held under the Muslim ruler of Gauda was Dabir Khas. This is 
wrong. His official designation was Sakar Mallik, that of his brother 
Rupa was Dabir Khas.^ 

2. At p. 58, Dr. De says that Sivananda Sena was one of the 
direct disciples of Caitanya. Sivananda was a much older man than 
Caitanya and all that the relevant authoritative texts tell us about 
him is that he belonged to the inner circle of Caifanya’s devotees. 
D. C. Sen says abotit him that both he and his son, Kavikar^iapura, 
were disciples of Srinatha Acarya, one of the many disciples of 
Advaitacarya, and the author of a commentary on the Bhagavata 
Purana, named Caitanya-mald-manjusd. Sivdnanda is said to have 
re-named his deity, Krsnadeva-Raya, after his guru.® 

3. At p. 57, speaking of Gopala Bhatta, Dr. De says that he 
(Gopala), along with the five other Gosvamins, settled down to the 
celibate life of an ascetic devotee. The statement is rather in- 
accurate. Gosvamin Raghunatha-dasa is known to have married 
before turning an ascetic, while the present Sevayets, at Vmdavana, 
of Radharamana, a deity said to have been installed by Gopala 
Bhatta,^ claim their descent from this Gosvdmin. The validity of 
this claim, no doubt, remains to be examined. 

4. Mere than once Dr. De speaks of a Bengal recension of the 
Kjs'mkar'mmrtam. Would it be accurate to speak of a Bengal 
recension of the work in connection with such old commentaries 
thereon ^ the ‘ Krsnavallabha' or the Srava^iShlddini ? Bilva- 
mahgala’s work was unknown in Bengal before Caitanya brouj^t 
a c^y of it from South India. This must have been a South 
Indian recension, only it differed in details from the South Indian 
recensions at present known to us. 

5. At p. 5^, Dr. De says that ‘it is curious that at the time 
when Caitanya is alleged to have directed Gopala Bhatta to meet 
Kupa and Sanatana at Vmdavana, he himself had not yet met them 


MadhyaHla, Ch. x, and Caitanya-Bhtgavata, Anfya- 
® See Chaitanya and his Companions’, pp. iiS-g and p. 34. 
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and there was as yet no question of a Vrndavana settlement’. 
This statement is correct so far as the meeting between Caitanya 
and the two brothers is concerned. We have it, however, that Rupa 
had frequently written to Caitanya before they met,^ while Caitanya 
is said to have actually sent Rokanatha Gosvamin to Vrndavana 
near about the time of his initiation into sannyasa.® Gopala Bhatta 
might have come into contact with Caitanya during his southern 
tour in some way ; otherwise it would be difficult to explain how this 
Brahman lad from the land of Sri Vaisnavas came under the influence 
of Caitanyaism so much so that he' left hearth and home, ran to 
Vpadavana, turned an ascetic and started work for the propagation 
of the cult. Something like the great personal magnetism' of 
Caitanya must have brought this about. 

As regards the disputed authorship of the Haribhaktivildsa, 
Dr. De concludes as follows : — 

‘It seems probable, therefore, that Gopala Bhatta was the 
actual author of the Haribhaktivildsa, but the attribution to 
Sanatana might have arisen from a kind of collaboration, which 
will remain undetermined, between this doyen of the Vaisnava 
Sastra and Gopala Bhatta in making this voluminous com- 
pilation.’ 

The only evidence as to Gopala Bhatta’s authorship of this work 
is the statement it contains to the effect that Gopala wrote it for 
the satisfaction of Raghunatha Bhatta, Rupa and Sanatana. As 
against this, we have the unqualified attribution of the authorship to 
Sanatana by such high authorities as Jiva and Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 
The author of the ‘ Anuragavalli’, Manoharadasa, says that the book 
was mainly Sanatana's work, but that Gopala supplied the illustrative 
passages; while Narahari, author of the ‘ Bhaktiratnakara ’, seeks to 
explain the conflict of testimony by saying that Gopala wanted tt 
write a Smrti work, but as Sanatana actually wrote it, the work was 
passed in Gopala’s name, as if to soothe the feelings of a younger 
colleague ! 

A statement in the body of a book as regards the authorship 
thereof is apparently good evidence, but we know of hundreds of 
manuscripts in whidh tiie authorship is found attributed to persons 
who could not have written the books. Then, again, Caitanya 
himself is stated to have commissioned Sanatana to compile a 
Vs^pava Smrti work, and it seems unlikely that he should have 
shirked his own responsibility and cast it upon the shoulders of 
another man. 


1 Caitan^acaritam^, Madhyalila, Ch. z. 


* Premavilasa, Ch. 7 , 
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Dr. De summarily rejects the suggestion of Sen and Kennedy 
that the Hanhhaktivilasa, really a work of Sanatana, was passed for 
a work of Gopala because Sanatana’s defection from Hinduism to 
Islam before his conversion to Vaisnavism would have stood in the 
way of acceptance by Vaisnava vSociety of a Smrti work written by 
him. He holds that Sanatana never adopted Islam. This may be 
true. But it has to be borne in mind that the very acceptance of 
service under Muslims necessitating close intercourse with them was 
bound to lower the social status of a Brahman in those days of 
orthodoxy. It is, again, difficult to say what was the actual social 
status of this South Indian Brahman family which, migrating to 
Bengal, moved about from place to place for a living. Besides, a 
perusal of the Caitanyacaritamrta, Mudhyalila, Ch. i, and Antyalila, 
Chs. I and 4, leaves no doubt in one’s mind that Rupa and Sanatana 
were outcastes who considered themselves utitouchables. Coming to 
Puri, they took up lodgings in the outskirts of the town with Haridasa, 
the celebrated Vaisnava convert from Islam. Bike Haridasa,- they 
could not enter the Temple. Sanatana would not even go near the 
Temple-gate and was ever on his guard lest his touch should pollute 
devotees entering or coming out of the Temple, an observance of 
social rules which earned the commendation of Caitanyadeva. 
Besides, Sanatana did adopt the garb and habits of a J )arvesh. When 
he met Caitanya at Benares, he was attired in such garb and Caitanya 
actually addressed him as Darvesh. A Darvesh was midway between 
a Hindu and a Muslim ascetic, just as a Pirali was midway between a 
Hindu and a Muslim householder. In this view of things, it would 
be prudent on the part of Sanatana, even if he wrote the Hari- 
bhaktivildsa, to pass it in the name of a purer Brahman like Gopala 
Bhatta. A ritualistic work was sure to be more difficult of acceptance 
in a society which was just getting into shape than works on Bhakti 
or Rasa. It may be mentioned that the descendants of Advaita and 
Nityananda for long looked askance at the new rules laid down in 
the work, and that to this day the wonieu-folk of these families follow 
the Smarta injunctions relating to Ekadasi, Sivaratri, etc., while the 
male members follow the Harihhaktivildsa. There seems to be no 
good reason for rejecting the testimony of Jiva and Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja regarding the authorship of the work. 

Without expressly saying so. Dr. De appears a bit inclined to 
identify Gopala Bhatta, the ostensible author of the Haribhaktivildsa, 
with the author, bearing the same name, of the ‘ Krsnavallabha ’ 
commentary on the ‘Krsnakarnamrtam’. He points out that 
Manoharadasa, speaking of a commentary on Bilvaniahgala’s work 
by Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, actually quotes the two marigala-slokas 
of the 'Krsnavallabha’. Dr. De has found Manohara unreliable in 
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Other respects. The internal evidence to be found in this com- 
mentary in favour of such identification would be much the same 
as in the ' Sravanahladini ’ commentary on the work by another 
writer, also named Gopala Bhatta. An additional reason for 
attributing the authorship of this latter commentary to Gopala 
Bhatta Gosvamin would be the axithor’s avowed devotion to §ri 
Radiiaramana. As stated already, the present-day Sevayets of the 
deity Radharanaana at Vrndavana claim their descent from Gop^a 
Bhatta Gosvamin. This deity is known to have been his seva, just 
as Govindaji is known to have been the seva of Raghunatha Bhatta, 
Madanamohana of Sanatana and Radhadamodara of Jiva Gosvanim. 
Which of these two commentaries, if either, was the work of the 
Gosvamin Gopala is a question which has to be left open in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Dr. De has done well to point out that the Harihhaktivildsa 
contains no direction about the construction of the image of Radha 
and Krsna and even omits Radha in the dhyana of Krsna. In this 
connection it will be interesting to state that the deities installed by 
the Gosvamins at Vrndavana were single images of Krsna, that long 
after their times a Chief of Orissa sent to Vrndavana the first 
&imurti (image of Radha) which was installed by the side of one of 
the deities, and that the omission in the case of the other deities 
was made good gradually. The fact is mentioned in a tract sold in 
the bazaars of Vrndavana. When the writer of the present note 
visited this holy place about thirteen years ago, the SrimurtI was 
stiU wanting in the temple at the place known as the 64-Mahantas 
and they were collecting funds for supplying the deficiency. 

Amarnath Ray. 


GOPALA BHATTA— A REJOINDER 

It is a matter of gratification that my article on Gopala Bhatta 
in the July number of this Journal has led a well-informed student 
of Bengal Vaisnavism like my friend Mr. Amarnath Ray to (Hscuss 
some of my views in his very interesting note; and I thank him for 
the correction of one inadvertent error with reference to the title of 
Dabir Khas. I am glad, however, that he has agreed Tdth most of 
my fundamental conclusions; and where he has ®2gred his difference 
seems to me to be more apparent than real. I take up the points 
in their order. 
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With regard to Sivananda-sena I am not convinced that he was 
not a disciple of Caitanya. Mr. Ray himself admits that the 
authoritative texts speak of Sivananda as belonging to ‘the inner 
circle of Caitanya’s devotees', thereby admitting that he was a 
devotee of Caitanya. ^ivananda used to lead the annual exodus of 
faithfal devotees to Puri, and his son Kavikarnapura speaks of Tiitn 
as fdrsaddgryarn mahdprabhoh. If Mr. Ray means that Caitanya 
may not have personally initiated Sivananda into the faith, it would 
be possible to agree with him if he could produce some better evidence 
than the mere statement of Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen that ^ivananda 
was in fact a disciple of ^rinathacarya. 

As Mr. Ray himself adimts that the validity of the claim that 
the Gosvamins were not celibates stiU remains to be proved, it is 
superfluous for me to discuss this point. 

With regard to the Bengal recension of the text of Krsna- 
karndmrta, I would refer Mr. Ray to my edition of the work, now 
published by the Dacca University, which would give him the 
necessary information and settle his doubt. Perhaps Mr. Ray has 
not fully understood what is generally meant by a recension of a 
text. No doubt, the work being of Southern origin, the Bengal 
recension was originally derived from the Southern as it existed at 
the time of Caitanya, from whose titne the tradition of the Bengal 
text begins; and I have tried to show in the introduction to my 
edition that the Bengal text probably preserves a better and earlier 
tradition. In this I do not ^fller fr^ Mr. Ray. :9ut the Bengal 
text, though fairly uniform, shows yet individual ^fferences here 
and there in transcripts, and could not therefore have been the 
original text of the author himself. It is therefore a ' recension ’ ; and 
as it exists to-day in manuscripts and printed editions it is different 
from the text as it exists in Southern and Western Indian manuscripts 
and printed editions. The question as to which is superior or purer 
is diferent from the fact of the actual existence of two versions of 
the text known to us from two divergent and localized grmtps of 
manuscripts at the present time. By recension is generally meant 
such localized versions which originated indeed from a single version 
but diverged in course of time. 

I am indeed aware that Dokanatha was sent early to Vrndavana 
by Caitanya, as I have referred to this tradition in the introduction 
to my edition of the Padydvalt, p. xxvi; but this does not mean that 
the plan had yet matured or taken definite shape. It probably did 
not do so until Rupa and Sanatana actually settled there at a much 
later time and set themselves seriously to the formation of a Vaisnava 
colony. Of this there is indeed no evidence either way; but we do 
not hear much of Rokanatha’s activity. On the other hand, we 
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hear a great deal of activity of Rupa, Sanatana and the other 
Gosvamins in this direction; and the presumption is not unlikely 
that the Vrndavana settlement was primarily the result of their 
zeal and effort, even if the idea existed in Caitanya mind from the 
very beginning. Apart from the legends which I have discussed in 
my article and the authenticity of which is not beyond doubt, there 
is, in my opinion, no clear evidence as to how and when Gopala 
Bha'to met Caitanya. I need not therefore discuss the conjecture 
offered by Mr. Ray on this point. 

Regarding the authorship of the Hari-hhakti-vilasa, I am afraid 
I am unable to follow Mr. Ray’s arguments, which add nothing to 
what has been said by previous writers and which I have tried to 
discuss without committing myself to a dogmatic opinion. If 
Mr. Ray examines the available data, he will find that they pre- 
clude us from- formulating a clear-cut opinion. I have stated both 
sides of the question, and if I have drawn a 'probable’ conclusion 
(which Mr. Ray quotes) it is only a conjecture which will always 
remain undetermined without further definite evidence. It becomes, 
therefore, a question of belief and opinion, and Mr. Ray is quite 
welcome to his. He may believe the statements of Jiva and 
Km:tiadasa Kaviraja and ttunk that the problem is settled thereby; 
blit he cannot so easily dismiss the clear statement of authorship 
made in the work itself. I am surprised to find the argument 
seriously advanced that such a statement of wrong attribution 
occurs ‘in hundreds of manuscripts’; but there is no manuscript of 
the Hari-bhakU-vildsa which omits this statement so as- to raise 
any legitimate doubt in the matter; and Mr. Ray has not also 
explained the reason why such a ■wrong attribution was made in the 
present case when the tradition .rrf,;Sanatana’s authorship is so dear 
otherwise. 

'The fact that Sanatana is reported to ha-ve considered himself 
impure because of his contact ■with and service in the Muhammadan 
court does not of itself prove the fact of his conversion to Islam, of 
which there is no direct e^vidence and which must necessarily remain 
a matter of conjecture. Even if Mr. Ray is unable to accept my 
arguments he has not directly met them, and his explanation is 
hardly convincing that the alleged prejudice against Sanatana 
would have stood only in the way of acceptance of the Hari-hhakti~ 
vildsa, which was only a work on Acara, fortified at every step by 
profuse citation of earlier authorities, and would not have stood 
m the way of acceptance of this doctrinal and more fundamratal 
works, nor of his name being officially and reverentially assodated 
with the works of Rupa, Jiva, Krsnadasa and others. The explana- 
tion of Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, followed by Kennedy, appears to 
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me to be a piece of unfounded but hardly amiable imagination. 
If Mr. Ray is inclined to believe that Sanatana deliberately passed 
off his own composition in the name of Gopala Bhatta, as alleged 
even by some Vaisnava writers, he can indeed do so ; but there is no 
valid justification for this presumption, and I would not go so 
far .as to impute such a shrewd and unworthy (Mr. Ray calls it 
'prudent ’) motive to one whose purity of intentions is never otherwise 
questioned. The very fact cited by Mr. Ray that the sect for a 
long time looked askance at the injunctions laid down in the work 
can also go to strengthen my point that Gopala Bhatta, as clearly 
stated in the work itself, was the real author; for some of the views 
stated in it (see pp. 66-67 of "ly article), as Mr. Ray would himself 
admit, could not have been the strictly orthodox views of Sanatana, 
but of one who had some lingering Srivaisnava leanings. Sanatana’s 
other works are never known to have met with disrespect. On the 
contrary, it is ■possible to argue that the tradition of Sanatana’s 
authorship may have been a later pious fabrication to impart greater 
authoritativeness to a work at which the sect, as Mr. Ray states, 
‘for long looked askance’. 

If Mr. Ray would identify the Gopala Bhatta who wrote the 
Sravandhlddinl commentary with the Gopala Bhatta of the Caitanya 
sect, there is nothing to prevent him from doing so. But the 
$mvandhlddim is undoubtedly a much inferior and pedestrian com- 
mentary, and its Sanskrit (as the extract quoted in my edition of 
Kfsna-kamdmrta would show) is barbarous. His Guru is Naraya^ia, 
aiid his connection with the Caitanya sect is not known. I have 
therefore left the question open. 

S. K. De. 


THE NON-POSTHUMOUS CHARACTER OF THE 
MEHRAULI IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION 

The Mehrauli Pillar inscription from which we have just quoted 
a Hne is almost unanimously regarded as posthumous. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar describes it as ‘a posthumous eulogy of the conquest 
of a powerful king Chandra' in his List of the inscriptions of Northern 
India, and every other scholar that one comes across seems to share 
this opinion. Recently this view has even led ,to the fantastic 


1 Page 213. 
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theory that the pillar was originally erected by Chandragupta 
Maurya whose eulogistic inscription getting blurred in course of time 
was re-engraved by his admirer the emperor Samudragupta.^ So 
it seems to be high time to controvert this erroneous idea about the 
posthumous character of the inscription which, we might point 
out, is based entirely on the mistranslation of the following verse ; — 
Khinnasyeva visrjya gam narapaier-ggdmasritasyetaram piurttyd 
karmajitdvanim gatavataJj, ktrUyd sfhitasya ksitau. 

^dntasyeva mahdvane hutabhujo yasya pratdpo mahdnnd- 
dyapyutsrjati prandsitaripw-yatnasya sesah ksitini.^ 

Mr. D. B. Diskalkar following the translation by Fleet renders 
the verse into English as follows : — ® 

‘ He, the remnant of the grat zeal of whose energy, which utterly 
destroyed (his) enemies, like, (the remnant of the great 
glowing heat) of a burnt out fire in a great forest, even 
now leaves not the earth, though, he, the king, as if wearied, 
has left the earth, and has gone to the other world moving 
in (bodily) form to the land (of par-adise) won by (the merit 
of his) actions, (but) remaining on (this) earth by (the 
memory of his) fame : — ’ 

One going through the above translation and regarding it as 
right must naturally conclude that the inscription is a posthumous 
eulogy. But the translation is faulty, because it leaves out of 
consideration the important fact that the word pratdpa in line 3 of 
the verse is syntactically as much connected with khinnasyeva 
narapateh and prapdAitariporyatnasya as with sdntasyeva hutabhujah. 
If we fin in the ellipses the sentence would run as follows: — 

Khinnasya gdm visrjya itardm gdmasritasya, murttyd karnimaji- 
tdvanim gatavatah klrttyd ksUau sthitasya narapateh (pratapa) 
iva mahavane idrdasya hutabhujah {pratapa iva yasya 
prandiitariporyyatnasya sesah pratdpah adyapi ksitim 
notsrjati. 

With this syntactical order the translation will be as follows : — 

‘ He whose pratdpa, the remnant of that energy which destroyed 
his enemies, does not even now leave the earth like the heat 
{pratdpa) of an ash-covered fire (that bums out the forest), 
or like the glory {pratdpa) of a monarch who, though bodily 


1 Journal of Indian History, 1937, p. rag. 

2 Verse 2 of our inscription. 

3 Selected Sanskrit Inscriptions, Part II, p. 25. 
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gone to another world, won by his actions still .remains on 
this earth by his fame : — ’ 

Thus translated the verse gives no ground for the statement 
that the inscription is posthumous. All 1±iat it asserts, and that of 
course in a very beautiful and poetic way, is that Chandra's supre- 
macy and unequalled prestige at the time of incising the record 
were the result of a number of successful battles in the past in which 
he uprooted and destroyed his enemies. Sanskritists who re- 
examine the passage wiU, I hope, agree with my translation. 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


SOME SUNGA COINS— HITHERTO MISREAD 

It strikes all readers of ancient Indian coins as something 
strange and curious that no coins of the Sungas ox Mauryas have, 
hitherto, been found. 

The Sungas were one of the most powerful rulers of Northern 
India after the Mauryas. Pushyamitra, the commander-in-chief 
of Brhaddatha, the last Mauiya teig, slew his master and ruled in 
his stead. They also came in conflict with the Andhras, Yavanas 
and Sakas. The Sungas established themselves strongly in the 
Eastern Malwa. 

From the direct evidences which we can gather from various 
in^riptions and coias, the fan^es ruling at Bharut, Mathura, 
P^chal, Vidisa, Vatsa and Ahichchatra at that time seem to be 
related with one another, and most of them acknowledged suzerainty 
Blit which Sungas? The Stmgas who ruled at 
Vidisa or Magadha? Or the Sungas who ruled at Muttra? My 
suggestions point to the latter. 

Actually, while these different branches were ruling at Bharut, 
Kc®^ Alnchchatra, Ayodhya, etc., a Une of Sunga kings ruled also 
at Mamura at that time. These Mathura-Sungas were so powerful 
that they brought under their control the kings of the surrounding 
ptindpahties-say Ahichchatra, Kosambi, BhaL and Ayodhya, etf 

Smith says that recent researches have disclosed the names of a 
large numt^r of early Rajas, ruling either at Mathura or over the 
temton^ in the iinmediate neighbourhood that andent dty. 
^e whose coins are described in the Catalogue, are Balabhuti, 

Purumadatta, Bhavadatta (unpublished), Uttamadatta, Ramadatta 
Gomitra, Vishnumitra, Brahmamitra and Surya (?). 
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Cunningham also (pp. 85-90) gives examples of the coins of 
Balabhuti, Gomitra, Brahmamitra, Ramadatta, Purushadatta, 
Virasena, etc. Cunningham’s Plate VIII shows four coins of 
Ramadatta and one coin of Purushadatta. 

Rapson in his ‘Indian Coins' (p. 13) says that some of the coins 
of Ramadatta seem to he undoubtedly earher as they have for the 
reverse the incuse square which characterizes the coins of the 
Panchal (Sungas). 

Now, if we very critically test the coins of Ramadatta and 
Purushadatta, we find that the coins are not the coins of ordinary 
local rulers but of the Sunga kings themselves. These coins bear 
clear testimony to the fact that they were struck by themselves 
(Sungas). 'These coins which are no less important to establish an 
important fact of history that a line of Sunga rulers really ruled over 
territory of Northern India and they established themselves strongly 
at Muttra — and the neighbouring kings of Ahichchatra, Kosambi, 
Bharut acknowledged their supremacy in turn. 

Now, if we turn our attention to V. Smith’s Catalogue of 
Indian Museum Coins (p. 192 and p. 193 and the Plate XXII), we 
would find that V. Smith describes among the coins of the Rajas 
of Mathura — ^the coins of Purushadatta as follows : — 

Purushadatta. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

I.M.A.E. Standing Figure — Apparently, elephant I, with 2 

Symbol to r — early rows of dots above, 

Brahmi legend Plate XXII, No. 10. 

Purushadatasa. 

Cunningham describes the coin of Purushadatta in Plate VIII, 
Fig. 17, p. 89. 

But to me the coins in question give a different reading. I 
like to read it as follows : — 

Purushadata Sugo (that is, of Purushadatta Sunga). 

Both Cunningham and Smith very curiously left off the most 
important letter ‘Go’ and misread the preceding letter ‘Su’ as Sa 
and joined ‘Sa’ with ‘Data’. But I cannot understand how they 
could leave off the syllable ‘Go’ which is so distinctly inscribed, 
particularly in view of the fact that this syllable is not only embossed 
in the same script but is of the same size and style and is also 
arranged in the same line with the preceding ones. _ 

If we take notice of the coin No. ii of the Smith’s Plate XXII, 
we would find the coin of Uttamadatta very naturally ends with the 
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word ‘ Datasa ’ (that is of datta) . This coin would be strikingly 

opposite to the coin of Purushadatta numbering lo of the same plate, 
where the legends do not end with ‘ Sa ’ but ‘ Su ’ (there is clear evidence 
of medial 4) but with another word left unrecognized yet up to this 
date. But why ? 

The diacritical mark ‘u’ at 'Sa’ is as clear as anything (vide 
Smith’s Catalogue, PI. XXII. No. ii). 

Then we should come to the coin of Ramadatta. Cunningham 
describes four coins of Ramadatta, V. Smith one and Rapson one. 

V. Smith describes one round incuse coin of Ramadatta and 
describes it as in page 193 as follows: — 

Obverse. Reverse. 

A.G. Usual standing figure— early 3 elephants with riders. 

Brahmi legend 

Ramadatasa. 

Cunningham in p. 86 describes four coins of Ramadatta of which 
two with Indian legend 'Rajnd Ramadatasa’ in incuse square and 
two with the same legend and type in circle. 

From both thp coins described by Smith and Rapson it is quite 
clear that the legends are not ‘Ramadatasa’ but ‘Ramadata Sugo’. 

In the round Ramadatta coin the inscription is 'Madata Sugo’ 
While in the square incuse coin the legend 'Raj no Ramadatasu' 
runs in one line up to the boundary of the incuse square and ‘Go’ 
is just written below of ‘Su’ giving the full legend Rajno Ramadata 
Sugo. 

Although the Puranic lists do not mention these names, it is 
not something uncommon. Generally the lines of kings who 
ragned in Magadha or Behar and contiguous tracts have been given 
prominence and many western lines of kings have not been mentioned. 

In Pali and Prakait, the first case-ending of a masculine name is 
made in ‘O’ in the plate of Visarga. Thus, for example, Buddhah is 
Buddho, Narah is Naro, etc. Similarly Sun gah is ‘Sfig6'. 

Provided my reading is correct — ^the mucii-expected but never- 
found Sunga coins must have been discovered and this findin g wiU 
lead to the establishment of the fact of history that a Sunga line of 
kings, different from those of Vidisa and Pataliputra, etc., had 
feudatories of them round about Muttra in Ahichchatra, XausSmbf, 
Ayodhya, Bharut, etc. 


Bhramar Ghosh. 
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LITTLE -KNOWN WORKS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS 

Short descriptive accounts are proposed to be given here, on 
the basis of the manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, of several little-known works of celebrated authors like' 
Kamalakara Bhatta, Laksmana Desika and Raghava Bhatta. 

Of Kamalakara Bhatta (17th century) well-known as the author 
of the Nirnayasindhu as well as many other works, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal possesses manuscripts of three works, the nature 
and contents of which do not appear to have been so far clearly 
indicated, presumably owing to the extreme rarity of manuscripts 
thereof. As a matter of fact, it is the society that seems to be in 
possession of the only known manuscripts, though incomplete, of 
the TaUvakamalakara and the Mtmdmsakiituhala, two works of 
Kamalakara on the Mamamsa system of philosophy. 

The former of these two works which comments on selected 
sutras of the Mimamsdsutra has been inaccurately described by 
R. L. Mitra ^ and Kane It has been identified by Aufrecht 
with the ,$dstramdld which appears to be the name of a different 
commentary, by the same author, on the Mtmdmsd-sutra. 

The second work of which the authorship is doubted by 
Aufrecht ® is referred to in the former by name (Fol. 4A) and also 
presumably in one of the introductory vers^ in an indirect way/ 
It gives a brief outhne of the principal doctrines of the l\fimajnsa 


1 According to Mitra, this is a work ‘ On the philosophy of the rites and ceremoiu« 
enjoined in the sastras, being a dissertation ' on the principles of the Mmaipsa 
school as bearing on Hindu ritual’. (Notices of Sanskrit Matpuscripts^. VoL HI, 
No. 1331). 

* Kane suggests Sastratattvakautuhala aS another name of the work, presumably 
on the basis of two lists of works given at the end. of the author’s V iv 5 daian 4 ^va 
wher%. the expressions sastre tattvakautUhale ca^ and sastratattvasya kamalakara^ 
are found to occur and the Santiratna (History of Dharmasastra, pp. 432-3,). He 
depends on Mitra and describes the work as one ‘dealing with the bearing o^ the 
doctrines and maxims of the Mimainsa system on ritual and. dharmasastra*. (Op. 
cit. p. 434). 

s Catalogus Catalogorum, III. p, 98. 

* Pm'tV »r«T 1 

wwm’w 11 

in the above verse may not unlikely be a reference to the contents 
of the °kutUhale which deals inter alia with the gomotations of some of the terms 
in the Mimairisa systenj. 
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sj’stem. The names of the author and his parents are mentioned 
in the introductory verses. ‘ 

Of other works on the Mimamsa system presumably by the 
same author reference is found to have been made respectively in 
these two works to the V drttikatikd (Fob 24A) and the Dvpikdloka 
(Fob 40B). 

The Mantrakamaldkara, of which the manuscript, referred to 
in A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of 
North-Western Provinces (Allahabad, 1877-1886) and mentioned by 
Aufrecht,^ is scarcely accessible at the present moment, is preserved 
in a manuscript in the society, complete in 126 leaves. It is a 
Tantric digest dealing with initiation, various sorcery rites and the 
worship of deities like Stirya, Ganesa, Rama, Kartaviryarjuna, etc. 
The work is stated to have been compiled for the benefit of the 
author’s son, Ananta.^ The section on the worship.of Rama belongs 
to Ramahtsna, father of the author.^ 

Of Raksmana Desika and Raghava Bhatta, who are well-known 
as the author and commentator of the famous Tantrik work, the 
^draddtilaka, two little-known works, the Tdrdpradvpa and the 
KdUtattva, have been preserved in manuscripts, which are rare, 
specially in comparison with those of the tSdraddtilaka and the 
Paddrthddar^a, Raghava’s commentary on the $dradd. MSS. that 


smibi ii 

iPTfsp? ’afirro: ftx-wsfnift vfft fai’si^swT n 


2 Catalogus Catalogorum, I. 429. 

® atcra »mT 1 

appTw n 

* ar*iTWt (Fob 36 B). 

What is described as the Satacan^^prayoga {Descr. Cat. Sans. MSS. .4 s. Soc. 
Beng., III. 2902) is, however, not an independent, new work, being only a part of 
his extensive work called the Santiratna (R. L. Mitra, Notices Sans. MSS. V. 1946, 
Descr. Cat. Cans. MSS. . 4 s. Soc. Beng, III. 2184, Descr, Cat, Sans, MSS. Ind. Othce, 
m 1758). 
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have already been reported are in most cases, scarcely accessible, 
belonging as they do to private collections, some of which are no 
longer traceable. 

The works deal with the details of the worship of Tara and 
Kali, the two popular deities that are not treated of in the otherwise 
comprehensive treatises — the Savadatilaka and the Prapancasara. 
It is not unlikely that they were intended to supplement the former 
with which both the authors were closely associated. Manuscripts 
of the TdrdpraMpa have been noticed by R. h. Mitra H. P, Sastri,® 
and the undersigned ® only two of these MSS. are known to be com- 
plete while none of them are dated. The MS. of the society is, 
however, both complete and dated. It was copied in 1673 S.E. 
All these MSS. that have been reported of the work, except the one 
in Bikaner, are in the Bengali script. The popularity of the work 
thus appears to have been restricted within Bengal where Tantric 
digests like tYitTantrasdra and ^ydmdrahasya refer to and quote 
from it. But the work seems to be Uttle-known in these days in 
Bengal or elsewhere. Scholars Uke Arthur Avalon were not aware 
of the existence of this work or of any other work of haksmana 
except the $araddtilaka * though a number of them are referred to.® 
It is a metrical work divided into five chapters (except in the MS. 
described by Shastri which contains six chapters). It is based on a 
number of original Tantra works which are enumerated in the 
beginning of the work. It is an independent work having no con- 
nection with the $araddtilaka though it is suspected by some 
people to be a commentary on the latter. The name of the author 
is given as Taksmana Desikendra in the colophons to each chapter 
as well as in one of the introductory verses. In the MS. described 
by H. P. Shastri this verse as well as the last colophon read respec- 
tively Yddava pandita and Yddavdcdrya in place of Baksmana 
Desika of the other MSS. 

Though several manuscripts of the Kdlltattva were reported 
all that was known of the work was through a short notice by R. L. 
Mitra.® The society possesses two MSS. of the work, one of which 
in the Nagari script is fragmentary, while the other in the Newari 


1 Notices of Sans. MSS., I. 236, 284; Cat. Sans. MSS. Library, Maharaja of 
Bikaner, p. 618. 

® Notices of Sanskrit MSS., III. 128. 

® Descr. Cat. Sans. MSS. Vahglya Sdhitya Parishat, p. 58. 

4 Preface to the edition of the work in the Tantrik Texts Series, p. 2. 

5 Catalogue Catalogorum, Vol. I. p. 536. 

« Descriptive Catalogue of Sans. MSS. in the Library of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, No. 1272. 
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characters is nearly complete containing 17 of the 21 chapters of 
the work and is in a fine state of preservation. 

It quotes from and refers to a number of original Tantra works 
and in one place ^ quotes from his own commentary on the 
^draddtilaka, which was composed in 1550 V.S. (= 1494 A.D.). 
No Tantra digest is found to have been referred to though many of 
them are stated to have been consulted for the preparation of the 
work. The name of the author is given in one of the introductory 
verses ^ as wel as in the chapter colophons. 

No genealogical accounts of the authors, as found at the end of 
the ^draddtilaka and its commentary by Raghava, are found here. 
A fragmentary MS. belonging to the society, of a work of Raghava’s 
grandson called the Bhuva-nekprakdia, however, diows that tie long 
line of scholars which preceded Raghava in his family did not end 
with him but was continued after him by his descendants. Vaidya- 
ndtha, for that is the name of the author of the Bhuvane^iprak^, 
a work dealing with the details of the worship of BhuvaneSvari, intro- 
duces himself as the son of Mahadeva Bhatta and grandson of Raghava 
Bhatta who is represented as one who crossed the ocean learning, 

It should be noted that the identifications proposed in this note, 
though mostly based on identity of names of authors and similarity 
of the subject-matter of the works, they may be accepted, at least 
tentatively, till more definite evidence is forthcoming either in 
favour or against them. 

CmNTAHARAN ChAKRAVARTI. 


1 *r N vuf mi g wfHf i 

vwrt wtr 1 

Fol. 6A of the Newari MS. The verses quoted is found in Avalon's edition of 
the work (p. 338). 

^TV«KT*tT^ WT*f gwi II 

'arnfr vg irwr fir*rs«rmft 1 
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VIBHCTICANDRA OF THE JAGADDALA MAMA- 

vimAba 

Sometime ago the late MM. H. P. ^S,stri gave us to uuderst^d 
that the Buddhist scholar, Vibhuticandra, was a glory of Bengal, 
and that he was the most celebrated of the Bhiksus that lived in 
the J agaddala Mahd-vihdra?- Of late the Rev. Rahula Sihkrtyayana 
has recovered from the Sa-skya monastery of Tibet an incomplete 
paper MS., in Vibhuticandra ’s own handwriting, of Manoratha- 
nandin’s gloss on the Pramdna-vdrttika, and has given an account of 
Vibhuticandra as follows : ‘ Vibhhticandra was a young scholar from 
VikramasM University, who followed his teacher S^kyasribhadxa, 
the last hierarch from Vikramasila, in his exile after the destruction 
of the famous institution by the Muhammadans. First they went 
to JagattMa in Eastern Bengal and perhaps after the destruction of 
it, they went to' Nepal, wherefrom they were invited by the head 
of the Sa-skya monastery. Thus they went to Tibet in 1203 A.C. 
Apart from Vibhuticandra there were Dinasila and other scholars 
who accompanied Sikyasribhadra-’:® 

That Jagattdla (J agaddala) was in Eastern Bengal is a wrong 
statement, perhaps based upon an old theory of tke late H. P. 
Sastri, which had been responsible for mistakes by some others also 
as to the site of t hi s Vihdra. MM. ^astri, however, emended Ms 
statement later on, but at the same time postulated that the Vihdra 
was in existence before. RAmapdla.® In my article on the ‘BuddMst 
Vihdras of Bengal’, I had occasion to deal with tMs Vihdra^ also: 
'The last glory of Buddhism in Bengal was the grand Vihara of 
Jagaddala, the creation of RdmapMa, the last great Pdla monarch, 
who installed therein the images of Avalokitelvara and Mahat- 
Tdr§,. The Vihira occupied a part of Rdmivati the new metropolis 
of Bengal founded by the same Rdmapala at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Khratoyd. Besides Bibhuticandra and DtoaMa, 
the most renowned scholars of Jagaddala, the names of some other 
celebrities of the University have come down to us. . The 

theory propounded by the late MM. Hara PrasM S^stri that 
Jagaddala was anterior to RS.mapclla is due to his confusion of the 
U^Tiasilfl. of Jagaddala with an earlier Danasila, who was contem- 
porary of DharmapMa and the Tibetan King Khri-/ de-sron-&tsan'.* 
It should further be noted that Jagaddala is clearly described as 
' au pays de Bareridi (Varendra) dans I’lnde orientale ' in the transla- 


1 Vangtya Sdhitya Pari?ad Patrikd, 1321 B S., pp. 264-265. 

2 J B.O.R.S., March, 1937, p. ii. 

* Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 232-233. 


s op. dt. 
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tion by Danasila of Jagaddala of Candragomin’s Manohara-kalfa- 
ndma-Lokandthastotra . *■ 

It may also be added here that Jagaddala is a name that is 
borne by more than one place, and at least three villages with this 
name can be traced in North Bengal alone.® The Fag-Sam-Jon- 
Zang refers, if the late Mr. Sarat Chandra Das is right in his statement, 
to a Jagaddala in Orissa (Index, part I, p. xevi), while, again, we 
read of another Jagaddala in the Bengali Candi of IMnknndarama- 
Kavikahkana (1577-78 A.D.) as being to the south of Triveni and 
Saptagrama in the south-western fringes of Bengal. I'here is also 
a Jagaddala near about Calcutta. The name ‘Jagad=dala’ has 
suggested at least two interinetations for it, viz.: (i) 'a leaf of the 
world’, ‘the world being the lotus, and each town a petal of it’,® 
and (2) 'a fort (or motiastery) surrounded by a moat'.^ What is, 
however, difficult to say how these places in different quarters derived 
a common name, but one may hazard a conjecture that the common 
name was derived when the monks of the original Jagaddala after 
having deserted their common monastery went to settle in these 
different places. 

That Vibhuticandra was ‘a young scholar from Vikramasila 
University’ is a quite new information, the source of which has 
not been disclosed. In the pretty large number of works noticed 
in the Catalogue of the Tangyur, in which is associated the name of 
Vibhuticandra, either as the autlior or as the translator or as the 
corrector, he is described either as ‘Bharata-vasi’ (belonging to 
Bh&rata-varsa or India) or as ‘ Jagaddala- vasi ’ (lielonging to 
Jagaddala), Jagaddala being sometimes qualified as having been in 
Eastern India _ {Purva-Bhdrata). But nowhere in the Catalogue 
under notice is Bibhuticandra found to have belonged to the 
Vikramasilar monastery. 

Most interesting about the personal history of this renowned 
celebrity of the Jagaddala Vihdra is the fact that he was not the 
son of an ordinary man, but was distinguished by high birth. In 
the translation of the V ajra-carcikd-karma-sddhana of Sridhara by 
Vjbhfiticandra and Prajnaratna of Tibet, Vibhuticandra is distinctly 
styled as ‘Raja-putra’ (the son of a king),® although the name of the 
king is not recorded. 


^ Catalogtie dufonds Tibetain de la Bibliothequc Nationale, par P. Cordier, 1915, 
II., p. 302. 

® J-A.S.B., 1873, p. 213, Note I, Blochmann. 

® lUd. 

< Vanger Jdtlya Itihdsa, Rajanya Kanda, N. N. Vasu, p. 206. 

® Cordier, op. cit.. Ill, p. 173. 
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Rev. RS.litila S^nkrtySyana does not even divulge his source of 
information when he tells us that the teacher of Vibhuticandra was 
‘ ^akyasribhadra, the last heirarch of VihramasUa’. In the verses 
written at the end of the MS. of Manorathanandin’s gloss, Vibhuti- 
candra, it should be carefully noticed, makes no mention of the name 
of his teacher, although the teacher is greatly eulogised therein. 
But the teacher is described as ‘Kasmira-paindapdtika’, while 
in the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang Sikyasribhadra of Kismira is said to 
have taken refuge in the Jagaddal of Orissa ‘after his flight from 
Otantapuri Vihdra when that place was sacked by Bakhtyar Khilji 
in 1202 A.D. A different version, of course, makes it VikramasM 
Vihira, but these facts do not warrant us to conclude that 
^^kyasribhadra (of Kasnura) was Vibhuticandra’s teacher (who was 
a Kdimira-paiiidapdUka) , nor we are in a position to estimate the 
value of the independent proof, if there be any such, on which the 
conclusion might have been based. 

A palm-leaf, n 6 w in the library of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, reads that Vibhuticandra went to Tibet {Bhotant gatvd), 
and afterwards stayed for sometime in' Nepal (pa§cdn=Nepdldtah 
sthitvd)^ That he had actually been in Nepal for some time is 

proved by the fact that the translation of his Arya-Amogha-pdia- 
sddhana was made in the Samastha-FiA^m of Nepal by he himsdf 
and Prajnavarman of Tibet.® On the strength of the evidence of 
the palm-leaf, therefore, we may accept that he also went to Tibet, 
whether or not with ^akyasribhadm. 

About Vibhuticandra’s date, what ,is known definitely is that 
he was either a contemporary of, or came sometime after, Abhayakara- 
Gupta, for a great part of the latter’s Ucchmma-Jambhala-sddhana * 
and also his Panca-kmma-mata-tikd entitled Candrapmhhd^ were 
translated by him, and Abhaydkara-Gupta was a contemporary of 
TTitig R§.mapala, whose reign fell in the latter half of the nth century 
and firgt quarter of the 12th. 

To Vibhuticandra, we are told, was e:^osed the Sadanga-Yoga 
by Sibari^vara,® who must, therefore, be Sfibari or Sahara II. 
He may be identical with AjapMipada, alias Sibaripida, denommated 
as Brdhmanci-bhiksu and caU^ Revunta-kul-odbkava.'’ 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


1 Part I, Index, p. xcvi. 

* Cordier, op, cit., Ill, p. 178. 
6 Ihid., II, p. 142. 


2 J.B.O.R.S., 1937. P- 13 - 
* Ibid., p. 89. 

« Ibid., p. 21. 
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LA SUBORDINATION DANS LA PROSE VEDIQUE, Etudes sur le §ata- 
patlia Brahmana— I, par Armand Minard, pp. 214: Annales de I’Universite de 
Lyon, Troisitoe Serie, Lettres, Ease. 3, Paris, 1936. 

This excellent work is an important contribution to Vedic syntax, not only 
because of the matter dealt with in it, but also on account of the method foUow^ 
by the author. The object of the present volume, to be followed by others, is to 
examine the clauses dependent on ycLvat, ydthd, y'dira, yada nni yddt in the Satapatha 
Brahmana. By a close examination of a number of cracial passages Dr. Minard 
at first tries to ascertain the exact semantic value of these words and their syn- 
tactical idios5mcracies, and armed with the knowledge gained therefrom he proceeds 
to examine the relevant passages of the §.B. The results thus attained are highly 
interesting. Thus he observes (§20) that the negative particle ‘tends to descend 
towards the final and thus approach the verb in a dependent clause, but in the 
principal clause it finds to go up to the initial’. Was then nd a verbal prefix of some 
sort? But Dr Minard is too cautious to make any such unwarranted statement. 
Equally interesting is the observation that dtha is replaced by idtak, tdtra or idrhi 
at the beg innin g of an apodosis containing the negation nd, because in such an apodosis 
nd itself occupies the first place and dtha rather than yielding the pride of place to 
wotdd altogether drop out of the picture (§29). The author has made another 
important discovery in connection with the internal chronology of the'diptyque' — 
this unfamiliar term has been used by the author to signify protasis plus apodosis — 
when he lays down that yhat, ydtra, yaia are used to connect propositions of suc- 
cessive, and not of simultaneous, occurrence (§47). With regard to yamt the author 
points out cases of disharmony in mood and tense between the two members of the 
‘diptyque’ and tries to explain them ingeniously on the h}’pothesis that as ytvat 
conveys a sense of comparison, the two actions involved need not necessarily refer to 
the same portion of the duration (§242). Dealing with yada Dr. Minard rightly 
rejects Ddbriick’s dictum that an action expressed in the optative in a clause govened 
by it should be regarded as referring to the past (§547). By way of criticism it 
might, be said perhaps that the treatment is relentlessly scholastic throughout. 
But even at the worst that is nothing but erring on the side of caution. 

Batakhishna Ghosh. 


VERSE INDEX TO THE BHAGAVADGItA, pada-index compiled by Dr. W. 

Kirfd, Leipzig, 1938, pp. 45. 

This is a modest but useful work calculated to facilitate research on the 
Bhagavadpta, the question of whose origin and interpolations has not yet been 
satirfactoriiy solved. The index is based on the vul^ate text, but the variations of 
the Anandalrama edition and those of the Kashmir recension have bear mentioned. 
As the author says; 'The observation is perhaps interesting, that fifty-four padas 
appear twice or repeatedly. The majority of these repetitions is certainly without 
importance, but some seem to be the last traces of former joints of text. 


BA^ AKKtSHNA GHOSH. 
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WHAT WAS THE ORIGINAL GOSPEL IN ‘ BUDDHISM ’ ? by Mrs. Rbys 
Davids, published by the Epworth Press, London, pp. 1-143 with a short Index. 

In this book Mrs, Rhys Davids has made clear the ideas about self, ^irit, 
dhamma, the noble eightfold path, knowledge, deliverance, nirvana, jhana, Buddha, 
etc. Besides, this book will be very helpful in understanding satipatthana (the 
stations of mindfulness), iddhipada (steps to psychic power), indriyas (faculties of 
spiritual sense) and all such abstruse technical terms of Buddhist philosophy. This 
treatise should serve as a guide to those who desire to have a real understanding of 
the doctrine of the Buddha. I think the writer's mission to arrive at certain con- 
clusions about ‘Buddhism's original message' has been fulfilled to a great extent. 

B. C. Law. 

MEDIAEVAL JAINISM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE VIJAYA- 
NAGARA EMPIRE, by B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D., D.Phil., published by 
the Karaatak Publishing House, Bombay, 1938. 

This book consists of 12 chapters entitled preliminary remarks, royal benevolence, 
princely patronage, Jaina men of action, women as defenders Of the faith, popular 
support, critical times, Vijayanagara's. pledge, state aid to Jainism, Jainism at the 
provincial courts, Anekantamata in the Empire, and Jaina cdebrities in the 
Vijayanagara Empire. It contains five illustrations and a serviceable index. The 
author has taken much pains to trace the history of Jainism and to show the 
importance of the religion mainly concerning the kingdom of Vijayanagara. He has 
very ably dealt with the history of toleration in the kingdom of Vijayanagara, and 
how Jainism was received by the Vijayanagara monarchs and how the cause of 
Jainism was fostered by them. His account of the Jaina men of action is interesting; 
but the chapter on 'critical times in which the author has given the causes of the 
decline of Jainism in the Tamil and Tdegu lands, and the contribution of Jainism 
to the history and culture of the Tamil land, is in many places very uninteresting. 
On the whole, the historical treatment of the book is noteworthy. Abstruse terms 
of Jainism ought to have been explained in an appendix in order to give a clear 
idea of the subject. 

B. C. Law. 

GUIDE THROUGH THE ABHIDHAMMA PlJAKA being a synopsis of the 
philosophical collection bdonging to the Buddhist Pali Canon followed by an 
essay on the Paticca-Samuppada by Nyanatilaka, 1st edition, published by 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons 8 l Co., Bombay, pp. ,1-165. 

This treatise contains seven sections dealing with the seven books of the 
Ablndh^ma Pi^aka viz., Bhammasangani, Vibhanga, DhfitukathS, Puggala- 
pannatti, Kathavatthu, Yamaka and Patthana. It furnishes us with a serviceable 
index of Pali terms and an appendix in which the author has dealt with the subject 
of Paticcasatnuppada or dependent origination. Throughout the 1 xK>k the author 
has followed an undesirable method of giving synonyms of PHi terms without tnalpitig 
any attempt to give us a clear idea the subjects under discussion. A reader is 
sure to be misled in some places on account of jingling of words and phrases. In 
our opinion this work will not wdl serve the purpose for which it is intended. The 
treatment should have been different. A good presentatim of the subjeOt-matter 
will greatly benefit the reader who is very much interested in Buddhist philosophy. 
The introduction is well written though it is very brief. We hope that in the future 
edition of the book, the author will try his utpaost to give a dear explanatiott of the 
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most knottv points of BnddWst philosophy. The prdiminary remarks given at the 
outset of each section are useful. A word-for-word meanings of the terms as given 
by the author will not help the reader in understanding the subject. 

B. C. Uw. 

OA-UTAMA BUOUHA (in Bengali), by Dr. Bimala Chum Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.p., 
published by Gurudas Chatteijee & Sons, Calcutta, 1345 B.S., pp. 128. Price 
Re.i-8. 

The book under review deals with the life of the Buddha, one of the 
greatest religious teachers the world has ever produced. The late Pancht S. C. 
V^abhu^ana’s Buddhadeva (published in Bengali m 1311 B.S.) is not ava^ble m 
the market 'The Bengali reading pubUc should therdEore congratulate Dr. Law for 
Ae timely pubUcation of this excellent book. At the same time, the l^ed author 
may be requested to publish a Bengali version of his interesting work (m English) 

on the life and teachings of MaMvira. u 'm,,, i-e* 

The work under review is divided mto mneteen diapters. The last tro 
chapters with bauddha-dharma 0 dar&cma and bauMharsanpm are v^ m- 

to^g. We are glad to see that Dr. Law has written m a luad style and made 
the subject easily intelligible even to the ordinary reader. ... . , 

The book contains a useful bibliography and an exhaustive mdex smd ^ no 
less than nine excellent plates, which have greatly increased the value of the book. 

Dines Chandka Sircak. 

HISTORY OF PRE-MUSALMAN INDIA, Vol. II: Vedic India, Part i: ^ 
Aryan Expansion over India, by V. Rangachaiya M A., pubhdied by The 
Publishing House. Madras, 1937. PP- ^+ 556 - Fnce Rs.io or 15s. 

Volume I of Mr. Rangacharya’s Pre-Musalman India, with the pre- 

historic background of Indian history, app^red in 1929. 

is the first part of Volume II, which the author has now publish^ after ei^t years 
S'^aSSoS^d study. This part de^ with the ^^rion of ^ 

OVM As we are told, the second part of this volume (al^t 600 P®^). deaUng 

with Vedic culture, will be shortly published. The auttor has undertato m ex- 
centionally heavy task which calls for the energy and enthusiasm of a band erf 
Molars. \he ^blished portion of Mr. Rangac^a’s work ^ws that he is equal 
to the He must be congratulated for die boldness of. Iheenteip^. 

The book under review is divided into six chapters: Ch. I de^ 
tion of Vedic Uterature. Ch. II Ae chronolo^ ^ Th 

Vedic literature (including the Ramaya^ and the Mahabharata), Ch. m mm 
thf^^ge^ Se R^yeda, Chs. IV and V with the Aryan ^^on over (North) 
Tnflig and Ch. VI with the Aiyanization of South India and Ceylon. As a referoice • 
book ' the work under review, will prove i m men sely useful to the studaits of anaeirt 
Sn^SjS^ture. Som^es. however., the author is nrt q-Je 
in his details, e.g., on p. 175 where he says: SaimKtha, the daughto rf thelMa^ 
He is also not quite ““^^tent “ soiw pM^. P- TO. 
he refers to 'Pataniali who lived in the first century before Cteist , but on p. 73 
he refers to ^the tine of Pat^jali about 180 B.^ 

to take such Mdhabmya passages as tha ^ 

udSharam. and to place Tatanj^ aboift the^rf^fix^^c^^ 
B.C. or the beginning of the first century A.D. Mr. Rangachaiya. moreovo 
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appeals in some places to rely on very weak arguments, e.g,, in dealing with the 
question of Panini’s date (p. 71). He thinks that 'the lack of reference to Bud- 
dhism’ in Fanmi’s work proves him to be 'pre-Buddhistic*. He even tries' to 
explain away Panini's reference to iramana (II, i, 70), but he forgets that Bud- 
dhism was originally a local religion of Eastern India, more or less known in the 
land between Gaya and Benares, while the great grammarian is traditionally known 
to have been a native of Salatura in Gandhara in the north-western part of India, 
According to the author, the Yavanas to whose script Panini refers must be the 
Persians. The suggestion is imsound in my opinion, as the word yavana never 
signifies any other nation than the Greek in references of pre-Christian date. In 
my paper, Yavana and Pdrasika {Journ. Ind, Hist., XIV, pp. 34-38), I have shown 
that the Yavanas (Greeks) and the Parasikas (Persians) are sometimes mentioned 
side by side in early Indian literature, and also that the people of North-western India 
and the lonians or Greeks knew each other from a period at least as early as the 
sixth century B.C. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rangacharya’s work is undoubtedly a useful publication, 
and we recommend it to all students of Indian history and culture. It is however 
to be regretted that the book contains no exhaustive index which would have greatly 
enhanc^ its value and usefulness. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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W. H. Moreland. 

The Image of Buddha in the Jo-wo-Khang Temple at Bhasa by 
E.H.C. Walsh. & ^ y 

The Gopalpur Bricks by E. H. Johnston. 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. XI, Pt I 
July, 1938. ^ ' 

Ancient Indian Coins as known to Paaini by V. S. Agrawala. 

A Rare Coin, a new Sculpture and Inscription by P. Dayal. 

Man in India, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 2 and 3, April-Septemher , 1938. 

Caste, Race, and Religion in India by S. C. Roy 
The New Year Festivals by K. P. Mitra. 

The Place of the Khasi in the World by D. Roy. 

New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 1,^ October, 1938. 

Viraballala II by S. Srikantha Sastri. 

The Age of Jayatirtha by B. N. K. Sarma. 

A Better of Maharaja Ajitsinghji relating to the emergencgf' 
administration of Marwar by B. N. Reu. 

Papini and the Rk-pratisakhya by S. P. Chaturvedi. 
Aijunayanas: Praryunas by B. C. Baw. 

Simhala in Central India by J. C. Ghosh. 

New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 8, November, 1938. 

The First Sermon of the Buddha by N. A. Sastri. 

Inference in Dvaita Vedanta by P. N. Rao. 
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Jainism under the Muslim Rule by K. P. Jain. 

The Bhagavata-Purana by R. C. Hazra. 

Raghunandana’s indebtedness to Candesvara by B. Bhatta- 
c±iarya. 

Poona Orientalist, Vol. Ill, No. 2, July, 1938. 

The Date of Umapati’s Pauskara-Bhasya by B. N. Krishna- 
murti Sarma. 

Muhurtaratna by M. M. Patkar. 

Pratapakalpadrurna by M. M. Patkar. 

History of Gunas in Alahkara by Date V. V. Sovani. 

Prahuddha Bharata, Vol. XLIII, No. II, November, 1938. 

Cultural Values of Indian Plastic arts by O. C. Gangoly. 

Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society, October, 1938. 

The Inverted Tree by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

The Conquest of Citradurga by Hyder AJi 



©bituar^ 

LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSJN, ROBERT CHALMERS, 
AND N. G. MAJUMDAR 

Indology has suffered a serious loss in the death of Prof. Poulin, 
who was the author of many learned books on Buddhism and ancient 
Indian History. 

Lord Chalmers, a scholar of great reputation, who was specially 
interested in Pali Studies, has also met with the same fate. Some 
of his writings will surely keep his memory alive for many years 
to come. 

We have to record the tragic death of Mr. N. G. Majtundar 
who was a great Archaeologist. It is needless to say that Indian 
Archaeology has received a great setback in his death. 

May the souls of these great men rest in peace ! 

B. C. Law. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 

The demise of Jogendra Chandra Ghosh has given a ^ock to 
lovers of Indology in general and readers of Indian Culture in parti- 
cular. Starting life as a member of the clerical staff of the Police 
Department, he realized that he was like a square peg in a round 
hole. Renrmciation soon followed ; and he dedicated his later life 
wholly to the pursuit of antiquarian research. It was quite some 
years back, when I was busy with the study of the origin of th^ 
Bengali Kayastiias, that I first came in contact with him. He was 
of great assistance to me. Then I realized how full of information 
about Bengal he was. There are scholars who concentrate on one 
subject and are fascinated with an intensive study only there. There 
are scholars who keep a bird’s eye-view of Ancient History and 
Culture and will write on different themes connected with it. Ghosh’s 
mentality was cast in the latter mould. This explains how he wrote 
articles on varied subjects which, however, were as valuable as they 
were interesting. ^?h.en the Indian Culture was started, it was he 
who for a long time contributed notes on ma n ifold subjects so as to 
TngVf> the Miscelknea section a most interesting and useful reading. 
But his activity was not confined t^ Indian Culture only, but 
extended to almost all oriental J oumak m India. Among his artid^ 
may be mentioned those concerning Gahgeya Era, Visnupada-giri, 
Chronology of the Pala kings of Bengal, and so on. ’His mind was 
so occupied with the study of Ancient India 'that like the late R. D. 
Banerji, he passed away reading and thinking about his subject which 
was a passion with him. 

D. R. Bhakdarkar. 


Vablidied by Satto ChaoAia Seal, M.A., B.I/.. 170, Maaldctolto Stiert, CalOTtt*. 
Pzjutea by P. Kxdgjat, BaptJat Mitaion Preaa, 41A, I^wer C^tcular Road, Calcutta. 



THE BUDDHA AS A MASTER MIND 


By A. B. Ejeith 

It is unwise, SirS. Radbakrishnan assures us, ^ to insist on seeing 
nihilism or agnosticism in teachings where another explanation 
is not merely possible but probably more in accordance with the 
Buddha’s ideas and the spirit of the times. It is impossible, it is 
urged, for any one to have the Buddha’s fundamental experience 
of the deficiency of all thin^ mutable, and therefore of human life 
in so far as it is occupied with passing things, without the positive 
experience of an absolute and immutable, as the background against 
which the emptiness of the contingent and the mutable is appre- 
hended. This claim, however, must be sharply challenged on the 
score that it is unsupported 1:^ argument. There is, it may be 
asserted, nothing easier for a thinker than to gain from observation 
the absolute conviction of the worthlessness of human existence 
without entertaming the slightest belief in the existence of an immut- 
able. A ‘priori we can understand perfectly well how a teacher in 
the sixth century B.C. in India might arrive at the doctrine that aU 
things terrestrial an(^ cel^tial were transient, and that the only 
aim worth striving for was rdease from a world in which nothing 
whatever, not even the bliss enjoyed by deities, is abiding. The 
question is simply whether or dot from the texts treated as earliest ® 
by Sir S. Radh^bishnan we can deduce an answer favourable to 
h i s contention or not. Ihe Buddha’s condemnation of the world 
of experience is clahn^ to be based on the assumption of the absolute, 
as in the Advaita Vedfinta, but he refused to state it as a ground 
of the depreciation since it is not a atter of logical proof.® His 
view- thus asserted is not supported by any reference to the texts, 
but in support of il Mve the contention that hesitation and diffi- 
dence in defining Ife' nature of the supreme seemed proper and 
natural to the ihdian mind. But is there any real authority for 
this view as in the milieu of the Buddha ? The Upanisads 

reveal rather a n^golar number of views of the absolute which 
show no retica^lii ddSnition.* 

— 

1 .Gautama BuMha (1938), p. 46. 

2 Ibid., pp. 3, 14. The view of the early character of the texts tafcea is open 
to grave doobC htttit fa not necessary to discuss the issue. 

8 Ibid., p. 47 - 

* Keith. Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 39!. 
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The texts present- a view of the teachings of the Buddha which 
does not accord with that suggested, but suggests rather that the 
Buddha had no belief on the issue of the absolute. If we accept 
the value of the Pali Canon ascribed to it by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
we find a ver>' definite doctrine showing the refusal of the master 
to enlighten his disciples on the essential doctrine of the fate of the 
Tathagata, the man who has attained enlightenment in life, after his 
physical death. The matter is relegated by the master to the 
category of the indeterminates, issues on which the master has 
declmed to make any pronouncement. Thus he refuses to instruct 
Vacchagotta ^ on this issue, and his explanations of his silence to 
Ananda do not include the assertion of a personal belief in the abso- 
lute which he does not declare because of his inability to establish 
it by logical reasoning. The excuses are aU pragmatical. If he w;ere 
to assert the continued existence of the Tathagata, then he would 
be understood to accept the permanent self of the Upanisads; if 
he were to deny continued existence, he would encourage the view 
that a man on death, without having undergone purification to 
attain liberation, .is utterly extin^shed pd so ceases to have 
experience. Again to assert continued existence would certainly 
not have the effect of inducing the disciple to accept the fundamental 
doctrine that all the empirical world is essentially not-self, while 
to deny existence would have thrown him in confusion, ‘My self, 
did it not previously exist? Now it exists no more’. It is very 
dubious if any teacher who had definite views would have adopted 
an attitude so unhelpful. As Sir S. Radhakrishnan naturally 
recognizes,® philosophy is an essential to minds interested in more 
the mere matters of the day, and the doctrine of tlie indeter- 
minates could have no validity for any duration of time. We have in 
the dialogue with Maluhkyaputta ® an assertion in the strongest 
terms of the refusal of the teacher to touch on the indeterminates. 
The excuse is that he has made no offer to give instruction on such 
issues ; he is a physician to relieve man from bondage, and knowledge 
on these issues would not tend towards that ehd. 

We are not bound, and perhaps not even entitled, to go beyond 
the refusal of the master to teach any doctrine on these points. 
To assume that he had one but did not care to expound it, is hardly 
satisfactory, for it suggests that he must have held a doctrine whose 
e3q)osition would not have helped his fundamental purpose of freeing 
tpati from bondage. Had he had a faith which would encourage 
effort, one may reasonably expect that he would have anticipated 


r SN. iv. 400; Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 6a, 
® Op. cit., p. 49. 


8 MN. i. 436, 
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his followers in certain schools by setting it forth. His attitude 
otherwise is inexplicable, for we know from the texts how eager 
was metaphysical research,^ and we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the master raust have been only too ready to set out a doctrine 
consonant with his admonitions for the conduct of life. The normal 
conclusion to be drawn is either that he held the view of the annihila- 
tion of the Tathagata, which he feared would hamper efforts to 
produce regard for the mode of life which he advocated, or that he 
had failed to achieve even for himself any complete conviction which 
he felt able to expound to others with assurance and with the ability 
to make it acceptable. The latter explanation may reasonably be 
accepted rather than the former, though it may be admitted that 
the idea of the utter destruction of the Tathagata on physical death 
was strongly suggested by the current simile of the death of the 
enlightened sage, such as the Buddha, as the extinction of the lamp 
when oil and wick are exhausted as in the Ratana Stdta.^ 

We are offered,® however, certain reasons for believing that the 
Buddha held a positive doctrine, though he did not think fit to teach 
it. (i) His contemporaries .were marked by superstition and intense 
sophistication, and it was difficult to draw a sharp line between 
the superstitions of the ignorant and the sophistry of the learned. 
In this confusion the Buddha insisted on an understanding of the 
facts of human nature and experience, and an avoidance of all 
speculation and belief c*i mere authority. But this is plainly no 
reason for stopping enquiry arbitrarily, when essential issui^ arise. 
There is nothing worse than inciting to thought and then by the 
merest authority stopping research, and, if the Buddhd acted as he 
is represented to have done, he was guilty of using authority in 
the worst of all ways, that of forbidding enquiry. (2) Each must 
realize the truth by personal effort, for which end ethical striving 
was essential, while doctrinal controversies produced hasty temp^ 
and did not lead to a quiet pursuit of tru^. Truth is a Sacred 
achievement, not a plaything of the dialectician. Here again the 
reason is unsatisfactory. The Buddha is virtually represented as 
discouraging the search for truth, which cannot be achieved without 
controversy, and inculcating on his disciples the mere following of 
a line of ideas peculiar to himselE. For one who is supposed to have 
known the truth thus to warn others from the sear^ for it seems 
peculiarly indefensible. (3) His mission was to interest not mmety 
intdttectuals but the common people with great ideas. He was 


1 See th&BrahmajMa SuUa. 

2 Khuddakafcliha, pp. 4, 5 ; B, C. I^aw, Concepts of Buddhism, PP* 83-7* 
a Sir S. Radhafcrislinaii, op. cit, p. 47. 
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atodoiis to tell them that the royal road was by the practice of the 
virtues. Granted his desire to encourage the following of the normal 
virtues of the day by the average man, it affords no excuse for his 
failure, if he had a scheme of thin'gs in his mind which gave rationahty 
to these virtues, to reveal it to his disciples. (4) We are reminded 
of the gulf between the absolute and the relative, aird assured that 
the Buddha’s silence was motived by objection to any personal 
conceptions of God, which, by declaring the existence in God of all 
perfections present in creation, have a tendency to substitute faith 
and worship for works. Instead his scheme insisted on meditation, 
the reconditioning of the soul, the transforming of its animal inheri- 
tance and social heredity.^ But this motive would have no applica- 
tion to the teaching of a doctrine which, like that of the greatest 
sages of the Upanisads, asserted an absolute but not a personal 
God. Yet we have excellent and deliberate evidence for the view 
that he decHned to deal with the vital issue of the condition after 
death of the Tathagata. 

The view that the Buddha had failed to achieve settled convic- 
tions as to metaphysical questions, and was therefore content to 
teach a faith which essentially means the practising of mental states 
productive in this life of ecstasy, appears therefore the only view 
which is consistent with the doctrine of the indeterminates. There 
is nothing whatever unreasonable in this doctrine, nor is it difficult 
to see how it could be accepted by the Buddha. There is early 
recognition of ecstatic states even in the Rgveda, and we may readily 
believe that it was soon appreciated that the production of these 
states was the most assured form of happiness which man could 
achieve, for this is the character of mystics all over the world. Nor 
was it difficult for the Buddha to gain the conviction that the attain- 
ment of the capacity of such states was a matter of incessant practice 
and striving on the part of the aspirant, or that such capacity was 
condition^ on the avoidance of these actions stigmatized as immoral 
by contemporary religious and ethical thought. He difiered in 
tiiis point of view in no essential from the contemporary Brahmin 
schools, but he drew ^he unwise conclusion that the Ufe of meditation 
co^d be carridd on without the preliminary esyerience of student- 
ship and the Me of a householder. The error of the Buddha in this 
regard is excused * on the ground that the enemies to be fought 
against in his time incltided ritualists and worldlings, but it remains 
a grave admission that the Buddha failed in the essential duty of 


1 Sir S. RadhakaMman ignores the Buddhist demand for faith; B. C. Law, 

<^.«f.,pp. Iff. 


2 Sir S. Radhafcrishnan, op. cit., p. 49. 
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a philosopher to see life whole, and not in Dpe aspect only. It is 
plain that his doctrines, if fuUy followed out, would have condemned 
to annihilation the whole world of useful activity. 

We are, however, assured ^ that the Buddha pointed out the 
reality of Nirvana, of an absolute self and of an absolute reality 
which he chose to call Dharma. We have already seen that some 
at least of his disciples held that he refused to point out anything 
of the sort, and that this is in itself very probable. It is a different 
thing to admit that in his school there developed, possibly in his 
lifetime, a section which held very different views, and accepted 
the fundamental truth of the absolute as conceived by the Upanisads. 
If we accept the Buddha as an agnostic, still we must admit that it 
was hopeless to suppose that this attitude would be accepted unhesi- 
tatingly by men who had to face the views of the teachers of the 
Upanisads, and had only the silence of the master to forbid enquiry. 
To reconcile the accounts given in our sources, it is the most plausible 
explanation to hold that the master himself left the issues undecided, 
and that his followers felt impelled to go beyond the bounds of his 
teaching and to find a place for their conceptions of reality in his 
system. If he, from the point of view of experience and common 
knowledge, repudiated the real value of the world of ever3'da5" life, 
the doctors of his school may well have founded their contempt 
on the more secure basis formed by the metaphysics of Brahminism. 
They may also hav’^e seen therein the solution of the most difficult 
question of the future of the Tathagata after physical death. Utter 
extinction could not be popular, and instead the way to conceive 
of his state was plainly afforded by the adoption of one side of the 
eschatology of the Upanisads then current. But this doctrine 
we cannot ascribe to the historical Buddha with any' confidence 
or even plausibility. Nor is it normallj’^ clearly annotmced. We 
may, however, infer that it was held in such a case as the 
Alagaddupama Sidta - that the essence of the enlightened one was 
beyond nature, and even in this life inconceivable, which implies that 
there is much more in the world of reality than the finite matters 
which are denied to be the soul. In like manner we may hold that 
the doctrine ‘ This is not mine; I am not this; this is not im'self’, 
which has a close parallel in the Saihkhj'a,® implies recognition 
of something other than the empirical ego.^ But the argument 
must not be pressed too far. The Buddha's demand * that we should 
have the self as our light {attadipa) or the self as our refuge {atta- 
sarana) shoxild not be pressed into an affirmation of a transcendental 


1 Ibid., p. 48. 

•’ SdmkhyaMrikd , 64. 


2 MN. i. i4off. 

♦ Contrast Geiger, Dhamma, p. 79. 
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reality, when a simple meaning insisting on self-hdip is so natural. 
Nor again can we derive any argument from the assertim of Sari- 
putta ^ in his discussions with Sati that the Tathagata is declared 
neither to be the five aggregates nor different from them. That could 
be interpreted simply and empirically without impUcatiou of the 
transcendental. In the same way the famous doctrine of the burden- 
bearer* does not carry us to the length of a transcendental self, 
but merely shows the adaptation in Buddhism by certain schools 
of the popidar conception of the Jiva for the purpose of explaining 
the nature of transmigration. On the other hand, when we actually 
have the phrase hrahmabhuta,^ we must recognize the adoption of 
the conception of the identification of the Atman and the Bralunan, 
which is pure Brahminisra. But that is an incidental, not central 
doctrine, nor can we accept the assertion that to become divine 
is our goal. 

The doctrine of Nirvd^a as apphed to the living clearly involves 
no metaphysical implication of an absolute spirit, but that may be 
conjectured from the attitude of Ihe Buddha as reported in certain 
cases where he doeg not refuse all illumination. In the conversation 
between king Pasenadi and the nun KhemS, while the question as to 
the existence of the Tathdgata after death is not answered, we learn 
that the nature of the Tathagata is immeasurable, like the sands 
of the Ganges or the drops of water in the ocean.* Similarly 
Sariputta * insists in discussion with Yamaka tnat the latter does 
not understand the nature of the Tathdgata and still less can he 
make assertions regarding him after death. Again the simile from 
fire « offers possibility of another view of Niivipa. We may think 
not of the absolute disappearance of fire, when fuel is burned out, 
but of the return of the visible flame to the condition of potentiality 
whence it has emerged through the presence of material conditions. 
The fact that the SvetSivatara Upanisad ^ has this idea permits us 
to accept it as one easily to be adapted in Buddhist thought. But 
we have no ground for ascribing this view to the Buddha himself. 

In the Uddna again we find a declaration of the existence of 
soniething, a sphere where the elements are not, nor infinity of ^ace 
or intelligence, nor percqition nor absence of perception, nemier 

world nor that, without motion or rest, death nor birth, without 
stabihty, without procession, without a footing, which is the end 
of sorrow,® Here we have no doubt a distinct reflexion of the ideal 
of the Brahman, but it stands in no organic relation with the more 


1 MN. i. 256 fr. a SN. iii. 25 . 

* SN. IV. 374- . 6 SN. iii. logff. 

^ Ktith, op, cit,, p. 66. « viii. lo. 


^ Geiger, p, jb 
« MK. i. 487. 
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of the BuddS? ^ ^ preserves any early ntteranc 

is difficult to accept the view * that for the Buddhi 

aiurS^wTff principle of the universe 

we have a pervasive principle which work 

dorSbute”^^ ^rf^tipn^ ^e ideal to which we fiffite individu^i 
n Wthm his own limited sphere. The Buddha 

is not indifferent to our ethica 
of Dharma backs us in our endeavoun 
is. There is a reality beyond th< 
re^onds to the confidence of tLse thal 
trust it. IS there for this conception any real evidence^ li 
the absolute for the Buddha is the law of rightwus- 
n^irflS^ history, the redemption of all creation, we 

naturdly seek confirmation of this conception in the texts. But 

i® present therein, nor do we find Dharma 
laia down as the dri^wng principle in the universe. It replaces in 
; 1 - of Brahman, which is normally without 

^ 1 , • ™P“*^^tion of dnving power, and which stands far above morabtv 
which belongs to the empirical sphere only. The Dhammavipassana 
in wives insight into the causal sequence of the world, but we are 
told nothing of it as appreciation of righteousness. The point is 
important, because it would have been a matter of the highest conse- 
quence if the Buddha had really enthroned righteousness * as the 
active principle in the universe. ‘ We find in the Mahayana school 
the development of ideas of that kind as well as other divergent 
conceptions, but in the texts relied upon as probably expressing the 
early views of the Buddha himself there is no such doctrine. The 
most striking account ® of Dharma as righteousness occurs simpl y 
in r^e^ , position of the king, and it echoes the like doctrine 
m me Bthamranyaka Upanisad.^ If the Buddha had conceived 
# • f,^“®^8ht as the capadty to see all things as a manifestation 
or*.nghteousness in the universe, then 'the language used of hitn 
**“8ht be accepted as just. But the term Dhammavipassana has 
no such full meaning. It denotes only insight into things and th^r 

LiterA^e ^^^kichie der Ittdischen Litteratur, ii. 66-8; B. C. Law, PSli 

4 S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. yjS. a Ibid., p. 35. 

naes of Dhamma se^ Geiger, op. cit., pp. 68 . For the nature of 
wirvftM 8^ La VaU 4 e Poussin, Milunges Limssier, pp. szgff. He is hostile to the 
®«<ldhi8t8 accepted the Brahman docS ^ 

* ^ 14 " ^ 
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nature, 1 and there is no hint in it, or in any of the canonical texts, 
that the Buddha conceived of a universe in which the moral law stood 
iiighest. We find in him no serious attempt to explain philosophi- 
cally the principles of morality; instead his conception of morality 
is merely of something ancillary to the attainment of true insight, 
very much as it ranked in the Vedanta and in other philosophical 
systems. Sir S. Radhakrishnan admits ^ that his conception of 
Dhamma as the absolute reality was not sufficiently concrete for 
practical purposes. In fact it suffered from the fundamental 
difficulty that, as presented in the texts deemed to represent best 
his personal views, the essential problem of giving a rational explana- 
tion of human life is left unsolved. To judge from these texts, the 
Buddha lacked full appreciation of anything save the mystic side 
of man’s spirit, and his tenets are devoted essentially to developing 
that facultv in comparative indifference to the other purposes of 
human life.’ It is not surprising that in its developments the Bud- 
dhism which has made such large conquests over the hearts of men 
has taken on very var3dng aspects, and has developed a much more 
catholic outlook on life. 

If we seek to ascribe to the Buddha any specifically new doctrine 
characteristic of a master mind, we meet great difficulty. The 
idea of causality in the field of nioral action was apparently already 
well developed in the Brahminical schools, and the explanations 
suggested of the mode of ending transmigration are without cogent 
character.® The Buddha’s acceptance of transmigration was clearly 
traditional and uncritical,* and his inability to present a logical 
mode of terminating it followed from his failure to subject the 
conception to a rigid criticism. This fact accords well enough with 
the view that he was an agnostic, as he is shown to have been by 
certain early texts. 

If we attempt to isolate the element in the Buddha’s teaching 
which secured hi m success, it may be that we should find it in his 
rganization on sane fines of monastic cornmunities, in which the 
lembers were not asked to engage in asceticism carried to excesses, 
but were afforded opportunities for community fife and taught to 
achieve mental conditions of essentially attractive character by 
systematic exercises destined to the sublimation of the mind,® If 
this is the case, then the :]^uddha may justly take rank with the great 
founders of religious communities, men of practical rather than 
theoretical insight. 

' Geiger, op. cit., pp. 7, 71. 

^ La Vallee Poussin, La morale Bouddhiqm, pp. igzff. 

“ For some scholastic guesses see Poussin, p. 6. 

5 L,a Vallee Poussin, o^.ct7.,pp.7iff. 


2 Op. at., p. 49. 
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Another view, however, is possible, and not incompatible with 
the preceding. The Buddha’s success may have been due to the 
fact that he demanded faith and affection from his devotees, and 
in return assured them of the certainty of paradise and ultimately 
of Nirvana, That side of Buddhist doctrine seems to be as early as 
any other aspect. Professor La Vallee Poussin ^ has justly insisted 
on the early evidence of this doctrine in the Nikayas,^ and it is 
to pass over a vital aspect of the teaching of the Buddha to ignore, 
as Sir S. Radhakrishnan does, the fact that faith in the Buddha is 
essential to salvation. If we accept the authority of the texts, we 
must ad m it that the reverence shown to the Buddha was not, as 
he suggests,® the outcome merely of the respect felt for the teacher’s 
sympathy with humanity. We cannot overlook the fact that our 
earliest records * show that the teachers of the faith were deeply 
convinced of the superhuman character and attainments of the 
Buddha, of the fact that he had revealed the way to immortality 
and the end of misery, and that it was by accepting his teaching and 
obeying his Dhamma that men alone would achieve the end of the 
unhappiness of transmigration. It is easy to see how powerful 
his appeal could be, when to the laity, who had no desire to undertake 
the pursuit of final liberation through strict disciplines, he promised, 
as does Asoka in due course, the joys of heaven through belief in 
him and the following out of a simple moral code, while to those 
more spiritually minded he gave assiuance of the end of the unhappi- 
ness bound up with empirical life. We may readily believe that the 
historic Buddha felt himself much more than a mere teacher among 
others, and that he was as fully convinced as any of his hearers 
that he was much more than a mere man. The doctrines of the 
Mahayana are probably to be traced in large measure to an essential 
aspect of the teachings of Gautama himself, and are not to be dis- 
regarded as an accretion to a much simpler and more rational 
belief in which religious devotion played no part. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan himself recognizes ® the complete error of T. H. 
Huxley in conceiving the views of the Bud^a as a rationahsm, 
and he admits the ‘superstition’ of the age. The truth is that 
mankind in India and elsewhere strives after Gods, and that the 
doctrines of the Buddha offered a faith which could, because it made 
central faith in the Buddha himself, successfully rival the current 
tendency to find salvation in devotion to Siva or Visnu or some 


1 Op. cit., pp. xvi, 2iqff. 

2 MN. i. 142 ; DN. ii. 140 ; Dhammapada, 288. 

2 Op. cit., p. 50. 

* Keith, Biiddhist Philosophy, pp. 278., 2o8iF.; Poussin, op. ciL, p. 222. 
^ Op. cit.. p. 35. 
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other God. The efficacy of his teaching, on one side, we may ascribe 
to its essential base in religions belief and to the fact that he offered 
something superior to blind faith in deities, whose legendary histories 
were by no means marked by strict morality. It is si gnific ant 
of the character of his appeal that in Burma to-day members of the 
legislature from time to time undertake monastic vows for the pur- 
pose of acquiring religious merit, though they intend to resort iffiortly 
to secular life, strengthened no doubt by their spiritual experience. 
The doctrine of the Buddha attained a popularity denied to that of 
the Vedanta because, unlike the latter, it presented the element of 
faith from the outset as an essential part of the teaching, and we 
have no reason to suggest that this demand for faith was not part of 
its original character, and indeed of its very essence. With the idea 
of the necessity of faith is closely bound up that of the grace of the 
Buddha in consenting to teach, and already in the Mahavagga * 
the history of the conversion of Roja, the Malla, shows the Buddha 
conceived as exercising the power of his spirit of friendship, Maitri, 
to induce him to seek enlightenment at his hands. 

We need not, therefore, hesitate to ascribe to the Buddha the 
claim of being a master mind, but on grounds which are not those 
asserted by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 


1 vi. 36. 4. We have here the gefm of Mahayana conception. 



MATERIALS FOR A DHATUPATHA OF INDO- 

ARYAN-II 

By S. M. Katre 

{Conthmed front Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 493) 

31. Vabhr 

Sk. ahhra gatyarthah (Ks. i, 587; Cv. i, 190): abhrati errs or 
wanders about. 

Pa. abbha gatiyam (Sd. 618) : abbhati moves. 

32. y/AM 

Sk. ama gatyddisu (Ks. i, 493; Cv. i, gatau)-, ama roge 
(Ks. X, 188): amati goes; serves; sounds; fixes; 'is pernicious or 
dangerous; — dmayaii is afflicted or sick. 

Pa. ama ganiane (Dhp. 228), ydte (Dhm. 323) : gatimhi (Sd. 662) ; 
ama roga-gatddisu (Dhm. 846), roge (Sd. 1569): amaii goes; amati, 
amayati is sick or ill. 

Pk. amat moves, goes; sounds; eats; afflicts; is afflicted ;—cf. 
ama gaccdisu (Vise. 3453), ama roge vd (Vise. 3454). 

33. Vamb 

Sk. abi iabde (Ks. i, 403 ; Cv. i, 402) : ambati goes; ambate sounds. 

Pa. amha iadde (Dhp. 202), amba sadde ca assdde tdyane (Dhm. 
287: V. I. abi), abi sadde (Sd. 610): ambati sounds; tastes; protects. 

34. Vambh 

Sk. ahhi iabde (Kb. i, 41 1) ; ambhate sounds. 

Pa. abhi Sadde (Sd. 625) : ambhati sounds. 

35 * Vay^ 

Sk. ay a gatau (Ks. i, 503; Cv. i, 424): ayate goes;— cf. y/i. 

Pa. aya gamanattho (Dhp. 231), gatimhi (Dhm. 331), gatiyarh 
(Sd. 687) : ayaii moves; cf. ayanam going; road. 

Pk. ayat; cf. under 14. VaJ- 

1 Where possible I shall give the meanings found in the Nighaifius (N.) and 
in Yaska’s Nirukta (Y.) as recorded by Prof. Bruno Biebich in his Meiermien zum 
DhStupSfha, Heidelberg, 1921. For this we have ayaie gatikarmS N. II, 14. 
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36. Vark 

Sk. arka stavane (Ks. x, 102) : arkayati, arkayate praises; heats; 
— cf. arkdh a ray, flash of lightning; see under -x/arc below. 

37. ^/AS.Qn 

Sk. arghir pujdyam (Ks. i, 776 a) : arghati is worth or of value, 
deserves, merits ; — cf . -v/arh below. 

Pa. aggha agghane (l^hp. 32, Dhm. 39): agghati is worth, equals; 
agghdpeti values. 

Pk. agghai is worth, merits, deserves ; also given as a dhv. for 
V^RAJ (He. 4, 100) : shines, flashes. 

38. 3/ ARC ’ 

Sk. area pdjdydm (Ks. i, 219; x, 266; Cv. i, 52) : drcaM sliiues; 
praises; honours; adorns; (exceptionally aredmahe); — arcayati, 
arcayate causes to shine; honours, treats with respect. 

Pa. area pujdyam (Dhp. 27, Sd. 136), accanc (Dhm. 54);-- 
acca pujdyani (Dhp. 544, Dhm. 760, Sd. 1341) : accati honours, praises, 
worships ; — acceti honours, worships. 

Pk. Amg. accei worships, honours 

39. Varj 

Sk. arja arjane (Ks. i, 242 ; Cv. i, 65) ; prafiyatm (Ks. x, 1S6) • 
arjati procures, acquires; arjate goes; stands Ann; is of good health; 
arjayati, arjayate obtains, procures, acquires. 

Pa. ajja ajjane (Dhp. 73, Dhm. 87, Sd. 189); — caus. ajja 
ajjane (Dhp-. 548, Dhm. 769), pafisajjane (Sd. 1358): ajjati gets, 
obtains; — ajjeti, ajjayati (Sd.) acquires, gains; endeavours, exerts. 

Pk. ajjai acquires, gains (He. 4, 108). 

40. ■\/arth 

Sk. artha upaydcMydm (Ks. x, 357) ydendydm (Cv. x, 100) • 
arthayate desires, strives to obtain, wishes. 

Pa. atthaydeane (Dhp. 583; Dhm. 81$) ; ydeandyath (»Sd. 1471) 
attheti requests,* atthayati (Sd. 1471). cf. patthayati; atthdpeti (denom 
of attha-), atthdpayati instructs about what is good or profitable. 

Pk. Amg. atthayae seeks, desires, wishes. 


^ arcati arcatikarma N. Ill, 14. 
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41. Vardi , 

Sk. aria gatau yacane ca (Ks. i, 56), gatau (Cv. i, 18) : aria 
himsayam (Ks. x, 285): ardati (Naigh. drdati) goes, moves; dissolves; 
hurts, torments; begs, asks for; ariayati stirs up, shakes; torments; 
kills, destroys, hurts. 

Pa. aida gati-ydcanesu (Dhp. 157), yacana-ydtrddtsu (Dhm. 
227), gatiyarh yacane ca (Sd. 44 ^) > adda hifhsdyark'. addati moves; 
begs; addiyati is worried or afflicted; feels loBtlcdxig'—addeti, adda- 
yati (Sd. 441) torments, cf. addita- mfn. afflicted, pained; addanam 
tormenting, disturbing. 

Pk. Amg. addal, addei hurts, afflicts, injures. 

42. Varb 

Sk. arba gatau (Ks. i, 442; Gv. i, 143): arbati goes; hurts, (see 
■v/arv below). 

Pa. abba ganiam \Dhm. 290), (gatiyam) himsayam ca (Sd. 590}, 
gumbane (Dhm. 294); abbati moves, goes; hurts, kills; clusters. 

43. VARY 

Sk. arva himsayam (Ks. i, ,615 ; Cv. i, 201) ; arvati hurts, kills. 

Pa. abbati, see under prec. ;— the root abbeti enjoys, feeds upon, 
is artificial, created for explaining the word ga}idhabba (Ved. gandhar- 
vd-). 

44. Varh 

3 k. arha pujdydm (Ks. h- 77 ^' 258): drhati, 

raLtiily arhate: deserves, merits; is worth; is able; honours; 

drhat deserving. 

Pa, araha pujdydm (Dhp. 33 ® I Dhm. 487; Sd. 1013); arahait 
deserves, merits; is worthy of; — cf. arahant. , .. / r 

^ Pk. Amg. JM.N.Mg. arihdi is worth, merits; Pk. arma% (cf. 
aruhasi, aruhaindna)', — cf. Amg. TS. arahahita-, ariharhta-. Pk. 
aruhamta- 

45. Val 

Sk. ala bhiisam-parydpti-nivdranesu (Ks. i, 548): atoiador^; 
is able or competent; prevents (cf. dlam: dram ind. enough, sufli- 

Pa. ala kalile (Dhni. 398), ali bandhane (Dhm._402) ; ala bhdsane 
(Sd. 761), ‘keci pan’ ettha ala btiiisana-pariydpana-varanesu ti 


1 ardati gatikarmd N. II, 14; ardayatt Vadhakarma IS. II, 19. 
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dhatura pathanti’ (Sd. p. 434, line 19-20 undei root 761); alati 
sounds, counts; binds; adorns; prevents, hinders. 

46 . AV ^ 

Sk. ava raksana-gati [Kanti]-pnii-trpty-avagd)nd-pnivesa-sra- 
vana-svdmy-miha-yacana-kriyccchadipiy-avdpty-cllingana-himsdddna- 
bhdga-v^ddhisH (Ks. i, 631), raksanc (Cv. i, 208): dvati drives, 
impels; promotes, favours; satisfies: accepts; leads to; likes; 
protects, guards; governs; — caus. (only dvayat, dvayas) consumes, 
devours ; — cf. dvah favour. 

Pa. ava rakkhane (Dhp. 283: Dhm. 413). pdlanc (Sd. 842): 
avati protects. 

Pk. Amg. avamlu (cf. *iiviii) let them protect. 

47- 

Sk. {a) asii- vydptaii (Ks. v, 18; Cv. v, 24); \'ed. asnoti, Sk. 
asnute reaches, arrh'es; gains, obtains; visits; masters; offers; 
enjoys; peivades, penetrates: acciinuilates. — (/;) asa bhojane (Ks. 
ix, 51; Cv. ix, 40): asudti eats, consumes; dsayuti causes to eat, 
feeds; dianam eating, asandyd, akuidyd f. hunger, aiitd- mfn. eaten, 
asitf- an eater. 

Pa. [a) asu vydpane (Sd. 1224): asimdti, assir. pervades ] — 
{h) asa adane (Dhp. 292; Dhm. 430), asati eats, enjoys; — asa bhojane 
(Dhp. 506; Sd. 1259), bhakkhane (Dhm. 730) . asandli eats, consumes; 
asnati, asndtu, etc. ; *ahhali, cf. ahhamdnci- eating. 

Pk. anhai, anhdi eats, consumes; enjoys (:Pa. *ahhaH)] {a) 
asa'i, asae pervades. — {b) asai eats, consumes, enjoys. 

4«- \/A§ 

Sk. asati (Ks. i, 934 b), asate goes, moves; shines; takes or 
receives; — cf. Vas (a) below. 

49- Vas 

Sk. (a) asa gati-diply- dddnesu (Ks. i, 934), gatau (Cv. i, 608) 
asati, asate moves, goes; shines; receives, takes;— cf. as above. 

{h) asa bhuvi (Ks. 4 i, 56; Cv. ii, 25): dsti is; exists; abides; 
happens ; becomes. 

I avati gatikarma N. II, ly, avater gatyaphasya Y. 1 . 17; avalir gatikarmdY . X.2Q, 

^ asnute, asat, dsta, dnaie, anat vyaptikarmS, N. II, 18; aii^ah adhye^andkarmd 
N. HI. 21. 
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(c) asu ksepane (Ks. iv, lOo; Cv. iv, 49); dsyaii throws, casts; 
drives or frightens away; dsabam throwing, sending, a shot. 

Pa. {a) asa [gatiyam) diiy-dddnesn ca (Sd. 956) • asati moves ; 
shines ; receives. 

(b) aso hhiivi (Dhp. 373, Dhm. 600). aiUii, asi, asnii, auihi, 
Siinti, smase, etc. ; part. med. samdna. 

[c) asa khepane (Dhp. 453, Dhm. 693); (isii khepe (Sd. 1189); 
assati, nirassati, issdso, etc. in the sense of throwing, shooting, 
casting. 

Pk. (a) not recorded. 

(b) atthi, assi, amsi, etc.; part. med. samdna-. 

(c) assai throws, cf. assa-, asa (Sh. dsydm mouth). 

50. -v/ah 

Sk. Cliandasy- aha vydptait (Ks. v, 20): ahnoii pervades 01 
occupies. 

Notes on Pali and Prakrit roots not given above. 

Pa. acchati is, remains, etc. : Pk. accha'i remains, sits, has been 
compared to Sk. lechati} and also to Sk. dste (cf. asa npavssane, 
Sd. 973: dsati, acchati), but is more nearlj^ related to Sk. dkseti, 
see Turner,^ Nepali Dictionary^ s.v. chanu. 

Pa. atho pi anda andatthe (Dhm. 158) : only to explain the 
genesis of Pa. a.nda- egg. (Cf. Kacc-v 6O5 (Mmd).) 

Pa. annvi'dhd aniikarane (Sd. 1148); ann-vidhiyyati imitates; 
anu-vidhi-yati ioWows, < anu-\-vidhd (i.e. vi-\-'\/dhd). See under 

VoKA below. 

Pa. antardrati (v.l. santardrati) interrupts < denoui. of antara-, 
cf. Sk. antar-ayaii comes between (through anidr and ayati). Form 
given in Kacc-v .(41. 

Pa. appoti, see under -v/ap below. 

Pa. aticchati passes along: Amg. a'uchat, is after the analog}' of 
ati-gacchati: — gafa-: gacchati :: ita-\ cf. CPD., p. 80. 

Pk. Amg. avibddei, ambddi{y)a- anoints; rejects, despises; 
reproaches, scolds. Cf. Sk. dimdtah, dmrdfakah the hog-pum: Pa. 
ambdtako, Pk. ambddaga-, ambddaya-, *ambdda-, whence deiiom. 
in the sense of sourness (cf. dmfa-), acidity, acid speech, etc. ; cf. 
Kohkahi nx, dnibadnl driving away, Marathi dmbadnS to drive, beat. 


1 Pischel §480. 

2 See also his ‘ Sanskrit ak.^eli and Pali acchati in Modem ludo-Ai yan ’, Bull. S.O.S, 
VIII, 1936, pp. 795-812, wheiein he discusses the previous suggestions of the origin 
of Jacch- {>.Jstlia-, s/gam-, .Jg-, as-, as-) as well, with full bibliographical 
indications. 
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Pk, agghavai (He. 4, 169) as a dhv. for purayati fills, fulfils, cf. 
agghavi{y)a- filled up, completed: Marathi asugha all, the whole, 
dghvd all, entire, Kohkarii nx. avghd all, whole; whatever. 
Cf. Pk. uggha-vai (v.l. for above, He. 4, 169). 

Pk. agghddai (dhv. for purayati, He. 4, i6g) fills; cf. Sk. lex. 
dghrdta- satiated, dghrdnam satiety, whence Pk. fulfilment, comple- 
tion, filling. 

Pk. aithdi, atthde, atthdamti, part, atihdamta- setting < Sk. 
dstam eti sets : Pa. attham-eti. 

Pk. appdhai teaches; advises, gives information < Sk. d-prdrtha- 
yati, see Pischel § 286. 

Pk. ahbhidai, cf. hhidai meets, has given rise to many words 
in the modem Indo- Aryan languages, see Tumer-N.D., s.v. bhirnu, 
478 a 9 ~^ 7 > connected with I-A. *bhita-, *bhtta-, *bhitpi-, and 
*bhetta-. 

Pk. abbhutta'i (dhv. for sndti, He. 4, 14; and for pra- -\/DiP-, 
He. 4, 153) bathes; brightens. In the sense of a bath, cf. 
above and -v/uk?, \/uS’Ch below; whence extension to polish, 
brightness in the second dhv. 

Pk. allat, ci. ,0-allamti (dhv. for Vnam according to PSM, p. 93) 
is connected with ava-\-*calyate. 

Pk. alliva'i offers (dhv. for arpayati. He. 4, 39) < vSk. *dlipati, see 
Pischel, §§ 196, 485. 



THE VAISHNAVA CULT IN INDIA 

By K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
I. Introductory 

The search for eternal immortal divine bliss by India has been 
of a varied character. But the search which has persisted right 
through her spiritual history is the search through the way of 
devo'tion {Bhakti Mdrga). Devotion may be towards any aspect of 
Godhead, but in mediaeval and modem India it has centred round 
Vishnu and Siva. We have discussed the Saiva schools of Hinduism 
elsewhere and propose to deal here with the Vaishnava schools of 
Hinduism. 

Though the Hindu religion is often said to be polytheistic and 
its pantheon is a crowded one, yet it is well-known that it realized 
the gods as aspects of the Supreme Being and that it is hence mono- 
theistic. Nay, it is equally well-known that it realized and taught 
Godhead in its impersonal aspect as well as in its personal aspect- 
Thus we must know the entire gamut of spiritual realization in 
India if we are to understand Hinduism aright. The Veda itself 
reduced the number of gods to thirty-three and then to three and 
then to one and then to the Absolute by a process of analysis as 
well as by a process of intuition. The Trimurthis themselves are 
sometimes described as three Beings and sometimes as a three- 
faced Being. 

The Vaishnava cult, Uke the Saiva cult, has its roots in the 
Vedas, though 'its blossoming i^in the Agamas and theTantras. 
The statement in the i\itareya Arafliyaka that Agni is the lowest of 
the gods and Vishnu is the highest (agnir devanam avamo vishnuh 
prathamah) shows this tmth. The Purusha Sookta specially exalts 
Godhead in the Vishnu aspect. In the Chandogya tJpanishad the 
Dahara Vidya relates to the worship of the lotus-eyed deity manifest 
in the solar orb. There are many other Upanishads devoted to 
the glorification and adoration of Vishnu and of his incarnations 
and especially of his incarnations as Narasimha and Rama and 
Elrishna. 

The cult known as the Bhagawata or the Pancharatra or the 
Satwata cult is one of the main tributaries of Hinduism and has 
been flowing from the very earliest times. It took its stand on the 
aspect of sattwa which includes non-injury, harmony, happiness, 
insight, and love. It stressed emotion rather than intellect or 
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conduct. Intellect and conduct were no doubt important and even 
indispensable but they must- be subordinated to emotion. 

11 . I'he Ki'y-iilcds in (he Veda 

The Rig \ eda it.<ch' ivJ’cis to Sinddlia in X, 15 ^Sraddham Devah 
yajamanah upasate). TIu- vSukla Yajui veda sa}’s that it is Sraddha 
(faith) that leads up to Tmth (Sraddluu a sat 3 'am apyate). The 
Sama Veda saj's that Sraddha is tlu- mother anti Mantra is the father 
(Sraddha inata mainih pita). T 1 k‘ IMalnlbharatu savs that Sraddha 
itself is the great God (Daivutam hi niahat sraddha— Sautipan’a, 
chapter RIX). Sraddha and bhakti and dhjTina go together. The 
Kaivalya Upani.shad says that avi* nni.st know tiod by their aid 
(Sraddhabhakti jnana yogad araiihi). These u'ords along with the 
words Karma and Yajna and Tapas and Yoga and Prapathi and 
Tyaga and Jnana form the key-words of the Hindu religion so far 
as Sadhanas are concerned. I'rom the point of \-iew of the soul and 
its goal of GcKlhcad the key-words are Atman, Purusha, Deva, 
Iswara, Sakti, Maya, Prakriti, bila, l)ava, iMiikti, and Brahman. 

111. The Biul^aioata 

The Bhagawata is the supreme scripture of devotion and is the 
source of all the later nianife.stations of Bhakti in 1 ndia. Its greatness 
consists in its power of fusion or s^^l 1 he.sis and its burning fervour 
of faith and devotion. It says that the bord is called Brahma, 
Paramitma, and Bhagawan — thus combining the concepts of the 
Absolute and the Immanent and the J'ranscendcmt a.s])ects of God. 
Ihe bord is formless and yet has forms. Stijneiue self-flett*rmination 
belongs to Him and to Him alone All oilier bodies are made of 
sensuous matter but His bod}’ is ajirrikrita or snpersensnous. 
Whatever body is icssumc'd b\' Him, He is inlinite and eternal 
Satchidananda. The North Indian scliool of Vaishnava Philosophy 
says thm He has got Swarupa or Para vSakli, Tatastha or Jiva Sakti, 
and Bahiranga or Maya Sakti eorrespomling to tin; orb and the rays 
and the reflections of the Sun. It sa}'s further that the Swarupa 
Saktis of Bhagawan are Sandhini and vSamvid ami Hladini or Rasa. 

IV. The Bhakti Siilras 

Mr. E. T. Sturdy says in his introdnet i< >11 1 o the Bhnkii Sufras of 
Navadci. One of the current objections which jiasses freeb' amongst 
people who have_ not inquired for themselves, but who through 
bias for some particular religion or cult arc* an.'cioxis to throw discredit 
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Upon other creeds, is that the Indian religions and philosophies show 
marvellous ingenuity but no heart, no love, such as Christ taught. 

One need only consider that the wants of the human heart 

are everywhere the same to feel convinced that no system of religion 
belonging to so highly civilized, sensitive and emotional a race could 
omit the doctrine of love, the doctrine of the heart, as the com- 
plement to the doctrine of the understanding’. It took a long 
time for the Western mind to realize this simple truth. It is clear 
that the Hindu doctrine of Bhakti was the earlier birth and that the 
current of devotion flowed from East to West rather than from West 
to East. Mr. Sturdy says; 'Bhakti Yoga then, the "Doctrine of 
Salvation by Dove and Devotion’’ will everywhere be found per- 
meating Indian thought. There is no need to try and account for its 
derivation by forced processes from a belated Christian doctrine of 
faith, which found its way into India in some way or other. It is 
far more probable that the Indian doctrine of love found its way to 
Judaea, perhaps through Buddhist priests who wandered far and 
wide, m the reign of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka, and by his 
direction to Judaea, Alexandria, etc. for details as to which the Asoka 
inscriptions can be studied’. 

Another important feature to bear in mind is that the Bhakti 
Sadliana is, like all the Hindu religious Sadhanas, a means of realiza- 
tion. The West has hardly realized the need of anubhava (realiza- 
tion). Mr. Sturdy — ^to quote again from his admirable introduction 
to the Narada Bhakti Sutras — says ; ‘ The aspiration to realization 
{anuhhuti) hardly enters the minds of modem Western people. So 
far are we from any kind of genuine devotion that the thought of 
such a thing is strange and startling to us. Yet what can any 
system be which does not point clearly to realization as attainable 
here and nowl .... In these many methods to realization 
the Eastern mind for ages has been intensely practical. In them 
the Western mind has become hopelessly unpractical’. 

This si^ficant stress on realization is what distinguishes the 
Hindu religious mind and makes it unique in every way. In India 
philosophy and religion have never had any divorce or judicial 
separation but have been one and the same. 'The Hindu doctrine of 
Bhakti is thus more than, and different from, the Christian doctrine 
of faith and even the Christian doctrine of love. It is no doubt 
true that the Christian mystics have by means of their inner ex- 
perience lifted the Christian doctrine to lofty heights of self-realiza- 
tion. But it is Hindu thought that has stressed very clearly the 
need for that inner alchemy by which the world is transmuted into 
Godhead and the soul is made one with the Oversoul here and now. 
Mr. Sturdy emphasizes the same truth in a clear and striking way: 
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'It is not implied that modem Christianity holds out no hope of 
realization, but it sounds far off, and in Protestantism especially 
points out no definite systematic and graduated steps. Too m^uch is 
: eft to be accomplished through mere dying, since it offers no chances 
by being born again in this world; but can dying teach any more 
than sleeping? Do we wake any wiser than we dropped asleep? 
There is only one kind of dying which is effective, that is dymg 
during life: the change of bodies is merely incidental, and alters 
nothing except surroundings’. 

The great value of the Bhakti Sutras lies in the fact that they 
are as intimately connected with the monistic system of thought 
as with the dualistic systems of thought. Indeed we may say 
of them in the words of the Gita ; Mayi sarvan idam protam sutre 
manigan^ iva (All this is strang on me as precious gems are stnjng 
on a string). But as the stringing of the stones means the piercing 
of their hard layers by a hole made by a diamond pin (to adapt a 
famous line in Kalidasa’s Raghtivamsa — manau vajrasamutkeerne 
sutrasyevasthi me gathih), even so the Bhakti Sutras, form a 
diamond pin piercing through the hardness of the systems so as to 
enable them to attain proximity and harmony and unity. Mr. Sturdy 
says: ‘ Throughout these three divisions (Duality, Non-duality with a 
distinction, and Non-duality) runs Bhakti, love and devotion, which 
by giving them their fire makes them living systems. Consequently 
v^ous books have been written adapting Bhakti to these three 
views of the doctrine of the Upanishads. The Sandilya Sutra does 
for the non-dualist what the Narada Sutra does for the dualist. 
Since, however, all scriptures are written in such a form that according 
to the attitude of the mind they are capable of either the dualistic 
or non-dualistic interpretation, so the dualistic Narada Siitra can 
be read by a non-dualist. This is also the case with the Christian 
scriptures’. 

It is thus the peculiar distinction of the Bhakti Sutras that, Uke 
tht TrivepT, they form the point of junction of three schools of thought 
which, but for them, might for ever have flowed apart. Mr. Sturdy 
says well: ‘For the non-dualist the lover becomes an ocean of love, 
the concrete becomes abstract; the true and permanent state of 
which our nature consists, but which we do not recognize through 
nescience. From nescience arises egoity (“I” and "mine”), and the 
very idea is a limitation of love. Merged in ,that ocean of love 
and bliss, all separation, all individualism vanishes. It is found 
existing — as it always in reality exists — alone, without a second. 
Men often fall hack from the grand abstraction of the adwaita-r-^o«- 
duality through not having recognized along with it the corresponding 
fire of Bhakti’ ’ 
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V. South Indian Vaishnavism 

The South Indian Vaishnava teachers and saints developed some 
speckd aspects of Vaishnavism. After the terrific onslaught by 
Buddhism on the ancient undue emphasis on Karma, Sri Sankara- 
charya routed Buddhism and restored Karma and showed how it 
led to Jnana. The Adwaita school was followed by the South 
Indian Vishistadwaita and the Dwaita schools with their emphasis 
on Bhakti. Nathamuni, Yamunacharya, Sri Ramanujacharya, 
Sri Vedanta Desiha, and Sri Manavala Mahamuni developed the 
South Indian Vaishnavism. Apart from sectarian and sub-sectarian 
differences, the main ideas of the Vishistadwaitic system are as 
follows. 'God alone exists. Chit (souls) and Achit (matter) form 
His body and are His Prakaras or modes. He is the Se^ (prin- 
cipal) and they are Sesha (subordinate). He is the Niyamaka 
(control) and they are Niyamya (controlled) . In regard to matter, 
Vishistadwaita affirms evolution (Parinama) whereas Adwaita affirms 
apparent variation (Vivarta). The Nirg^na texts in the Vedas 
merely mean that God has no bad qualities. The southern school 
elaborated the ideas of Prapathi (self -surrender to God) and Kain- 
karya (service to God). The elements of Prapathi are said to 
be (i) resolving to do what will please Him, (2) giving up what 
will displease Him, (3) faith in His protective power, (4) prayer for 
protection, (5) self-surrender to Him, and (6) self-helplessness. 

VI. North Indian Vaishnavism 

The northern school of Vaishnavism consists of the followers of 
Ramananda, Vallabhacharya, and Sree Chaitanya. Ramananda 
lived in the fourteenth century. He spread the worship of Rama. 
The northern school of Vaishnavism was a social leveller. 
Ramananda's disciples were drawn from all the castes. In the 
Vallabha sect the object of worship is Bala Gopala. Vallabha 
belonged to the seventeenth century. Earlier than him was Sri 
Chaitanya who belonged to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Hfe emphasized the worship of Radha Krishna. The adoration of 
Chaitanya has become a sort of family worship throughout Orissa 
and largely in Bengal. Radha is the principle of blissful devotion. 
The concept of Prema and the concept of Kama are poles apart. 
In Kama the goal is pleasure to oneself. In Prema the goal is the 
joy of the Beloved. 

Chaitanya's teaching marks a distinct trend in the cult of 
devotion. VTiile Ramanuja stressed the aspect of Kainkarya 
(service to God), Chaitanya stressed the aspect of Prema Bhakti 
(pure and sweet love of God). All the rctsas are turned towards God 
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and Bhakti Rasa is the supreme Rasa and is called also the Ujjwala 
Rasa (the shining Rasa). The bhss of Qod-love has an ascending 
scale denoted by the Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya, and Madhurya 
aspects of devotion. The illustrious examples were JBhishma, 
Daruka, Arjuna, Yasoda, and the Gopis. The Gopis exemplify the 
Madhurya Rasa. They knew that it was the divine Bliss that had 
become the divine Beauty of Sri Krishna and evoked their divine 
Rove. They forgot their very bodies and all their worldly ties. 
They felt as pure souls in pure enjoyment of the ever-pure, ever- 
blessed, ever-blissful Oversoul. The Gopi who was detained at home 
was united in soul with the Oversoul even earlier than the Gopis who 
enjoyed the divine notes of the flute divine. Chaitanya felt and 
taught and showed that the Madhurya Rasa is the supreme goal of 
life. The Bengal school of Vaishnavism teaches the doctrine of the 
Achintyabhedabheda relation of the divine sakti to God Vishnu. 
Jiva Goswami says in his SarvasamvdcUni that Juana is God’s 
Swarupa Sakti. 

Wliile the southern school stresses Prapathi as the supreme 
Sadhana, the northern school makes it the first ste]> in the group of 
Vaidhi Bhakti Sadhanas. Above it are the nine forms of Bhakti : 
Sravana, Kirtana, Smarana, Padasevana, Arohana, Vandana, Dasya, 
Sakhya, and Atmanivcdana. Such Vaidhi Bhakti eventtially be- 
comes Raganuga Bhakti or Prema Bhakti or Madhuiya Bhakti. 
It is a spontaneous and ceaseless flow of ecstatic devotion. Even 
after liberation the divine flow of devotion continues and is the real 
summum horntm of existence. 

VII. Devotion as the supreme human emotion 

In Rasa there is thus an impersonal and supersensuous element 
of bliss. That is why the joy of Rasa and the bliss of Bhakti are 
alike, and Viswanatha says in his Sahitya Darpana that the joy of 
Rasa is the younger brother of the bliss of the realization of God 
(Brahmananda Sahodarah). We should look at divine bliss from 
the point of view 6f the bliss of the liberated soul and from the 
point of view of the bliss of God. The bliss of the liberated soul 
flows as devotion while the bliss of God flows as grace. But the 
essence of devotion as well as of grace is bliss. 

The soul’s forgetftilness of its nature and destiny is due to 
Maya Sakti including its Avarana vSakti (which unveils the nature of 
the soul anci of the Oversoul) and its Vikshepa Sakti (which projects 
the universe and involves us in Sauisara). Northern Vaishnavism 
does not deny the Impersonal aspect of Brahman but stresses the 
Perjsonal aspect because of its Hladini Sakti (charming beauty and 
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bliss) wMch includes the states of loving and being loved. God is 
not only the object of love but is the perfect lover. Love is the 
highest and loveliest thing in the world but its objects here are 
impermanent. But God is eternal and His love is eternal and His 
grace is infinite. He alone is Infinite Beauty and Love and Bliss. 
He alone is the supreme object of our love and He alone can 
confer infinite bliss on us. _ 

God can as easily come into the plane of vision as into the 
plane of the mind. He is as far from the plane of mind and speech 
(Avangmanasagochara) as He is from the plane of vision (Adrisya). 
We cannot command Him to come to our level. But out of grace 
He can, if He pleases, come into the plane of our mind or our vision 
or our speech (Yamevaisha vrunute tena labhyah). But purity of 
the mind and the senses is_ required for beholding _IBm. In the 
case of persons of impure mind and senses He is invisible as He is 
hidden by Yogamava (Naham Prakasassarvasya Yogamaya Sama- 
vritah— Gita, VII, 25). But His pure devotees can behold Him and 
He is in them and they are in Him (Gita, IX, 29). 

Thus Prema Bhakti is regarded as the highest emotion of man 
as if the really divine aspect of his nature. Its distinctiveness is 
that it is happy in the happiness of the Beloved and that there is no 
element of selfishness in it. This trait is called Akinchanyam (self- 
surrender). Such love kindles grace into active functioning and 
the Lord rejoices in such a devotee (bhagavatopi ananda chamat- 
karita tasya bhakteh sruyate). The Lord says that He is 
Bhaktaparadheena (devoted to His devotees), Asvatantra (self- 
enslaved to them), and Sadhubir grasta hridayah (with his heart 
stolen away by them) (Bhagawat, IX, 4, 63). The Lord has more 
joy in such love than in His infinite power (aiswarya). 

Thus the Rasa of Bhakti which is the supreme Rasa is the 
Madhurya Rasa (quintessential sweetness of bliss). Its ^^'’^thly 
counterpart is the joy that we experience w'hen _ seeing the fuU 
moon. In love of woman the pure love of beauty is often colomed 
by the tinted lights of sex Maotion. But love in regard to God 
is pure and sweet beyond measure. It may take the foi^ of Santi 
(tranquillity), Dasya (service), Sakhva (comradeship), Vatsalya 
affection), and Madhurya (love), but all these reaHzations are pure 
through and through, though the most ecstatic bhss is tasted 
in the Madhurya realization called Mahabhava which was_ the 
mood of the Gopis. Such bhava is called Kantabhava or Pnyata 
or Prema or Para Bhakti or Parama Bhakti and such a devot^ is 
called Ekanti or Paramaikanti. The Ma^urya Rasa is described 
by Jiva Goswami in his Ujjvala NRamani as the Ujjwala (shimng) 
Rasa. He expands the same idea in his Lalita Madhava also. 
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Santi, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya, and Madhurya are all Sthayi- 
bhavas (permanent emotional moods) in aesthetics (Rasa Sastra) 
Each one of them is a Divya Rati (divine bliss). Out of such Sthayi- 
bhavas, Santi is the lowest for it concentrates on the Aiswarya asp 4 t 
of God. The others concentrate on His Madhurya aspect. The 
Kantabhava relates to the highest Madhurj’-a Rasa. The above- 
said Sthayibhavas have their Vibhavas (stimulating causes) and 
Anubhavas (external manifestations) and Vyabhicharibhavas 
(changing minor moods). A Sihdytbhdva is called so because it 
pervades and colours all the other moods just as the ocean makes 
saltish the waters of the rivers flowing into it. 

Viruddhairaviruddhair va bhavair vichchidyate na yah | 
Atma bhavam nayatyanyan sa sthayi Ravanakarah B 

As the object of Bhakti is God while the object of love is a 
woman, the former is pure and perfect and unselfish while elements 
of impurity and imperfection and selfishness cling to the latter. 

The other Rasas (hasya, karuna, bhayanaka, bhibhatsa, 
raudra, vira, and adbhuta) are only feeder Rasas and must enhance 
the five Mukhya Rasas (Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya, and 
Madhurya). Coleridge’s famous stanza may be recalled in this 
connection, though it relates to earthly love : 

‘All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

All are but ministers of Rove 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 

I referred above to Vibhavas, Anubhavas, and Vyabhichari- 
bhavas. Vibhavas are either Alambana Vibhavas (principal stimu- 
lants) or Uddipana Vibhavas (accessory stimulants). The Alambana 
Vibhava is God who is Eternal and Supreme Beauty and Rove and 
Bliss ; and the Uddipana Vibhavas are His infinite gracious qualities 
and wonderful manifestations [Vibhutis). How can any Sringdta 
Rasa (human love) in relation to a human being come up to the level 
of the iiifinite bHss of Krishna Prema Rasa ? The Anubhavas are 
tears of joy, hair standing on end in delight, radiance of face, joy of 
song and dance, etc. etc. The Bhagawata says : 

'The heart which does not, on hearing the names of God, 
show itself in a new radiance of face and tears of joy in the eyes 
and hair standing on end under the emotional stress of delight, 
is but a stone.’ (Bhagawata, II, 3, 24.) 

The 33 Vyabhicharibhavas also can be understood and realized 
as applicable to the Bhakti Rasa. 
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The Bhagawata, dearly tells us that Bhakti is the supreme Rasa 
(Anandarasasuudaram ; VII, i, 2) and that the Bhakta is the supreme 
Rasika (Pibata bhagawatam rasam alayam muharaho rasika bhuir 
bhavukah ; I, i, 3), It is when we approach the devotion of the 
Gopis with the abovesaid intellectual and emotional equipment 
that we can understand its true glory. Kama or Desire aims at 
one’s own pleasure but Bhakti or Devotion aims solely at the bliss of 
the Beloved. That is why it is said in the Bhagawata that the 
true lovers of God do not want heaven (Naka Prishta) or even 
liberation (Apunarbhava) but prefer to have the supreme bhss of 
prayer and praise and meditation and devotion. 




A NOTE ON PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT UNDER 
THE SULTANATE OF DELHI 

By Anii, Chandra Banerjre 

It is very difficult to give any satisfactory account of the system 
of provincial government under the Turkish Sultans of Delhi, for 
there was, really speaking, no well-defined system which can be 
analyzed from the theoretical point of view. Neither the position of 
the provincial governor, nor the functions of the officers appointed 
by him or acting under his authority, can be precisely determined 
from the careless and unsystematic chronicles which constitute the 
only source of our information. 

During the early da3’’s of Islam the administration of the 
conquered provinces was entrusted to reliable governors. The 
great Khalifah Umar was so anxious 'to keep his governors straight 
and steady that he would not even allow them to buy land or build 
houses in their provinces’.^ He also 'introduced the system of 
muqasamah, that is to say, he caused to be noted down everything 
that the governors, starting from'their provinces, possessed, and then 
he compelled them, on their return, to give back to the treasury half 
of the sum they brought with them’.^ His successors, less stern 
and strong and more inclined to tolerate necessary abuses, relaxed 
their control, and the influence of the provincial governors necessarily 
grew. The result was the disruption of the Islamic world and the 
rise of the so-called 'Minor Dynasties'. 

Muslim political philosophers divided Provincial Governorship 
into two classes *- -'one which is limited in its powers and the other 
which is unlimited and undefined in its powers Limited Governor- 
ship consisted in the governor bearing command over the troops 
and carr5dng on the administrative work, but_ neither exercising 
judicial functions nor presiding over the financial department nor 
representing the Caliph in religious matters In India under the 
Turkish Sultans the provincial governors, generally speaking, 
belonged to the'second category, for they probably exercised judicial 
functions and certainly presided over the financial department. 

In Muslim Political Philosophy we come across a third class_of 
Governorship- -Governorship by usurpation [Imaratu-i-Istila).^ 
‘ Political adventurers wrested provinces from the lawful authorities, 

1 Khttda Bukhifth, History of Islamic Civilization, p. 254. 

2 Ibid., pp, 255-6. 3 Ibid., p. 257. ^ Ibid., p. 258. ^ Ibid., p. 260. 
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retained them by force of arms and denied the authority of the 
Caliph. When driven to straights the Caliph acknowledged and 
confirmed them in their dominion on condition of their owning his 
spiritual and religious supremacy'. Students of Medieval Indian 
History will find in such a Governorship an analogy of the position 
enjoyed by many Muslim satraps and Hindu vassal chiefs of the 
Bmperors of Delhi. 

Readers of the Persian chronicles dealing with the history of the 
Sultanate of Delhi often come across the words W Hay at, Iqtd, 'WSM 
and Muqti. The first two words are used to indicate a province, 
while the other two stand for provincial governors.^ The word 
WdU is used in old Islamic literature to denote a governor. The 
author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadl^ used the word Ndzim to denote 
provincial governors under the Sultanate of Delhi, but -it- is an 
obvious anachronism, for the word came into general use during the 
Timurid period.® Iqtd generally means ‘an assignment of revenue 
conditiopal on military service’, but sometimes it stands also -for 
‘administrative charges, and not mere assignments’.* Muqti means 
the holder of an administrative charge. Whether there were dif- 
ferences in status or functions between the Wdll and the Muqti is 
not very clear.® 

In this connection, we may refer to the prevalent practice of 
describing the Sultanate of Delhi as a feudal organization.® Most of 
the modem writers on the subject employ the terminology of 
Feudalism in describing the character and administrative mechanism 
of the Empire over which ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad 
Tughluq ruled. Thus, provinces are spoken of as fiefs, a dose 
analogy is drawn between the Turkish amirs and the barons of 
feudal Europe, and provincial satraps are represented as the Eastern 
patterns of the Dukes of Normandy and Burgundy. There is no 
doubt that the provincial governors had to maintain a body of troops 
for the Sultan’s service; it cannot be denied that in most cases they 
actually exercised absolute authority as semi-independent potentates. 
Does tliis similarity between them and those over-mighty subjects 
who defied the authority of the Eancastrian kings and dragged 


1 The designation Naih Sultan is sometimes used. 

2 Bayley, History of Gujarat, p. 38. 

5 Sir J. N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p, 57. 

4 W. H. Moreland's article in Journal of Indian History, VoL VII, 1928, p. i. 

5 Moreland [Md,, p. 7) criticizes Dr. K. R, Qanungo's view {Sher Shah, pp.349-5<^) 
that the difference was one of distance from the capital, and comes to the conclusion 
that ‘this view is not borne out by detailed analysis of the language of the chronicles 

® For an elaborate criticism of this practice, see Moreland's article referred to 
above. 
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England into the Wats of the Roses, entitle us to speak of Feudalism 
in Medieval India ? The similatity, in fact, is more apparent than 
real. First, the provincial governors were appointed by the Sultans 
and could be removed by them. There are a few instances of 
hereditary succession ^ ; there are also cases in which governors 
refused to leave their provinces and revolted;® These are exceptions 
occasioned by the weakness of central authority. On the other 
hand, instances of appointment, dismissal and transfer at the 
Sultans’ pleasure are too numerous to be mentioned here. Could 
any feudal king of Europe appoint, dismiss or transfer his barons in 
a similar way? The position of the barons was strictly hereditary; 
they did not owe it to the favour of the kings.® Nor could a 
baron be deprived of his fief except as a punishment for disloyalty 
No French king could transfer the Duke of Burgundy to Normandy. 
Secondly, in feudal Europe the loyalty of the mesne tenants was 
due, at the first instance, to their feudal lords who might utilize it 
even against the king.® The provincial subjects of the, Turkish 
Sultans, however, owed their allegiance to the rulers of Delhi, not to 
their viceroys in the provincial capitals. No doubt disloyal governors 
could sometimes utilize the services of the soldiers at their disposal 
as well as of many inhabitants of the territories under their control. 
It must be remembered, however, that in those days the arm> was 
generally composed of adventurers and mercenaries, and that many 
reckless and ambitious inhabitants of the provinces were generally 
eager to improve their prospects by espousing the cause of the man 
who seemed likely to win the contest. Finally the provincial gover- 
nors had to pay no feudal taxes (such as aids, reliefs, etc.) to the 
Sultans, nor could they exact these taxes from the tenants in their 
'fiefs’. Under these circumstances is it not altogether misleading to 
speak of the Sultanate of Delhi as a 'feudal’ State? The practice 
seems to have originated in an imitation of Tod’s description of the 
so-called Feudalism in Rajputana.* 

We have described the semi-independent provincial governors 
as potentates practically exercising absolute authority over the vast 

1 Specially in Bengal, where the control of Delhi was always nominal. 

2 Cf . the revolt of ' Ani-ul-Mnlk, governor of Ondh and author of a valuable work 
on provincial administration entitled Munshat-i-Mdhru, during the reign of 
.iuhammad Tughluq. See Baraui's account in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, 
pp, 246-9. 

® We are not speaking of new creations. 

^ Compare the case of Richard II and Henry of Lancaster. 

5 It was to provide a remedy for this danger to the Monarchy that William the 
Conqueror introduced the famous Oath of Salisbury. 

® Crooke's edition of Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. I, Introduction. Rajputana Gazetteer 
(Mewar). 
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areas entrusted to them. As in the case of the Timurid Subahdars/ 
their ‘essential duties were to maintain order, to help the smooth 
and successful collection of revenue ^ and to execute the royal 
decrees and regulations’. Their actual authority often varied in 
proportion to the distance of their provinces from the capital ^ and 
the strength of the Sultan whom they were called upon to serve. 
Their military duties were certainly more pressing than their civil 
duties, for they had nof 'only to suppress rebellions and disorders 
within their own provinces, but also to keep their contingents ready 
for the summons of the capital.^ We may assume that the actual 
government of the rural areas was carried on by Hindti and Muslim 
zemindars.® 

The history of the Sultanate of Delhi may be most conveniently 
studied as the story of the gradual expansion and consolidation of an 
imperial power, followed by the inevitable decline. The current 
distinction between the Sultanate of the Turks and the empire of 
the Timurids is, as Sir Wolseley Haig pointed out, 'not entirely 
accurate, or satisfactory, for it suggests that the earlier Muslim rulers 
were content with a comparatively small kingdom in the neighbour- 
hood of their capital, whereas for nearly half a century they ruled 
virtually the whole sub-continent of India, two at least of them being 
emperors of India in a truer sense than any of the first four Timurids, 
and the ruin of their empire covered the greater part of India with a 
number of independent Muslim States'.® And yet Sir Wolseley 
Haig came to the conclusion that ‘imperial rule was not character- 
istic of the sovereigns of Delhi during the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries'. It is necessary to examine tlie truth of this 
statement. 

During the first century of their rule the Sultans of Delhi were 
‘consolidating and extending their authority’, not like provincial 
kings trying to assert effective authority over recalcitrant elements 
within the comparatively narrow boundaries of their kingdoms, but 


1 Sir J. N. Sirkar, ibid,, p. 57. 

2 Muhammad Tughluq recalled Qutlugh Khan, governor of Devagiri, because 
'vast sums of the revenue were lost through the speculations' of his officials. Elliot 
and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 251. 

3 Compare the case of Bengal. This was one of the important reasons which led 
Muhammad Tughluq to transfer his capital to Devagiri, a more central place than 
Delhi. 

4 Muhammad Tughluq summoned troops from SamSna, Amroha, Baran, Kol 
and Ahmedabad in order to help him against ‘Ain-ul-Mulfc. 

6 Cf. the description of the condition of the villages during the 'limurid period 
given by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. (/6z<i., pp. 55-6.) His remarks apply to our period 

as well. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, Pireface, p. v. 
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like imperial conquerors seeking to bring a continent tmder their 
domination. It is not for a king with a limited vision or a narrow 
outlook to establish an empire. The Arab rulers of Sind and the 
Yamini kings of the Punjab ruled over provincial kingdoms for 
many years, but they did not venture far into the heart of India 
at the head of aggressive armies. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
bossessed immense resources and brilliant military talents, but he 
ould not appreciate the intoxicating romance of empire-building. ^ 
And yet Mu‘izz-ud-din Muhammad, the commander of the army of 
the obscure principality of Ghur, inferior to Mahmud in military 
talents and equipments, suffering preliminary reverses at the hands 
of his Indian adversaries, finally succeeded in establishing Muham- 
madan hegemony over a large part of Northern India within 
the comparatively brief period of thirty years (1176-1206 A.D.). 
From 1312 A.D. (when Malik Kaffir defeated and kill ed Sankara, the 
Yadava king of Devagiri) to the dater years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq, the empire of Delhi was larger in extent rhgn 
the Timurid empire during the reign of Akbar and of his two irfime- 
diate successors. 

Nor was this vast empire a mere conglomeration of isplated 
principalities, owing nominal allegiance to a titular emperor reading 
in a distant city.® Sir Wolseley Haig said,® ‘The early Muhammadan 
kingdom of Delhi was not a homogeneous political entity. The great 


1 This statement refers, of course, to his relations with India. Prof. Habib 
remarks, ‘His real aim was the establishment of a Turko-Persian Empire and the 

Indian expeditions were a means to that end N. conquest was intended 

because no conquest was possible. A Muslim government over the country was 
beyond the region of practical politics without a native Muslim population to 
support it '. {Sultan Mahmud of Ghqznin, p. 72.) And yet drcumstances had 
hardly altered when Mu'izz-ud-din Muhdmmad brought ‘a Mitslim government over 
the country ’ (i.e. India) within 'the re^on of practical potitics’. 

2 Dr. K. R. Qanungo remarks : ‘Neither well-defined administrative units nor any 
machinery of administration for the provinces existed at all. . . . The country, 
in spite of its subjection to one ruler, was cut up into innumerable mutually repellent 
semi-feudal states held by arrogant soldiers, without any civil authority to r-htx't- 
their ambition and misdeeds’. (SAer Shah, pp. 349-50.) In the first place, how could 
provincial governors reailize taxes systematic^dy and without any between 
themselves, if there were no ‘well-defined administrative units'? Secondly, Dr. 
Qanungo himself says that ‘there was certainly a provincial diwan and perhaps too 
a provincial qazi’ ; moreover, there were innumerable tax-collectors as weU as the 
guardians of law and order in the army. How, then, can we say that there was 
no ‘machihery of admini-dration' ? Finally, how could Muhammad Tughluq recall 
Qutlugh Eihan, governor of Devagiri, if there was no ‘dvil authority’ to ‘check the 
ambition and misdeeds’ of the provincial governors? It would be too much to 
expect a system of constitutional restrictions on governors’ powers in an age dominated 
by military classes and military ideas. 

s Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 87-8. 
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fiefs . . . were nuclei of Muhammadan influence, the holders of 

which discharged some of the functions of provincial governors, but 
the trans-Gangetic fiefs . . . were mere outposts of dominion' 

against the Hindus. This was an inevitable outcome of political 
realities, a necessary transitional stage in the evolution of the 
Islamic State in an alien land and amidst a hostile population. We 
may remember the position of the earls in Anglo-Saxon England, and 
of the wardens of the marches in Germany during the early Middle 
Ages. By reconciling the claims of the king with the difficulties of 
the nobles, the Turkish conquerors of those days provided for the 
integrity of the infant State as well as for its safety. When, however, 
the safety of the State was assured, its rulers took upon thefmselves 
the task of extending its sphere, directing their attention at the same 
time to the problem of strengthening their own authority upon fhe 
ambitious and powerful satraps of doubtful loyalty. Their success 
was spasmodic, but it was brilliant and enduring enough to justify 
their claim of being regarded as empire-builders. 



THE DATE OF THE REBELLIONS OF TILANG AND 
KAMPILA AGAINST SULTAN MU^IAMMAD 
BIN TUGHLAO— II 

By N. Venkata Ramanayya 
[Continued from p. 146) 

The chronology of the rebellious which has been deduced from 
the data furnished by contemporary writers such as Bami, Ibn 
Battuta and Badr-i-Chach is corroborated by the account of Futuh-us- 
Salatind a history of Mussalman kings of India in Persian verse, 
Isaniy, the author of this history, was a subject of ’Ala-ud-Din 
Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty. He was 
bom at Dehii about 1310 A.D. and at the age of sixteen, when 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tugilaq transferred his capital in 1327 A.D, 
to Dev^r, he was obliged, by the royal command, to migrate to that 
city like the other citizens of Dehli. He lived at Dev^r during the 
next quarter of the century, when, after the establishment of the 
Bahmani tliM^one at Gulburga, he composed his history in 1349-50 A.D. 
and dedicated it to his sovereign.^ Isamy was thus not only a 
contemporary of Muhammad bin Tugilaq but an eye-witness to 
several events of his reign, specially those pertaining to the history 
of the Deccan. His Futuh-us-Salatin which was written during the 
lifetime of Sultan Muhammad is the earliest account of the Sultan’s 
reign that has come down to posterity, and it corroborates, corrects 
and supplements the narratives of the contemporary as well as the 
later historians. Isamy ’s work is defective' in certain respects. In 
the first place, it gives very few dates. This may be attributed to 
the lack of facility of incorporating too many dates in a verse com- 
position. Secondly, it does not give a comprehensive account of 
the events of Sultan Muhammad’s reign. As Isamy s object is to 
describe the circumstances under which an indepaident kingdom 


1 My rliawlfs are due to the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Univereity for obtaining 
the loan of a MS. of this work from India Office I/ibrary, London; and to Mr. A, S. 
Usha, Lecturer in Persian, Madras, University, who has first discovered and brought 
the existence of the MS. to my notice, for not only initiating me into the mysteries of 
Persian language and studying the work with me, but discussing several problems 

connected with Deccan Mussalman history. , « tt 1 . . ? - 

2 See for a further account of Isamy’s family and hfe, Mr. A, S. Usha s i^amy 

Ndma (Preface). AOR, Vol. I. No. i. 
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was established in Deccan, he either narrates briefly or aUudes 
merely to incidents having no bearing on the theme of his work. 
Nevertheless, the valtie of his work cannot be easily over-estimated, 
as it considerably enriches onr knowledge of the history of the ex- 
pansion of the Mnssalman power in the Deccan during the fourteenth 
century. 

Isamy narrates the principal events of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughl'aq’s reign in the following order 

1. The accevssion of the Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of 

Tughlaq Shah. 

2. The story of the rebellion of Baha-ud-Din Garshasp. 

3. The marching of Ahmad Ayaz from Gujerat to 

Daulatabad ; and his expedition against Garshasp. 

4. The arrival of the Sultan at Daulatabad; despatch ’of 

Ahmad Ayaz against Kampila; his sudden arrival at 
Kumta. 

5. The defeat of Kampila and Baha-ud-Din at Hosdprg and 

the conquest of Hosdurg. 

6. The flight of Baha-ud-Din Garshasp to the confines of 

Dhorsamand and his capture. 

7. The march of Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Tughlaq Shah 

from Daulatabad to Dehli and the celebration of a feast. 

8. The march of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah to 

Multan for overthrowing Kishli "^an; and his winning 
of the victory. 

9. The march of Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Tughlaq Shah 

from Multan to Depalpur and the arrival of news of 
the slaying of Borah from Dakhnauti. 

10. The arrival of Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Tughlaq Shah 

at Dehli after his victory over Kishli Khan, and his 
rejoicing. 

11. The beginning of the tyranny of Sultan Muhammad Sh^ 

bin Tughlaq Shah in the city of Dehli; and the .sending 
of the people (of the city) to Devgir. 

12. The mention of silver, copper, iron and leather (currency). 

13. The arrival of Tarma Shirin in Hindustan. 

14 . The despatch of the army by Sultan Muhammad Shah bin 

Tughlaq Shah to the hill of Qarachal and the destruc- 
tion of the people. 

15. The rebellion of Syyid Jalal in Ma’bar, and his secession 

from the kingdom. The marching of Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah bin Tughlaq Shah towards Tilang. 

16. The rebellion of Shahu, Gulchandr, and Halajun in brief. 
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17. The arrival of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah at 

Dehli and the destruction of the remaining people. 

18. The story of the rebellion of ’Ain-ud-Din (’Ain-ul-Mulk) 

Mahru. 

19. The fighting of 'Ain-ud-Din with Muhammad Shah bin 

Tughlaq Shah. 

20. The rebellion of Nusrat i^an in Bidar. 

21. The leading of an expedition by Qutlugh l^an against the 

army of Nusrat :^an and Qutlugh :^an’s victory. 

22. The coming of the intelligence of the rebellion of 'Ali Shah 

to Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Tugilaq ; and the des- 
patch of troops from the city of Dehh. 

23. The marching of Qutlugh J^an from Devgir towards 

Dharur and Bidar to overthrow 'Ali Shah. 

24. The defeat of 'Ali Shah at Dharur, and his standing siege 

in the fort of Bidar. 

25. 'Ali Shah begs for safety, and the capture of the fort 

of Bidar. 

26. The expedition of ;^an-i-A’zam Alap ]^an, son of 

Qutlugh ]^an, to Chandgadah, and his chastising the 
rebels twice. 

27. The arrival of the order of the Sultan to Qutlu g h for 

sending of the people from Devgir to Dehli. 

28. The_march of Alap l^an towards Dehli and the arrival of 

'Alim-ul-Mulk in Devgir. 

29. The rebellion of Qazi Jalal and Mubarak ;^urram Mufti 

in the district of Baroda on account of injustice. 

30. Sudden attack on Muqbil at Baroda and his defeat. 

31. The battle of Aziz Elhammar with the troops of Baroda 

and the death of Khammar in the fight. 

32. The marching of the forces of Baroda to Khambayat, and 

the siege of Khambayat. 

33. The advance of Sultan Muhammad from Dehli towards 

Gujerat. 

34. The arrival of 'Alim-ul-Mulk at Bhar 5 j and bringing of the 

army out of the fort. 

35. The arrival of the forces of Baroda at Bharoi and their 

defeat. 

36. The rebellion of the people of Devgir against Sultan 

Muhammad and seizing of the government by Isma'il 
Muito. 

37. The slaying of Ahmad Lachin and Qaltash and the seizing 

of the g[ovemment by Sultan Nasir-ud-Diu Afghan. 
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38. The coming of the news of the rebellion of the army of 

Devgir to Sultan Muhammad bin Tugjjlaq Shah and his 

expedition to Devgir. 

39. The fighting of Sultan Muhammad bin Tugilaq Shah with 

Nasir-ud-Din Af gh an. 

40. The retreat of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din and his standing the 

siege in the fort of Devgir. 

41. The rebellion of Taghi in Gujerat and the return of Sultan 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah. 

42. Concerning the prisoners in the fort of Devgir; the 

oppression of Jauhar; and the march of Sartiz towards 

Gulburga. 

43. The fighting of Zafar ]^au with Sartiz ; and the winning of 

victory. 

44. The destruction of the army of Sartiz and his death in the 

fight. 

45. The accession of ’Ala-ud-Din Wad-Dunfya Abul-Mugaffar’ 

Bahman Shah. 

It is needless to point out that this account of the principal 
events of the reign of Muhammad bin TugJjlaq, as described by 
Isamy, is far from complete. It ignores several important events 
which profoundly affected the fortunes of the Dehli empire. Isamy 
himself seems to have perceived the imperfect character of his 
narrative; and in order to make amends, as it were, for the omission 
of events unconnected with the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom, he thus enumerates in order all the principal rebellions 
which convulsed the-wnpire in one of the sections in the concluding 
part of his history : 

'During the reign of this unworthy monarch, whose promises 
to any one are seldom kept, insurgents seized by force the 
whole of India and tumttlt and confusion rose on all sides. 
Audacious men lifted their heads in all places and in every 
country there arose another king. Ma’bar became a seat 
of separate government. A Sayyid became king in that 
place. Tilang having rebelled, the fort of Tilang (Warangal) 
passed away from the hands of the Turks. An apostate 
(from Islam) conquered the country of Kami ad from Guty 
as far as the boundary of Ma’bar. From Kahram, Samana 
together with the Punjab as well as the. provinces of 
Multan and Dahore were ruined. Families of pious mystics 
were cruelly oppressed in that land. A. king raised the 
(royal) canopy in DaUinauti and ascended the throne. 
The whole of Tirhat and Gaur was devastated, men being 
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struck by a wave of rebellion. Revolt spread t^oughout 
Malwa, the whole of it excepting a few places b^g recap- 
tured by the infidds. The whole country was seized by the 
Hindus, the Mussulmans creeping into the forts (for protec- 
tion) like the Hindus. In the while land of Gujerat rose 
in rebellion, the infidds increased and the Mussu lm a n s 
decrease (in power). When, at last, the oppression of the 
king passed all limits, the coimtry Marhat also turned 
against him.' ^ 

Nine rebellions are mentioned in the foregoing passage, -Hz., 
those of (i) Ma’bar, (2) Tilang, (3) Kannad, (4) Kahram, Samana, 
the Ptmjab, hahore and Multan, (5) Ha^nauti, (6) Tirhat and 
Gaur, (7) Malwa, (8) Gujerat, and (9) Marhat. Of these 2, 3, 5 and 
6 are not described by Isamy in the body. of his work; and only an 
imperfect account is given of 4 in a short section. The events 
connected with the other rebellions are narrated in detail. Nothing 
is known pf the rebellion of Tirhat and Gaur from other Muahm 


1 ♦ m * # * 


Hama Hind'dar ’ahad in nabakar 
Ki 'uhadash naskud ba kase paidar 
Giriftaad abal-i-taghallub ba zor 
Ba bar janibe khast ghaugh^ u shor 
Ba bar su dilere bar-avard sar 
Ba bar kigbware gasbt sbidie digar 
Ba Ma'bar judagank sbud tatttgab 
Sbud anja yake sayyide Pa^dsbab 
Tamarmd guzida diyar-i-Tilang 
Sbud az dast-i-Turkan Msar-i-Tilang 
Yake Murtadd iqlim-i-Kannad ^rift 
Zi Gutty u ta hadd-i~Ma'bar girift 
Zi Kabram u samana ba Pancbab 
Sbud aqsay-i-Iyabor u Multan kharab 
Tabar-i-faqiran-i-sabit qadam 
Dar an kisbwar azarda sbud az sitam 
Ba Lakbnauty andar yake Padsbab 
Bar-avard cbatr u bar-amad bagab 
Hama Tirbat u Gaur gashta mawas 
Zada mauj-i-bagbi tamarrud banas 
Hama Maluwa sbud tamarudd giray 
Girifta zi sar fcufr juz cband jay 
Sbuda gabt Hindi! kbasan sarasar diyar 
Musulman^fri Hindu kbasan dar bisar 


Ba-gasbta hama nmlk Gujarat ham 

Dar u kufr afzdn u Islam kam 

Ham akbir cbu ^^ulm-i-sbab az badd guzasbt 

Hama mtilk-i-Marhat az Q 1^ gasM. 

Isamy: 
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sources. Isamy’s statement is, however, corroborated by Vidyapati 
who alludes to some of the incidents of this rebellion in one of the 
stories of Purushapariksha : 

‘Muhammad, the Yavana king of Hastinapura, had a fight 
with a Kafar raja which resulted in the retreat of the 
Muslim army. Thereupon, Mtiliammad called in the help 
of certain warriors to prevent the retreat. In response to 
this appeal, Narsingdeva of Karnataka kula and prince 
Charchikadeva of Chatihan kula came forward with offers 
01 help. Narsing killed the Kafar raja and sent his head 
to Muhammad through Charchikadeva.' ^ 

The exact date of the outbreak of this rebellion cannot be 
determined. Probably, it was an aftermath of Fakljr-ud-Dtn.’s 
rebellion in Eastern Bengal. Though Isamy does not mention the 
time of the outbreak of these rebellious he seems to have enumerated 
them in the order of their occurrence. That he has described them 
in their chronological order is made evident by the expression 
‘ham akhir’ which he makes use of in mentioning the* outbreak of 
rebellion in Marhat, the last on his list. Thenffore, the temporal 
sequence of the rebellions that are not described b>' Isamy in the 
body of his work can be discovered without diiticnll.y. Putting this 
together with the events described in the both’ of the work, the 
principal rebellions of the reign of Sultan l\Ii]hauim:>*l biu Tughlaq 
Shah seem to have broken, out, according to Tsainy, in the following 
order : — 


r 

2 

3 

4 


10 , 

11, 

12 , 


13 - 


The rebellion of Baharud-Din Garshfisp at Sagar. 

,, Kishli Khan at Multan. 

,, Sayyid Jalal in Ma'bar. 

„ Tilang. 

,, an apostate from Islam in Kannad. 

,, Kahram and Samana, Shuhu at Multan, 

and Halajuu and Gulchandr at Eahore. 
,, lyakhnauti. 

,, Tirhat and Gaur. 

„ 'Ain-ud-Din Mahru. 

,, Nusrat Khan at Bidr. 

„ 'AJi ShaETNatthu 

„ Qa?i Jalal and Mubarak Khnrram Mufti 

at Baroda in Gujeiat. 

,, Malwa. 


^ Ishwari Prasad: The ^aratma Turks : i, p. 
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14. The rebellion of the amirs Sadah (centurions) under the 

leadership of Isma’il Mu^ at Devgir in 
Marhat, 

15. „ Tagbi in Gujerat, 

16. The accession of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din Hasan Bahman Shah 

on 24 Rabi II, 747 A.H. 

Although the order of the outbreak of the rebellions as shown 
by this list is on the whole identical with that of the list at the end 
of the previous section, they are not in complete agreement. They 
differ from each other in three respects. In the first place, the 
rebellion of Tirhat and Gaur, as noted already, does not find a place 
in the previous list. Secondly, Is§my jumbles up the events con- 
nected with the rebellions of Lahore, Multan and Kahram and 
Samana, reverses the order of their occurrence, and rolls them into 
one. It is true that the insurrections in these places had occurred 
about the same time; but that they had no connection with each 
other is clearly shown by Bami and Ibn Batuta. Isamy who was 
living at Devgir in the Deccan did not probably obtain accurate 
information about the happenings in Hindustan. Lastly, he des- 
cribes the rebellions which had broken out during the Sultan’s 
sojourn at Sargdwari in an order which differs from that of Bami. 
He places the rebellion of ’Ain-ul-Mulk, whom he calls 'Ain-ud-DiU 
Mahra, first; mentions the insurrections of Nusrat l^an and ’AU 
Shah in the Deccan next; and ignores the outbreak of Nizam Main’s 
revolt at Kara altogether. It is rather difficult to determine .the 
chronology of these three rebellions exactly, as the contemporary 
authorities differ from one another. Bami, it may be remembered, 
places 'Ain-ul-Mulk’s rebellion last, but Ibn Batuta places it between 
the rebellions of Nusrat ^an and ’Ali Shah. Which of these three 
writers mentions these rebellions in their tme chronological order, 
it is hard to find out. Nevertheless until some definite evidence is 
brought to light, the order of Band’s account may be tentativdy 
accepted as correct, for, besides his memory, he must have had 
access to the court archives to help him in the compilation of his 
history. Batuta dictated his travels from his memory in 1355 A.D. 
at the end of his journeys; though his memory was amazingly strong 
as shown by the accuracy of Ms account in general, it appears to 
have played him false occasionally; and Isamy lived in the Deccan; 
and he must have derived his information about the events of 
Hindustan from second-hand sources. Probably he failed to observe 
the exact chronological sequence of events wMch occurred within 
the short duration of two years. As ’Ain-ul-Mulk’s revolt was a 
sequel to the Sultan’s desire to post him as the Viceroy of the Deccan 
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in the place of Qutlugi l^an, it is reasonable to hold that it pre- 
ceded the recall of the latter-from the Deccan in 1344 A.D. as men- 
tioned by Bami. With the exception of these deviation^, there is 
no difference between Isamy and other contemporary writers about 
the order of the outbreak of rebellions during Muhammad Tugblaq’s 
reign. 

Of the rebellions mentioned above, those of Tilang^nd Kampila 
deserve further consideration, as they are invariably assigned by all 
scholars to a very late date; notwithstanding the evidence of the 
contemporary writers to the contrary. Bami, for instance, places 
them about the middle of Sultan Muhammad’s reign. He mentions 
them after the rebellions of Ma’bar, Multan, and Sannam and Samana 
and before those of Kara, Bidar, Gulburga and Sargdwari. Then 
he describe the arrival of the l^alifa’s representative at DdBli Jn 
AH. 744 (A.‘D. 1344), thereby indicating that all these insurrections 
had taken place before that date. Isamy furnishes more precise 
data. He states that the. rebelhons of Tilang and Kannad had 
broken out after the rebelliorife of Kishli Khan and Syyid JalSl, 
and before those of the Hindus of Kahram, 'gl.mana, etc., Shahu at 
Multan, Halajun at Lahore and Fa^ra at Dattnauti. The dates 
of two of these rebellions, viz. those of Ma'bar and DaBinauti are 
definitely known by means of numismatic evidence. The former 
took place in 1334-35 A.D. and the latter either in 1337 or 1339 A.D. 
As the rebdHons of Tilang and Kampila (or Kannad) are placed 
betw^n those of Ma’bar and Latonauti, they must be referred to a 
date between 1334-35 A.D. and 1337 or 1339 A.D. 

Feri^ta, however, assies them, as noticed above, to A.H. 
744 (A.D. 1344-45). Attention has already been drawn to the faulty 
character of this date. It may be pointed out in this connection 
that the .chronology adopted by Ferishta is not accurate. He is 
always a few years in advance of the trae chronology. The following 
schedule indicates the extent of Ferishta’s deviations from the 
accurate chronology of the period : — 


Events 

Ferishta’s date. 
A.H. 

Trae date. 
A.H. 

The rebellion of Baha-ud-Din Garshasp 

739 

727 

Tbe^rebdlioii of Syyid Jalal in Ma'bat 

742 

735 

The rebellion of Malik Halajtin in Eabore 

743 

736 

Tbe rebellion of Eakhr-ud-Din in Bengal 

742 

739 „ 

The rebellion of Nizam Main at Kara 

745 

737-38 

The rebellion of Nnsrat Etian in Bidar 

745 

739-40 

The rebellion of 'AH Shah at Gnlbnrga 

746 

740 

The rebellion of 'Air.-til-Mulk at Sargdwari . . 

747 

740-41 
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It is evident from this that Feri^ta’s chronology is on an 
average seven years in advance of the true chronology. It is not 
unlikdy that the date given by him to the rebellions of Tilang and 
Kampila, whose genuineness is not above doubt, is similarly erro- 
neous. Assuming the existence of the error, if the average seven 
years are deducted from the date 744 A.H. given to the rebel- 
lions, we arrive at 737 A.H. (1336-37 A.D.) as the year in which they 
had actually broken out. As this is in total agreement with the 
date suggested by chronological data fumi^ed by contemporary 
historians, it may be accepted as the correct date of the outbreak of 
these rebellions. 




S€NYA AND BRAHMAN 

By Ashokanath Shastri 


From the very ancient times, it has, been urged by many a 
scholar that the Buddhist conception of Sunya is similar in many 
respects to the Advaita conception of Brahman. The Sirnya of the 
Madhyamikas is not an absolute void, emptiness, non-being, non- 
entity or non-existence as we are prompted to think of it at the very 
first sight. It has been described in the Madhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuna as something which is neither real or existent, nor unreal 
or non-existent, nor both, nor neither.^ Professors Th. Stcherbatsky 
and Yamakami Sogen, following the traditional exposition prevalent 
in China and Japan, assert that it is the fifth kind of existence — 
“the unique, undefinable (anirvacaniya) Essence of Being, the One- 
without-a-Second ’ ’ (Stcherbatsky) . 

In the Bhdvddvaita doctrine,^ ascribed to the celebrated Monist 
teacher Avimuktatma Bhagavan (C. 9th century A.D.) — the author 
of Istasiddhi,® the destruction or removal of nescience (avidya- 
uivrtti) at the time of Final Release (moksa) is described to be of a 
similar type.* hike the Sunya of the Madhyamikas, it is beyond 


1 'Sunj'am iti na vaktavyam asunyam iti va bhavet 

Ubbayam nobhayaip ceti 

— ^Madhyamika^astra, p. 94. 

Cf. ‘ Tattvaip sadasadiibhayanubbayatmakacatuskotivinirmuktaip 

^unyam eva.’ — Sarvadai^anasamgraha, A.S.S.Ed. P. ii. 

a Referred to in the Gatt^brahmanandi (bagbucandxika) on Advaitasiddhi, 
N.S.Ed., p. 885. Of course, Madhusudana or Brahmananda does not accept tHs 
view — tu pancamaprakaradipaksah, te tu mandabuddhivyutpadanartha iti’. 
Advaitasiddhi, N.S.Ed., p. 885. 

* The general idea is that the Bhavadvaita doctrine belongs to Mandana Mi^ra— ^ 

the author of Brahmasiddhi. But the quotations found in the Advaitabrahmasiddhi 
and Siddhantale^asaingraha, prove the fact to be otherwise. Advaitabrahmasiddhi 
attributes the doctrine to the author of Istasiddhi and others. Siddhantaleiasatp- 
graha, on the other hand, expressly states this doctrine to belong to Anandabodha- 
carya. Citsukhi, too, maintains that this view does not belong to Istesiddhikara 
(vide, below). _ _ , . . _ , 

* ‘Uktaprakaracatustayottirnapancamaprakara iti. . . . Istasiddhikara^yah . 
Advaitabrahmasiddhi, Bib. Ind., pp. 201-2. 'Uktaprakaracatustayotrirna paiicanm- 
prakarety Anandabodhacaryah’. — S.B.S., Benar^ _ed., p. 500. Appaya DIksita 
says that according to Mandana, avidya-nivrtti is identical with Atman ‘K^am 
avidya-nivrttih ? Atmaiveti Brahmasiddhikarah.’ — S.I».S., pp. 497 "^- actual 
quotation from Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi is, however, found^ in Citsukhi, in^ '^fdch 
ajnana-nivrtti is identified with Vidya or Brahma-jnana — ‘Vidyaiva vadvaya santi 
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the limits of aU categorical assertions and is of the fifth kind. While 
according to the interpretation of Professors Stcherbatsky and 
Yamakami Sogeh, the Madhyamikas posit the Sunya (the principle 
of Relativity— some sort of unrestricted hyper-existence) as the 
Essence of this universe (if any essence could be attributed at all), 
the followers of the Bhavadvaita doctrine assert that the destraction 
of ignorance (which is also a fifth kind of predication like the Sfinya)^ 
can never be the character of the world. So a distinct category of 
existence which appears afe the cause, has to be postulated. This 
is- Brahman.2 , . , „ , 

We feel, we should utter one word of caution here. So tar as 
Nagariuna is concerned, it is difficult to deduce any positivistic 
Absolutism from his Karikas. He, on the contrary^ emphatic^y 
repudiates even the remotest suggestion of an eternal entitatiye 
category and loses all patience with those who would hypostatise 
the ^unyatd as an ultimate existence. In fact, ah the predicates 
used with reference to idnyatd are of a purely negative character and 
can be used with equal facility of both Absolute Being and Absolute 
Non-Being. It is exceedingly hazardous, therefore, to postulate an 
Absolute of the nature of Brahman (which k undoubtedly Un- 
restricted Existence) on the statements of Nagarjuna, which are 
purely of a non-committal character. 

The difference between the Siinya of the Madhyamikas and the 
Brahman of the Advaitins, as interpreted by the two Russian and 
Japanese savants, lies in the fact that the Sunya is mere unrestricted 

tadastamaya ucyate.’ — Cit. N.S.Ed., p. 3^r. Citsukhi, foUowing Maa^aua and 
Istasiddhikara, identifies ajnana-nivrtti with Atman when its true nattpre is toown 

tot he enlightened person— ‘TasmadutparmatmavijaanasyaiMta itamva. sayi^a- 

inana-nivrttir iti sthJtam’. — Ibid. p. 383. According to J^®ri*retation, 

Istasiddhikara does not hold the view that ajnSna-nivftti is of the Bfth type ; on toe 
oidier hand, bis view is that ajnana-nivrtti is equivaleht to the object fcnoTO or toe 
knowledge of the object. Citsukhi gives the actual quotation, ftom I|taad<m 
‘ ” Jnato’rthas tajjiaptir va’jnanahanir" i 13 ?tafflddhikaraii ^dl^at. -JM., 
p. 381. Madhusudana Sarasvati holds the same view as that of Citsukhi-— Carama 
vrtytipalafcsitasyatiaiatLo’'jnaiiahaiiirfipatvi.t/ — AdvaitasiddM, ^ 

1 As we have already seen that cdebrated teachers like Misra, ut- 

sufchacarya, MadhusMana Sarasvati and a host of others tmanimonsly reject this 
position. In their opinion, Atman fi,e., Brahman) with its true mtoe 

Vidya (i.e., the Supreme knowledge of Brahman) is identical wim the rOTOvai oi 
nescience (avidya-nivrtti). Though the author of Advaitabrahmamddhi ascribes 
this peculiar doctrine to the author of I^tasiddhi, the quotation from Citsulchi 
the fact to be otherwise. In the'absence of a few more significant data, we snouia 
like to leave the question open for the present. , There is yet a ttod. view, acoramg 
to which it is indefinable (anirvficya) or false (mithyS) like avidy t itsdl 

2 Brahman also is called Sunya in Yogasvarodaya Brahmana and Mahopanisa 
— ‘Sunyaipitu saccidanandaip nih^ahdabr^maiabditam/ 
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existence — 'the Essence of Being’,* while Brahman is Absolute 
Being-Consciousness-BHss (Saccidananda) . Itis problematic whether 
this unrestricted existence is of the nature of Consciousness or Self- 
consciousness. so to say. 

The line of demarcation that has been drawn in the foregoing 
paragraph between the ^unyavada and the Monism of Sankara is 
founded upon the exposition of_ Professors Stcherbhtsky and 
Yamakami Sogen. We have not ^ven our independent judgment 
about the final philosophical position, which. We are tempted to 
believe, is rather pure negativism. Our reason for this diSerence 
of view lies in this that Nagarjuna has not himself left any statement 
which can be interpreted as evidence of a positive ontological 
principle. And if we are to believe Candrakirti to have interpreted 
the position of Nagarjuna correctly, we also cannot refuse to arrive 
at the conclusion that Nagarjuna promulgated a philosophy of 
absolute negativism. Moreover, the interpretation that has been 
put upon the philosophy of ^unyavada in the orthodox schools of 
the Brahmanas bears out the position indicated here. Sahkaracarya, 
Udayana, Vacaspati, Sriharsa, Vidyaranya and a host of other 
Brahminical writers have ali along believed and represented the 
philosophy of ^unyavMa as a denial of all ultimate existence, both 
subjective and objective, conscious and unconscious alike, ^riharsa 
successfully proved that the whole objective world was a mysterious 
appearance of which no logical explanation w;as possible, and this 
is known as ‘ Anirvacanlyavdda ’ — the impossibility of logical explana- 
tion. The world-appearance, he argues, cannot be explained in 
terms either of aught or of natight. If the world were a pure non- 
entity, its appearance to a mind could not be explained, as a non- 
entity like a hare’s horn or a barren woman's son was never seeii to 
appear to a consciousness. Nor can it be regarded as a real entity, 
as it is seen to . be sublated by subsequent experience just like the 
shell-silver. The silver is a non-entity no doubt, but subject to this 
important qualification that though a non-entity in and by itself, 


1 Prof. Stcherbatsky calls it so ; the full quotatioa is given above. Vide, 
|Tlie Conception of Buddhist Nirvana’, Th. Stcherbatsky, Ph.D., pp. 47-48. ' The 
ideal state of absolute unrestrictedness....' — ^Yamakami -Sogert, ‘-Systems of 
Buddhistic Thought, ',p. 202, ....'Unconditional, independent and absolutely 
imrestricted . . ' — IhicC, p. 209. It would not be out of place to point out here that 
one school of Madhyamikas, however, attribute the aspect of consciousness also to 
the 6unya — 'Kevalaip sa^lvidaIp svasthaip manyante madhyamah punah’. — 
Sarvadarsana-saipgraha, A.S.S., p. 19, quoted from Vivekavilasa, VIII. 273. 'Kedt 
tu madhyarpikah svastham jnanam ahuh. .. .manyante bata madhyamah 
krtadhiyah svastham paraip Saipvidam’. — Saddarlanasamuccaya of Haribhadra 
with Gunaratna’s Tarkarahasyadipika, p. 47. The same quotation is found 
verbatim in the Prameyaratnako&i of Candraprabhasiiri, p. 73. 
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it somehpw appears, which distinguishes it from pure non-entity 
(allka) like a barren woman's son. So a new term had to be coined 
to describe these facts, viz., mithyatva (or falsity) as opposed to 
pure nott-entities, which are never amenable to direct perception.^ 
Sriharsa accused by a hypothetic^ or an actual opponent of preach- 
ing a philosojib.y of absolute negativism for his explaining away the 
whole world as an iUogicat appearance and he was ridiculed as an 
advocate of absolute nihilism like the Madhyamikas. He explains 
the fundamental difference of Vedantic Absolutism from the 
Sunyavada in the following terms: 

The Buddhist nihilist, he observes, believes the whole order 
of existence' including consciousness as an irrational 
appearance, but the Vedantist maintains that Con- 
sciousness .as an ultimate fact cannot be denied without 
self-contradiction.® 

Anandapfirpa observes 'that the Buddhist regards consciousness 
as -always relative to an object and the two are inseparable and 
indistinguishable.® In fact, the Buddhist here takes up the position 
of the s,ubjective idealist who holds that awareness and its object are 
identical and argues that when the object of awareness is an unreal 
fiction, the awareness, too, cannot but be unreal, as two identical 
things cannot have opposed characteristics. The Vedantist here 
joins- issue and points out that the relation of object and awareness 
is not one of real identity, but of illusory identity, or rather one that 
cannot be described in terms of identity or of difference alike. The 
relation is a false relation and. so the identity also is false. It would 
be height of unreason to argue into the falsity of Consciousness on 
the -basis of this false identity. Vidyaranya has made a very strong 
case in favour of the eternal existence of Consciousness as an tiltimate 
fact. You can deny an3d;hmg, says Vidyarapyaj.but not Conscious- 
ness, because a successful denial of Consciousness is itself possible 
if you are conscious of it. So Consciousness is ultimately undeniable.* 


1 ‘Yadasad bMsamanaip. tan mithyS. . ’ — ^PaflcadaiSl, II. 70. 

® ‘Saugatabrahmavaditior ayaiji vi^ijo yad adiipah sarvam evanirvacaButyaiji 

varoayatL. vijnanavyatirifctaitvpunaf idam vi^vaqi sadasadbhyam vilak?anatji 

brabmavadinab smgirante. . , . Srihar§a, Khandanakbandafchddya, Chowkbamba 
S.S. p., 125. 

»• 'Saijivedanaiii ca sanivedyavyatirefcena nopalabhyate, ato na svatantram 
ityadiyauktikabiiddhya vivicyamanitaaip jnananatn jneyadaip ca svarQpani 
nayagamyate. Jfie);;ena jfianasya nirQpanat, inaneoa ca jfieyasya nirQpanat naikam 
api paramriTtbam’— ;AnatidapQrna, Vidyasagaii, Chow. S.S., p. 126. 

^ ‘Sarvabadhe na kincic ced yan na Idhdt tad eva tat I 
Bhasa evatra bhidyante nirbadham tSvad asti M ’—Pan. III. 31. 
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The Ultimate Reality is held to be of the natere of Absolute 
Ksastence, Absolute Consciousness and Absolute Bliss or Joy. It 
may be urged that this Ultimate Reality may be mere existence and 
not Consciousness. _ But this will lead to an absurdity. An existence 
which is not Consciousness has no evidence in its favour. Conscious- 
ness is independent of foreign evidence, because it is self-reveaHng 
(svapr^asa). If the Ultimate Existence be dependent upon a 
Consciousness different from itself, it would be found to be on the 
level of the material world, which Vedanta proves to be an irrational 
and illogical appearance, with no logical vahdity in it. So the 
Ultimate ReaHty cannot be unconscious. Now, it may be further 
argued, — ‘let it be Consciousness alone, why do you insist that it 
must be an existence ? ’ Noj if Consciousness is not an existence, it 
will be non-existence and hence mere void (sunya). So the Ultimate 
Reality must be Existence and Consciousness both at once. And 
the nature of Bliss is a matter of direct experience — after all, it is 
the dearest of all, — ^the only thing a man cares to preserve and all 
other things are prized or hated only as they are supposed to be 
serviceable or hostile to one’s own Self — ^which is Consciousness and 
existent Consciousness at that. We see that the exposition^ of the 
Ultimate Category as an unrestricted existence ^one is not logically 
sound, as an Ultimate Existence- is self-contradictory uidess' it is 
held to be identical with Consciousness. We find, however, in some 
Jaina works (referred to before) that a class of Madhyamikas believed 
the Ultimate Reality- to be a self-existent Consciousness and this 
position is imdoubtedly sounder than that of the Russian and the 
Japanese savants. But this, too, lyould be an imperfect realitw 
without the element of joy in it and Yedanta supplies the lacuna. It 
is a pity that the Absolute of Vedanta has been grossly misunder- 
stood in some quarters and people have failed to note the philo- 
sophical importance of the aspect of dnanda (Bhss or Joy). But 
for this the existence of the world would be intolerable. Nay the 
Absolute would be the most miserable Being, imprisoned withm Its 
own existence, which has, however, no charm for It. A feelingless 
and unconscious existence would be preferable to this. So Vedanta 
declares that It is full in Itself— full of Joy, nay. Fullness of Joy— 
the plenum of Existence, Consciousness and Joy. Without, Joy It 
would fall short of Fullness and hence would not be the Absolute. 

In spite of these differences, the Bauddha view, however, seto 
to approach very near the Advaita position. For even in this 
Bauddha view, this world of experience is said to be of a purely 
illusory natture (samvrta). Nagaijuna, the author of the Madhya- 
mika-karikas, affirms that even Ford Buddha himself did recognize 
two different kinds of truth : — 
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(a) Transcendent absolute truth (paramartha satya) ; 
and ( 0 ) relative, conditional, conventional, empirical or pragmatic 
truth (samvrta satya). 

The Advaitins, too, urge the phenomenality of the world at every 
step in their arguments. Had the world been a transformation of a 
real cause, the position of the Madhyamikas would have been 
untenable. For then the product also would have been taken as 
real and not empirical. ‘^The drift of our discussion only points out 
that the Vivaria theory is forced upon the MMhyamikas, if only 
6unya is regarded as conscious and joyful* also. For it is 
Consciousness alone that can be concealed by the veiling power 
of nescience. Perhaps with this object in view, one school of the 
Madhyamikas has described the Sunya as of the nature of pure 
consciousness as already referred to in the preceding pages. 


Sphota and Brahman 

'The doctrine of illusory or apparent creation is found to be 
fully discussed in the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, the celebrated 
xponent of the Paninean school of Grammarians also. They 
generally advocate the theory of Sphota or super-subtle Word- 
Essence. The indeterminate and indivisible essence of Word is the 
Sphota. Sphota (i.e., iabda in its ultimate and unmanifested essence) 
appears to be the cause of the material world (artha), from which 
it is non-different ; and out of it the entire wojld-process evolves.^ 
In the opinion of the Grammarians, Sphota appears to be the cause 
of the world. It is super-subtle like the Brahman of the Monists; 
and so it cannot possibly transform itself into the form of this gross 
world. It is only taken to appear as the product. So the position 
of the Grammarians appears to be similar to that of the Vedantic 
Monists, so far as the question of causation is concerned and the 
systems also seem to agree in their respective conceptions of 
Brahman and Sphota as spiritual in nature. Bhartrhari and his 
com'mentators emphasize the spiritual nature of Sphota, which is 
also described as Brahman, eternal and imperishable. The creation 
of the multiform world takes place by a process of differentiation in 
the indivisible essence of Sabda Brahman into a word and a sense — 


1 'Anadinidhanaip brahma ^abdatattvaxp yad aksaram 1 
Vivartate’rthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah 1 ] 

— ^Vakyapadiya, I. i. 

By using the expression 'vivartate’ Bhartrhaii explicitly states that matter is 
the vivarta of the super-subtle Word-essence. ' 
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though the two are one in nature. The differentiation is rather 
illusory so far as the identity of Brahman is concerned:^ 

111 introducing his philosophy of Sphota, Bhartrhari has described 
it as existent with the help of the expression — ‘without origin and 
annihilation’, and as omnipresent by the term ‘brahma’^. But as 
we have already stated above, the theory of illusory or apparent 
causation (Vivartavada) is possible only if the veiling power of 
nescience is accepted. In the Monistic S3/stem, Brahman, though 
non-related, appears to be so by the operation of the veiling power of 
avidyd, and thereby appears as the w'orld. Again, in the opinion of 
the Monists, Consciousness alone can be covered up by nescience. If 
the Sphote, on the other hand, be unconscious, it cannot be regarded 
as concealed and cannot, therefore, be regarded as only appearing as 
matter in the manner already explained. Madhava has also regarded 
Sphota as conscious and spiritual in nature, and the universe as an 
illusory appearance' superimposed on it. If that be the real position 
of the Gjammarian^ there seems to be very httle difference between 
Advaitayada and Sabdabrahmavada. Jayanta, too, sees no dif- 
ference, *if the Sphota, he observes, be looked upon as a conscious 
principle, as found in the Upanisads®. 

If the interpretation of the later commentators can be accepted 
as truly representing the original philosophy of Bhartrhari, then 
also we do not find any material difference between the two positions 
< — ^Vedantic Monism and that of the Grammarians. The question is 
raised, — ^how can there be related to Pure Consciousness (which' 
Sabda Brahman is by itself) — a second principle, viz., ignorance ? 
The answer is given — yes; there can be no real relation, but one is 
assumed on the evidence of ego-consciousness and the like to function 
upon Consciousness. And in reality the cause of all effects is avidya 
or ignorance alone.* 

i ... .nirvibhagah ^abdaithamayo bodhasvabhavab iabdab sphotalafcsana 
eva vakyam' — ^Punyaraja’s commentary on the Vakyapachya, p. 71. 

* ‘Anadinidh^apadanivedita vastusatta nityatvaifi brahmapadapratipaditagi 
ca vyapitvam.’ — ^Nyayamanjail. V.S.S., p. 531. 

» ‘Acetanatvena iabdasya I^varasyeva sra^rtvanupapatteh’ — ^Nyayamafijari, 
V.S.S., p. 535. Also— -‘Atha vijflanam anandaqi brahmety agamavacanam annsaiata 
vibhutvam iva cetanatvam api Sabdabrahmano varnyate, tarhi livarasyaiva 4ab<la- 
brahmeti nama krtaip syat. . . . ’ — Ibid., pp. 535'6* 

^ Vadyakaranasiddhatitanianjtisa of Nag^a Bhatta with the co mtn ea it aTy 
Kuhjika by Durbalac^ya, Chow. S.S., p. 393- 



CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY TURKISH 
EMPIRE OF DELHI— II 

By Aziz Ahmad 

The Imperial Council {Majlis-i-Kkas) 

A strong family likeness marks the administrative organization 
of all the autocratic States. The central government of India in 
those days was modelled on the lines of the ‘monarchies of Persia’/ 
whick were, in their turn, ‘deeply influenced by the Roman con- 
ceptions of government and law Many resemblances are, therdEore, 
noticed between the governments of the Roman Emperors and the 
Sultans of Delhi. 

The Sultan was the final executive authority for all State-affairs. 
Yet, in obedience to the time-honoured custom, he summoned a 
council of the highest officers and allies [Majlis-i-Khas) to discuss the 
more important problems such as executive, legislative and financial. 
The council had no constitutional or legal powers; but was merely a 
consultative body and its meetings were held in secret. Nobody 
could attend it as a matter of right; the Emperor summoned whomso- 
ever he liked. Nevertheless it was a thing of reality, and indirectly 
held in check the ^eat powefs of the autocrat. The Sultan was 
bound to act according to its unanimous verdict on a certain question, 
and its joint advice went a great way in moulding the policy of the 
Emperor. A monarch, who kept matters confidentially, was 
naturally looked upon with an eye of suspicion. 

Side by side, there was another council called Majlis-i-Khilwat * 
(Privy Council) to which only the most trusted officials and servants 
were invited. The four ministers generally attended, and informed 
the Sultan about 'the affairs of their respective departments. The 
Sultan took a keen interest in such matters as affected the welfare 
of tke subjects and prosperity of the empire. 

The Sultan frequently held Majlis-i-Aish ® (Convivial Assembly), 
to which persons of his taste were alone invited. Here the Sultan 

1 Zia Bemi-Tarikh-i-Firoz ShaH, p. 26. 

® It is different from the MajUs-i-Khas as described above. Mr. Makhdcwmi 
Journal of Indian History, Madras, April 1935, p. 97) confuses the Majlis-i-Khilwat 
Tith Majlis-i-Khas. 

3 Mr. Makhdoomi in the same articles (p. 98) holds that ‘in the Bar-i-Am the 
'Jdng also indulged in seeing elephant fights, falcon flying, and even reviewed the 
army ’ — ^which is quite incorrect. It was in the Majlis-i-Aish that the Sultan indulged 
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indulged in luxury and amusements, and witnessed games such as 
elephant fight, falcon flying and wrestling matches. Such royal 
festivities were arranged and supervised by the Barbak (Master of 
Ceremonies) or Amir-i-MajUs * (Lord of Assembly). The minor 
officers and servants attached to the assembly were as follows : — 

Khasa-dar^ (personal attendant), 

Saq-i-Khas ® (personal cup-bearer), 

Tasht-dar ^ (keeper of royal basin), 

Sharab-dar ® (keeper of drinkables), 

Jama-dar^ (keeper of the roj'al robe), 

Dawat-dar ^ (keeper of writing case), 

Chashnigir^ (controller of the ro}^! kitchen), 
Naib-i-Chashnigir^ (assistant controller), 

Shola-dat (keeper of the torch), 

Yuzban (keeper of the hunting leopards), 

Bazdar (falconer), 

Sar-i-Chair dar (head of the State canopy bearers), 
Behla-dar (bearer of the royal purse), 

Mehtar-i-Farrash (chief of carpet spreaders), and 
Mussallidar (keeper of the royal carpet for saying prayers). 

The Imperial Court {MajUs-i-Am or Bar-i-am) 

Majlis-i-Am^^ was radically different from the Imperial Council. 
It was a public Court and not a consultative or private assembly. 
It was the highest administrative organ, where the Sultan transacted 
aU the business of the State. The J^peror sat upon the throne 
with an air of dignity and authority. Red and black canopies were 
together^’’ regarded as an insignia of royalty and ‘elephants’ and 
naubat (beating of drums) were the exclusive privileges of the 
Emperor. The name of the sovereign was read in the Khutba and 


in such amusements. The same writer further mentions no such assembly as 
Majlis-i-Aish. 

1 Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 238, 239, z Ibid., p. 282. 

» Ibid., pp. 250. 251. « Ibid., p. 254. 8 Ibid., p. 268. 

« Ibid., pp. 256, 257. z Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 242. 

* Ibid., p. 261. 10 Ibid. u Ibid., pp. 248, 249. 

iz Ibid. IS Ibid., p, 251. 

Ibid., pp. 254, 255. ns Ibid. 

1® Zia Berni Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 30. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din had two canopies — black and the other red — see Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, p. 318. The standards of Iltutmish were black and red — ^Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
p. 179. 

18 'Naubat' does not mean ‘music’ as Mr. Mafchdoomi writes (see Journal of 
Indian History, April 1935, p. 99). 
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inscribed on the coinage. Green or red canopies and robes of honour ^ 
were bestowed upon the Maliks and Amirs as a token of personal 
distinction. 

The Emperor sat upon the throne on a high-raised platform 
Behind him stood a body-guard ofslaves with drawn swords, police- 
officer, head-executioner, royal purse-bearer, commander of forces, 
sergeants, head-swordsmen, wrestlers, and lastly horses and elephants 
glorifying the right and left wings of the army.® In front of the 
throne stood the Amir-i-Hajib (Lord Chamberlain) who maintained 
law and order in the Court. The Amir-i-Hajib was assisted by Naib-i- 
Amir-i-Hajib » (Deputy to Lord Chamberlain) and an army of 
chamberlains called Hujjabs, Malik-ul-Hujjab or Amir-ul-Hujjah 
(head of the chamberlains),^ Hajib-ul Hujjab (chief of the cham- 
berlains), and Ulgh-i-Khas-i-Hajib (the chief royal chamberlain).® 

The ceremonies of the Coml were 'humiliating and servile’. 
Sijdah (prostration) and Nazar (an offer to the Sultan) were regarded 
as essentials of etiquette. Access to the Sultan was generally 
granted and every one was allowed to lay his application in person 
before the Sultan through the Amir-i-Hajib. The programme of the 
day was drawn up beforehand, yet the sittings of the Court were 
long and tiresome. The Sultan sat as a chief Judge, decided cases 
and reviewed appeals from the Qazis’ Court. He further received 
envoys, granted interviews to governors, Raes, Ranas, princes, 
Muqaddams ® (head villagemen) and other officials, and transacted 
all the business of the State. Amir-i-Hajib read out the application 
to the Sultan for his verdict, and then the Mohar-dar (Keeper of the 
Royal Seal) fixed the seal on the royal orders. The applications 
were ultimately handed over to the different Dabirs (Secretaries) for 
rJaeir final disposal. In criminal cases, the judgment was enforced 
there and then by a number of Jallads (Executioners), Provincial 
administration was, however, separately dealt by the various 
Ministries. 


1 Rukn-ud-Din Firoz Shah was granted the fief of Badatm along with a green 
canopy. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan K.han was dignified with a c^opy of State and a 
standard in the reign of Sultan Raziyya — see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 182 and 243. 
Sultan Alaud-Din Masud Shah despatched a red canopy and a robe of honour to 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan — ^see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 199. 

* Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia Bemi, p- 30. - 

* Malik Taj-ud-DinSanjar-i-Tez Elhan was Ainir-i-Hajib in the reign of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Din — see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 260. 

* Alaud-Din Ayaz Guzjani was appointed Malik-ul-Hujjab or Amir-iiI-Hujjab — 
see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 293. 

® Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 302. 

® Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia Bemi, p. 31. 
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The Regent 

An extraordinary office of Naih-ul-Mulk or Malik Naib (Regent) 
was created on special occasions either on account of the minority 
of the monarch or his weakness. The Regent stood in the Emperor’s 
place, and carried on the government on behalf of the Sultan. He 
was, in fact, above the ministers, and his po.sition was greater than 
that of any other servant of the crown. Being a representative of 
the Sultan, he stood for his royalty; while the highest civil officer was 
the Vizier. The office of Regent, however, proved a great menace 
to the personal security of its holder as well as to the integrity of 
the empire. The high position of the Naib, on the one ffiand, 
provoked bitter enmity on the part of other officers, while, on the 
other hand, it incited the Regent to aspire for the throne. 

The Regent always struggled for political .supremacy, and his 
mismanagement and cruel administration was often responsible for 
the spread of a general revolt in the empire. Shah-Turkan, the 
mother of Sultan Raknud-Din, acted as his Regent, and assumed the 
charge of government. She was, however, put to death for her acts 
of barbarity. The Maliks elected Muizud-Din Behram Shah on the 
condition that Malik Ikhtiar-ud-Din Aetkin would act as his Regent. 
He assumed triple naiibat, and stationed an elephant bedore his gate 
— a set of .s]>ecial privileges, which the sovereign alone could enjoy 
in those da\'s — for which he lost his head.^ Qutbtid-Bin, son of Ali 
Ghori, was appointed Naih-ul-Mulk to Sultan Alaud-JDin Masud 
Shah.^ Again, Sultan Nasir-ud-Din found himself uiK'cjual to the 
task of government ; he, therefcjre, made Balban his Naib.^ Malik 
Nizam-ud-I)in was the Regent of vSultan Muizud-Din Kaiqabad,* 
and he aspired for the throne at the cost of his neck. Shamsud-Din 
Kaikaus had Shaista Khan as his Naih.^ It is obvious from the 
above that only weak rulers had Regents to carry on the government, 
while the strong sovereigns like Qutbud-Din, Iltutmish, Raziyya and 
Balban kept no such office under their charge. 

The four Ministries 

In accordance with a well-established principle as borrowed from 
Persia, the Sultan was assisted in his executive work by a cabinet of 
four ministers. There were five principal departments under 
Mahmud pf Ghazna — Dkmn-i-Wizarat (Finance Department), Diwan- 
i-Arz (Military) Diwan-i-Risalat (Correspondence), Diwan-i-Vikalat 


^ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 182. 

3 Ihid., p. i^. 

6 Tarikb-i-Firoz Sbafai of Zia Bend, p. 131. 


3 Ibid., p. 192. 
* Ibid., p. 294. 
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or Wakalat (Household Department),^ and Diwan-i- Shughl-i-Ishraf-i- 
Mamlukat (Secret Service Department). The central government 
of India was divided into several departments, the heads of four 
of which enjoyed the status of ministers. Under the direct 
supervision of the Emperor the business of the State was carried on 
by the four traditional ministries — Diwan-i-Wizaral (Revenue or 
Finance), Diwan-i-Arz (Military), Diwan-i-Insha^ (Local Govern- 
ment), and Diwan-i-Risalat ® (Ministry of Appeals). Bughra Khan, 
while advising his son, said, ‘Do not fail to forma cabinet of four minis- 
ters, “ the pillars of the State”, and discuss all the confidential secrets 
of the State in the presence of all the four. Though the rank of the 
Viziet is higher, but you should not allow any of them to predominate 
over the other’. Each ministry was under the charge of a minister 
(Sahib-i-Diwan) and a deputy minister {Naib-i-Diwafi).^ The powers 
and functions of these ministers widely differed at different times. 
The procedure of work also changed, and along with it, their duties 
were also transferred from one to another. However, much d^ended 
upon the personality of the Emperor and the character of ministers. 
A confidant of the Sultan like Nizam -ud-Din the Dad-bak could 
easily be entrusted with the powers of a Regent, while an active and 
powerful sovereign like Balban regarded the ministers as mere 
executive officers to carrj' out his orders. 


1 ‘Mahmud of Ghazna’ by Dr. Nazim, p. 130. 

2 Not the ‘Department of Correspondence’ as Mr. Makhdoomi states— see 
Journal of Indian History, Madras, April 19351 P- loi. 

3 Not ‘Diwan-i-Riyasat’, which does not seern to possess^ a high status and as 

such should not be reckoned among the four ministries — see Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras’, 1924, p. 313. Even in the reign of Sultan Alaud-Din KMji, 
Diwan-i-Riyasat (Ministiy of Markets) is not mentioned among the four 
ministries— see Berni, pp. 133, 337. 374 - , .. . • 

4 It is incorrect to say that a ministry was under the mmister (Dtwan or Naib-t- 
Diwan) and that there was no deputy minister. Sultan Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq 
appointed Bahaud-Din as Ariz and Malik Taj-ud-Din as Naib-i-Aziz see Bernis 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 428. Again, when Khusro Khan was the Vizier of Mubarak 
Khilji, Fazlullah and Mughis-udvDin acted as his Naih-i-Vizier (Berni, Tarikh-i- 
Firoz Shahi, p. 379) . 




THE VEDAS AND ADHYATMA TRADITION 

By Vasudeva S. Agrawaea 

It is now kigh time for Vedic scholars to realize, if they would 
redeem Vedic studies from stagnation, that the orthodox and tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Vedas is essentiahy ddhydtmic. The 
Brahmana writers of old look upon the vedas as documents of 
spiritual culture. Modern scholars no doubt have spent infinite 
labour on handling the texts and interpreting them, but they were 
circumscribed in their scope mostly to sifting antiquarian material 
which had only by chance become incorporated in these works. 
Where the interpretation of Vedic thought confronts them with diflSi- 
culty the language of the hymns is declared to be obscure, and most 
of the mystical expressions ate taken to be incoherent on account of 
the imperfect understanding of the grammar of philosophic ideas 
behind them. There is only one solution to this difficulty. We 
should now begin to study more closely the explanations of the 
mystical Vedic terminology offered in the indigenous literature, 
specially the Brahmanas and the Aranyakas, which are replete with 
interpretational material that has remained useless in the absence 
of the Adhydtmavid School of Vedic interpreters. Unfortunately 
there_are many today who could claim to represent the Aitahasikas 
and Akhyanavidas of Yaska, but very few who could say that they 
are carrying on the torch of the Adhyatma-vidas referred to in the 
Nirukta. The Asyav^iya sukta of the Ri^eda ( 1 . 164) is a case in 
point. No rational explanation of this highly philosophic hymn 
has yet been offered. Even what little Sayana did in that way has 
been treated with indifference. This hymn offers little in the way 
of the material aspect of culture, but its importance for the eluci- 
dation of Aryan thought in respect of the philosophy of soul and 
the theory of creation cannot be over-estimated. Eor example, 
the oft-quoted verse 46 emphatically speaks of the one Supreme 
Spirit occupying the centre of all pantheistic conception; 

^ TOfVT 

i.e.,.Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Garutma Suparna, Yama, Matarisva, 
these are some of -the names the sages apply to the One The 
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Bdlakhilya hymn iu the eighth Mandala of the ^igveda re-echoes 
the same idea 

^ -scf I 

The One has modified EvS the All/ 

The One is the central entity, the object of all knowledge. 
In the recognition of this fact lies the paramount truth of Vedic 
metaphysics : 

gfhFnr 

■mm ^ sfifwfcf 

Rig. I. 164. 39. 

‘In the highest Akshara is the source df the Riks; there 
do all the Gods reside. Who know not Hina of what use to them 
the Riks! But who know Him, theirs is the glory to sit in synods.’ 
Esoteric knowledge is extolled here iu the 'most emphatic style. 
The belief in the fundamental unity of \Adic knowledge reverberates 
through the TTpanishads and the Gita: 

?rqT?;fh 1 

3rw^ 

Kalha Up., TI. f5; Gita, VIIT. ii. 

The highest entity, designated Om is said to ]>e the object of 
profound religious meditation. 

Yaska is emphatic in censuring bookish learning in which there 
is no attempt to probt; into deeper mysteries of meaning. ‘ Dense as 
a block and a mere load-bearer is he who reads the texts without 
comprehending the secret meaning. Bui happy is he before whom 
the sense lies revealed, he of purified soul certainlj’’ attains to heavenly 
bliss.' The_ author of the ^afikhayaua Aianyaka is even more 
severe in his castigation of him who fails to realize the ddhydtmic 
truth behind the words of the texts. The* particular portion of the 
book enunQiating this point of view i.s called tin.' Veda-sira Upanishad. 

reads the Veda without understanding that secret 
which IS- the crown of the Riks, summit of the Vajus, head of the 
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Samans and cranium of the Atharvans is nescient, he is like a trunk 
with head detached. 


’Eiref I 

Sahkh. Aranyaka, XIV. i. 

It imparts to the Mhyatmic point of view its true position as 
the essence of the Trayl doctrine. Kalidasa, whose works of genius 
were inspired by the best traditions of ancient Aryan culture, 
reiterates this position in the following immortal lines: 

wrstT^err w i 

Mai. I. 14 . 


‘The Queen wearing an auspicious attire appears beautiful in 
the company of Kauliki robed as a nun, just as the Trayi knowledge 
would shine in the company of incarnate Adhyatma yidya.’ 

Let us illustrate by an actual example the difference in the 
meaning of a mantra interpreted in accordance with the Uhydtmic 
(i.e. traditional) and xion-ddhyatmic points of view ; 




Rik. X. 177 . 1 . 

Griffith’s rendering : — 

‘ The sapient with their spirit and their mind behold the Bird 
adorned with all an Asura’s magic mght. Sages observe him in 
the ocean’s utmost depth; the wise disposers seek the station of his 
rays.’ We confess inability. to make out sense from, this rnudme 
of words. Now let us turn to the meaning of the Brahmanas. In 
the Jaiminiya Upanishad Br^mana this mantra is quoted and the 
following explanation offered: 

unrit t ^ I ^rafiR i w i 

1 ’ll I I TrnniT 'atiw* i 

icftt 1 "JinTSI^n I 
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Tf% I OTift t ’EfgJt IDT ^ I w ic?Tt trn^ I 

i:f^ I TT^ TW TT HOT I 

'The discerning sages behold with their intuitional eye the 
pranic power functioning under the influence of the mind. Within 
their own body they seek and reahze the powers of the various gods.’ 

A comparison of the^ two meanings is enough to bring home to 
us with conviction the wisdom of adopting the esoteric meaning 
wherever available. In the face of this clear enunciation of meaning 
free from obscurity or incoherence may we not in justice demand 
of our modem critical interpreters of the Veda to revise their exegeti- 
cal canons ? Indeed if properly explored the Brahniana literature 
will be rediscovered as the veritable mine of information in connection 
with the ddhyatmic exposition of many Vedic terms. 

What the old writers chiefly emphasize appertains to the spiritual 
{adhydtma) and the cosmic (adhidaiva) workings of creation, the 
secrets of the microcosm as explained in the light of the macrocosm. 
A iar grasp of tSe essential correspondence between these two 
orders as envisaged by the Vedic seers, is indispensable for a proper 
understanding of the numerous passages in the Br^manas. The 
microcosm within the body functions on the ,m.odel of the external 
cosmos and both in turn throw light on the ritual of the vaidha 
sacrifice. The human body bears the likeness of Yajna, says a 
Brahmana passage ; 

The workings of the human system are only a small-scale repre- 
sentation of the vastly extended cosmic processes workinjg on the 
virdp plane. In Vedic imagery the relation of the two is indicated 
by saying that the microcosm is related to the macrocosm as Vdmana 
is to Vishnu : — 


’tftniiRTB I Sat. Br. I, 2. 5. 5. 
fr Wit 1 Sat. Br. V, 2. 5. 4- 

If it is a fact that and are inter-related, it becomes 
indispensable for our purpose of interpreting the Vedic texts correctly 
to grasp this correspondence in terms of the ritual of the sacrifice 
as it seeks tp interpret through its symbolism the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. True to this the Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
emphasize the pranic aspect of Agnihotra. 

We have the famous passage in the Sankliayana Brahmana of 
the Rigveda ; 
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3TT3if^^^5'Sift^t^...cr^ Tr*r ^ swr, RW '5r?;wi^iiHi sjpt! srfii- 

Taf, ITJ^rr, wuftr: ^ETIWT ^?n%‘JTTfn I 


Safikh. Br., XVII. 7 

Examples can be multiplied without effort. It is indeed possible 
to compile a whole volume of Vedic words_and give their Mhyatmic 
meanings from the Bu^manas and the Aranyakas. This will be 
the first genuine step for the reconstruction of the lost tradition of 
the adhyatmic school, which once flourished so vigorously. With it 
the science of Vedic interpretation wiU also receive a new orientation 
and fresh impetus.- The first essential thing is that scholars should 
cast off their prejudices against the adhydtnia school. Then only can 
they redeem Vedic exposition from its present insipid state. Dr. E. J . 
Thomas lately remarked in his Foreword to Vedic Gods by Dr. V. G. 
Rele that the state of Vedic interpretation ‘looks hke a case of 
stalemate, where no theory can claim general acceptance’. ‘Even 
when we think of German scholars, Ludwig, Kaegi, Pischel, Geldner, 
Oldenberg, or of the French school, Bergaigne, Regnaud, Henjy”, it 
cannot be said that Vedic studies are in a healthy state’. Dr. Rele 
adduces evidence in favour of the biological interpretation of Vedic 
deities, and referring to this new key or new angle of vision. 
Dr. Thomas appropriately remarked that ' It will help the scholars of 
India to reahze, as we are learning in the West, that the great problem 
is not yet solved’. Let us sincerely recognize that the adhyatmic 
school of interpretation is most deeply rooted in the orthodox 
tradition of the ancient exegetical works, and that the copious 
material which they offer merits better treatment at our hands than 
that of cold neglect usually meted out to it. The various Brahmanas 
like the Satapatha, Aitareya, Taittiriya, and the voluminous 
J aiminiya (now in course of publication from Lahore) have in the main 
followed the adhydtma tradition. We have only to apply our modem 
methods of critical research to reclaim that valuable material. 

Indra, Agni, Surya, Vishnu, Prajapati, Soma, and many other 
words were once freely used to denote a host of physical and spiritual 
conceptions which await first to be duly recognized by modem 
Nairuktas and then to be applied in the course of their interpreta- 
tions. To take only one example; we have a rich crop of meanings 
associated with Soma, and we cannot with justice restrict the meaning 
only to the Soma plant. The following is a list excerpted from the 
Vaidika Kosha of Pt. Bhagavad Datta and Pt. Hans Raja of Lahore: 
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UTOJ 1 Wo 

HTwt § 1 ■at® 'S!5^I\|8«U 

TJTWt fw I wr® eieit,, \ILI 

f I 

I •so;? \l€.|5^l«.||5^iyj^^l«.ll^l’=IVl^|s?.B 

^rhrt f ’atr^^ ^ct*. i ^itiauaj 

’^nRaeftH:! a^o €.Kll ar® 1^I^I8!5^'=1 
^fNs I Wo 8I^!^1«.I 

aaftfa: ^ftrrs I ai® 8J^,!’^,I\®I 
f afftSTJ I Wo 
’TP^TTT f a^hR-: I IST® 

t wt*T ^ -aC® ^181^1^1^ 

^rtrr: 1 a^o 

’ENrSpa^ t aETt-TTS ftTWTTT^ 1 ^® \l«Cl'=|aE.I 
fv stanmTd: 1 ai® 

■ararnp ^aft'SaJtfcr arW ^ acrcramr i art® ts® 
■aft ^ f%^w: aETt^: w: I -ax® >^l^ia|a?.^J 
^ tfwrnart i wo a?,i^i3^l>?,5?. 
arts# gn^: ir^ seftrr: i ^r® 
ajtaFft ^ I 81® a?.|a?.l?^|a?,l|^ 
aat*ftacrf^: I 8X® ;^18l8|^yL. 

’sWt^ '■anrifm I ^® 

aHl*i*| ^ tnffs I Tn;«> 

WtTEXr'iJ ^ft»T5 I in:® «i,|^l^|<a 
=wV»ft % I a^o 
aftafft ^ »rT^ I 81® l^|a?.18l«E. 

^ft^s I 8r® «ua^l8J\® 
aeftars i 8to ^iai\i\® 

ar8ft% 'cftrr: I 8t® 81^|81t 
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vela’s 1 ir» 

Ht?r: thT! I E[« 

In different contexts Soma stands as a synonym for vitality, 
strength, germ, food, glorj', truth, lustre, moon, Vritra (enveloper), 
year, Prajapati, eagle, Vishnu, Pavamana, air, night, Indu, leaf, 
animal, curds, kingly power, fame, fluid, milk, etc. In further 
elaboration it is given in these texts that the male principle is Soma 
and the female Sura; or that the quality of drjmess appertains to 
Agni and of humidity to Soma : 

This rich material opens up a vast vista of research on the 
meaning of Soma. In face of this overwhelming evidence it is 
un-scientific to insist on only one meaning of Soma, viz. a kind 
of plant. It is impossible for any conscientious worker to overlook 
the much wider meanings of that word, and the test of scholarship 
lies in the capacity to judge rightly the aj^pHcation of a particular 
meaning in a particular context; we cannot in any case reject the 
entire evidence summarily. As a matter of fact no Vedic scholar,' 
can do justice to his task without bringing under his control this 
rich store-house of terminology and its teclmical explanations from 
the Brahmanical and Upanishadic literature. We should wherever 
possible supplement the Brahmanical evidence with parallel passages 
from the Sutras, the Epic and the Puranas. For example, the 
MahabhSrata says: — 

"TOi !r«iT I 

H^enrf^ infj Eftnniwt ii 

Santis, 341. 45. 

vs I 

Santi, 342. 9. 

A 4 vamedhika, 19. 23. 

So also the explanation of Daiahotfi (Ch. 21) Saptahotri (Ch. 22), 
Pafichahotri (Ch. 23), Chdturhotra (Ch. 25) is- contained in the 
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Asvamedha Parva and the dialogue of Brahmana-Brihmani (Manas- 
Buddhi) in the same place throws light on several kindred words. 

Finally we must remember that the doctrine of nr® is the 
key-iiote of the numerous mythical legends. Most of the explana- 
tions in the Brahmanas converge on the exposition of the mysterious 
force called Prana or Bif^- Prana and Ap 2 na are said to be the 
two celestial priests ; — 

UTIDT’ITT^ % TtcfTCT I Ait. II. 4 

They are the divine physicians {daivi bhishak, Artharva, VII, 53 - 1. 2), 
and also the Prayajas and Anuydjas of a sacrifice. The vital airs 
indeed represent the highest substance; — 

I 6at. VIII. 7. 7. 21 

The Pranas are also spoken of as the primeval Bishis whose sacrifice 
initiates ' the cosmic process. It appears as if the Vedic meta- 
physicians interpreted all physical phenomena in terms of Prana or 
the Vital Energy that functions at the root of each and every tMng 
and is itself the foundation of all. Prana is conceived as the para- 
mount universal principle visible in all cosipic phenomena whether 
working on the universal plane or within the human body. Prana 
is the mysterious something, the subtle principle which permeates 
gods and men, and distinguishes the immortal from the mortal. 
To the Vedic seers Prana partaking of the nature of Brahman, 
represented the comprehensive metaphysical substratum to which 
they could trace the endless divergences of the external world. The 
manifold interpretations of the ddhydtmic school naturally concentrate 
on Prana and they gain in importance from the- light they are capable 
of throwing on one or the other aspect of this Vital Eorce. 

But it is not possible to forestall all the lines, of interpretation 
and research that may emerge in the course of"' the ddhydtmic 
approach to vedic texts. What we plead for is the recognition of 
the Adhydtma-vid School and the readjustment of our canons of 
research to that end. 



prabhakarabhatta, the brother of 
RATNAKARABHATTA, the guru of 
SEVA i JAISING OF AMBER 

By P. K. Gode. 

I l^ve reconstructed elsewhere ^ the genealogy of Ratna- 
karabhatta, the author of the celebrated work on Dhamaasastra 
called the Jayasimhakalpadruma. In this genealogy occurs the na-mA 
of Prabhakarabhatta who was the brother of Ratnakarabhatta. 
According to the testimony of the livaravitasakdvya of Krsnak'avi 
composed about 1744 A.D., Prabhakarabhatta was a habitual resident 
of Mathura though his son Vrajanatha resided at Jaipur in company 
of Maharaja Sevai Jaising. It apj)ears that Ratnakarabhatte’s 
family had a Deccani origin ^ and it is possible to suppose tliat his 

1 Vide my article on *The performed by Sevai Jatstng of Amber 

(1699-1744 A.D.)' in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. II, p. 174, The genealogy of 
Ratnakarahhatta as reconstructed by me on the evidence of MSS. is as follows: 

Devabhatta — Prabhdkara-^t — Vrajanatha (A.D. 1755) 

^Surname Maha- (A.D. 1734) 

sabda — of ^andilya ’ — Gokulandtha 

Gotra.) — Ratndkara -^Gahgdrama ’->Rdm§ivara--^Vi§veivara 

{A.D. I 7 i 3 ) 1 i 755 A.D.) ^.D.) (after 1788 A.D.) 

My friend Pandit Hari Narayan PurbHt, B.A. of Jaipur imorms me in a private 
communication dated 12-^-1938 that there is a grand buildiftg and garden at Jaipur 
which once belonged to Ratnakarabhatta, the guru of Sevai Jaising. The descendants 
of Ratnakarabhatta are still living at Jaipur. His library 'of rare MSS. or rather a 
portion of it that survived was added to the Private Ribrapr of H.H. the Maharaja 
of Jaipur. I may suggest- that a Manuscripts Library in the name of Ratna- 
fcarabhatta should be opened by flie Jaipur Darbar as a permanent memorial of 
the spiritual and religious association of Ratnakarabhatta with Maharaja Sevai 
J aising which brought about a revival of Hindu rel^on in his rdgn. 

2 Vide p. 170, Poona Orientalist, Vol. II. My reasons for proving the Deccani 
origin of this family are as follows; — ■ 

(i) In the livaravilasakdvya Ratnakarabhatta is called ‘Rgvedi’ (fol. 37 ot 
MS. No. 273 of 1883-84.— B.O.R. Institute MSS. Library) verse 8. 

{2) The gotra of this family was ‘Sd^ilya’ ^ stated by Ratn^arabhatta. in 
verse 27 of the Jayasimhakaipadrtma (fol. 4 of B.O.R., I, MS. 253 of 1887-91). 

(3) The’famMy deity was ‘Rdmacdndra’ as Ratnakarabhatta calls himself 
‘Ramdnghri-pravana’. {Vide verse 27 of JayasirhhaMpadruma referred to above.) 

(4) The surname of the family was 'MaMSabda' which is equal to 'MahdUbde' 
now current in the Deccan among Rgvedi De^astha Brahmins of Saniya gotra. 
This surname is recorded by Visveivara, the great grandson of Ratnakarabhatta. 

{lUd., p. 173). 
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father or grandfather may have migrated from the Deccan first to 
Benares and thence to Jaipur. 

Though in my previous papers I have gathered some information 
about Ratnakarabhatta and Vrajanatha (his nephew) I could not get 
any information about Vrajanatha’s father, viz. Prabhakarabhatta 
beyond the fact that he was a resident of Mathura (‘ Mathuraikavasl’) 
and that his Son Vrajanatha was a follower of Vallabhaca^a.^ 
The very names Vrajanatha and his brother Gokulanatha indicate 
the influence of Prabhakarabhatfa’s residence at Mathura. 

The influence of Ratnakarabhatta on Maharaja Sevai Jaising 
appears to have been very great as he was his gtiru. It is, however, 
interesting to find that even his nephew Vrajanatha and his brother 
Prabhakarabhatta had mdch to do with the course of political events 
during the reigii of Sevai Jaising. In fact they were his advisers x>n 
important matters of state and in diplomatic negotiations. These 
remarks can be substantiated by a contemporary letter dated i 6 th 
August, 1734,® from an agent of the Peshwa at Jaipur who reports 
to his master at Poona as follows: — ‘ I, Babuji Joshi, in paying my 
respects to Shrimant Rajesri Svami (= Peshwa) have to report that 
owing to the blessings of the Svami I (the writer) have fared well 
up to $ravana vadi 14, Friday. It was only yesterday that I received 
the letter of Dinanathji, who returned to Mathura after marriage. 
Dhondo Govind is at present at Delhi, engaged in carrying out the 
orders of the Svami. His letters will reach you shortly. In parti- 
cular (I have to state) : Dinanathji came to Mathura, where Vfjandtha, 
the purohit of Raje Jaising is staying at present. (In spite of his 
being a purokil) he holds considerable influence at present.® He has 
addressed one letter to you and also one letter to me to the effect 
that Raje (i.e. Sevai Jaising) was very much distressed on account 
of the molestations to his territoty caused by Malharji Holkar and 
Ranoji Sinde. He desires to maintain friendly relations (with you) 
at least in future and for this very purpose Vrjanathji pressed 
Dinanathji' to stay at Mathura and letters were despatched to us. 
If, therefore, ydu are inclined to make an alKance with Raje Jaising 
kindly arrange to send a letter to Ayamalji stating that Dinanathji 
has been sent to him as your representative to speak on your behalf. 


At Mangdari h. the Bhor State near Poona there is a temple of Ramacandra 
the family deity of the Mahaiabdes belonging to that place. 

1 Vide my article on V aidikavai^avasaddcdra {Bombay Uni. Journal, Vol. VI, 
Part VI (May 1938), p. 84, footnotes i, 2 and 3. 

® Peshwa Dajtar Selections, Vol. X3CX, Better No. 108, dated 16-8-1734. ‘ Babuji 
Joshi reports Jaising having deputed one Dinanath to open peace-talks with the 
Peshwa’. 

3 Ibid—' >911^ wmin wurrn^ vw ’ 
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Kindly send one responsible man to us with Dinanathji. Exchange 
of views will thus be facilitated — so much should be stated in j^our 
letter. You may also add that you desire to see him personally. 
In short he is a very influential man and hence it is desirable to make 
friends with him so that our object may be gained in course of time. 
Vrjandtha IMksita and his father Prahhdkar Dlksita. have sent a 
letter to you (Svami). After a perusal of that letter kindly reply to 
them in a gratifying manner. 

I have no doubt that Vrajanatha mentioned in the above letter 
of A.D. 1734 is identical with Vrajanatha the son of Prabhakara as 
we know from the livaravilasakdvya of Krsnakavi (1744 A.D.). 
Vrajanatha and his brother Gokulanatha were always in the company 

of Sevai Jaising wrTart^ ^VT^IItll 

sBRns f^srrsr ||\<» II Obviously Sevai Jaising enjoyed their company 

very much on account of his own religiosity and the capacity of 
Vrajanatha to expound dharma to his royal patron. 

My identification of Vrjandth Dlksita mentioned in the Peshwa 
Dafiar letter wilii Vrajanatha the nephew of Ratnakarabhatta is 
further supported by the identity of parentage, the father’s name 
Prabhakara being common to both the cases. From Syama Eattu's 
Mddhavasimhdrydsataka^ (composed in A.D. 1755 ) know that 
Vrajanatha was patronized by Madhosing, the son oF Sevai Jaising, 
twenty-one years after A.D. 1734, the year of the Peshwa Daftar letter 
of Babuji Joshi. Even in A.D. 1734 Vrajanatha was competent to 
negotiate an alliance with' Dinanathji, the P^wa’s representative 
and to enter into diplomatic correspondence with the Peshwa Bajirao 
the First, who has been advised by his agent Babuji Joshi to seek 
his friendship- on account of the tremendous personal influence 
of Vrajanatha over Sevdi J'aising. It may, therefore, be reasonable 
to suppose that in A.D. 1734 Vrajanatha was at least a nflddle-aged 
person and that during Madhosing’s reign his friendship rnust have 
been sought by his royal patron mainly on account of Vrajanatha’s 


^ Ibid . — ‘ Baisim ^ w 

wrJire vst ww?!' It appears that Sevai Jaising sent his 

envoys to Gwalior for negotiating with Peshwa's officers. One of these ^^voys was a 
member of the Diksita family. Vide P.D., Vol. XXX, Letter No. 132 » dated about 

Sept., 1735 ' — ‘ ftfwn ^ * 

2 Vide M. M. Patkar's article on this poem in the Poona Orientaksf, Vol. I, 
No. 4* PP- 34-37* 
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personal cordial relations with his father Sevai Jaising who died in 
1744 A.D. 

Vrajanatha’s father Prabhakara Diksita was hving in A.D. 
1734 and must have been an elderly person claiming much respect 
from Sevai Jaising on account of his being the brother of his guru 
Ratnakarabhatta who composed his Jayasithhakalpadruma in A.D. 
1713 by the order of Sevai Jaising. It is difficult to say anything 
about the date of death'^of Ratnakarabhatta for want of evidence 
though a conjecture may be warranted that he may have been 
living in a very advanced state of old age leaving his work to his 
brother Prabhakara and nephew Vrajandiha, lioth competent to 
advise Sevai Jaising in religious and political matters as indicated 
by Babuji Joshi’s letter of A.D. 1734. 

I believe my present paper which links up Krsnakavi’s testimony 
of A.D. 1744 with an earlier contemporary letter in the Peshm 
Daftar of A.D. 1734 has to a certain extent revealed the personality 
of Prabhakarabhatta though nothing is as yet known to us about 
his literary achievements which characterize his son Vrajanatha 
and his brother Ratnakarabhatta. 

List of Historical Persons mntioned in the Paper. 

1. Prabhakarabhatta— t\iii brother of Ratnakarabhatta re.'iident of Mathura. 

2. Ratnakarabhatta— the guru of Sevai Jaising of Amber (A.D. 1699-1744) and 

sxxthox ot Jay asifhha^lpadruma [cova.'poixd A.D.) . 

3. . Ktimhcjtvi— Author of the Uvf-ravilasakdvya compo,sc(l by order of Isvar Singh, 

the son of Sevai Jaising about A.D. 1744. 

4. Vrajandtha—^u of Prabhakarabhatta and nephew of’Ratiulkarabhatta. _ He 

wrote many works under the patronage of Sevai Jaising and his son Madhosing. 

5. DevabhaUa—Vo.ther of Ratnakarabhatta, re.sident of Benares. His gotra was 

S&t^iiya. 'AfaAaMda' was his surname. His family deity was god Rama- 
caudra. He appears to have been a Deccani Brahmin of the Rgvedi Sakha. 

6 . Goktdamiha-^iSou of Prabhakarabhatta. 

7. Gahgdrdma—S(m of Ratnakarabhatta. 

k Ramivara— Son of Gahgarama and father of Vi^vesvarabhatta Maha&bda. 

9. Vitvetvarabhattar-(jrea.t grandson of RatnakarabliaUa. _ 

10, Ba&w/i Joshi—Aa agent of the Peshwa Bajirao I at Jaipur (August 1734). 

IL. Representative of the Peshwa Bajirao I at Jaipur in the matter of a 

friendly alliance with Sevai Jaising. 



ON VAINYAGUPTA 

By Nauni Nath Das Gupta 

A copper-plate inscriptioQ from Gtmiigliar^ in the Tipperah 
district, East Bengal, has revealed several years ago the existence bf 
a king called Vainyagupta, whose identity has been the subject of a 
lot of ccmtroversy since. The title or cognomen ‘gupta’ and the 
age he belonged to (506-7 A.D.) are mainly responsible for that he 
is supposed to belong to the Imperial Gupta dynasty, but no absolute 
indication of this can be found either in the inscription or elsewhere. 
The editor of the inscription, which requires re-editing, followed 
a ‘middle path’ and remarked: ‘As his appellative shows that he 
belongs to ,a distant scion of the Gupta family and he must have 
declared hfs inde^ndence during the troubled times of Hxijm supre- 
macy. He was not probably Meetly connected with the Imperial 
Guptas, who were Vaisnavas by rehgion, while Vainya^pta was 
professedly a Such remarks are of no consequence in history, 

unless they are coupled with other instances of kings professing 
Saivism and yet ‘belonging to a distant scion of the Gupta family’, 
and if" on the other hand the question of religion alone preponderates 
in determining the family, it becomes absurd to beheve that the 
Parama-mdhiivara Ha^savardhana was<the brother of the Pamma- 
saugata Rijyavardhana or the son of the Param=Mitya-bhakfa 
Prabhakaravardhana, that the Parama-bhagavaii-bhakta Bhojadeva 
was the son of the Pafam—dditya-bhakta Rimabhadradeva or the 
great-grandson of the Parama-mdhi^mra Vatsar^ja, that the Par arm- 
ndrasirhha hak§anas^a was the son of the Parama-mdMhara 
Vall&las^na and father of the Parama-sawa Viivarhpas&La and' 
K^avas^na, and so on. , 

Things have nevertheless been rendered easier by the ascription, 
doubtless correctly, of the three coins in the British Museum to 
Vainyagupta.® The evidence of these coins, .if the standard to the 
left on the obverse be really Garu^ standard, shows that Vainya- 
gupta was a worshipper of Visnu as well, just as, for instance, Vaidya- 
deva of K§marupa is represented in the Kamauli inscription as both 
Parama-mdheivara and Parama-vaismva. 


1 1930, p. 45 f. 

® Ibid., 1933, p. 748 f.; also cf, Allan’s Cat. of Coins of Gupta Dynasties, 1914, 
p. 144, Nos. 588, 589 and 590, and V. A. Smith, J.R.A.S.; 1889, p. 82. 
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Vainyagupta, therefore, might not improbably be connected 
with the Imperial (or later) Gupta dynasty of Magadha from the 
standpoint of religion. But the very fact that we have of him three 
coins of suvarna standard with average weight of 146 grains-each, 
is no adequate ground for supposing, as has been done by Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly,^ that he was a very powerful emperor of the Imperial Gupta 
d^masty of Magadha. Dr. R. C. Majumdar had reason to contend 
that, ‘The inscription of Vainyagupta, taken along with his coins, 
seems to show that he set up as an independent ruler in Samatata 
or some portion of it, and ruled as such till 507 A.D.’ ® 

On the other hand, again, the title Maharaja of Vainyagupta 
in the Gunaighar copper-plate grant is no conclusive proof that 
he was not an imperial ruler. IIo-w hazardous it is to rely upon such 
titles only is clearly borne out by the fact that Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Budhagupta, whose vast empire stretched from Bengal to Mdlava, 
was believed some time ago to have been merely a local ruler of 
Malava on the evidence of the P'ran Stone Pillar inscription of his 
time dated 485 A.D. wherein lu' is described as simply a bhupati. 
Bhudhagupta is styled also as a Maharaja in an inscription from 
Sdrnath, dated 477 A.D. just as Kumaragupta I is called a 
Mahdrdja in his Mankuwar Stone Image inscription, Chandragupta I. 
is called a Mahdrdja in the Poona plates of Prabhdvatigupta,* 
Chandragupta I and Saimidragupta are de.scribcd as Mahdrdjasin the 
Rddhapur plates,* and so on. In case of Vainyagupta, however, 
the point was sufficiently clear, for in the Gunaighar inscription a 
Mahdrdja is his vassal and another Mahdrdja is the ddtaka of the 
grant. And the controversy must be brought to an end, as we have 
now definite proof that Vainyagupta was a Mahdrdjddhirdja. In 
some clay seals of Ndlandd, Vainyagupta is styled as such.® 

Since his coins are from the KdHghdt hoard, the |)rovenance 
cannot be regarded as a proof of the extent of his dominions. But 
coming as Vainyagupta did after Bhdnugupta, the findspot of his 
seals, discovered along with those of other kings including Budha- 
gupta, must be attached great importance to, in determining the 
extent of the empire of the Mahdrdjddhirdja Vainyagupta. He 
must have been a monarch bolding sway over a region from East 
Bengal to Magadha (although it remains unknowp if North Bengal was 
included within his dominions). And as such, the statement of the 
Arya-MahjuM-miUa-kalpa " that ‘ after the death of Budhagupta 


1 LH.Q: 1933, P- 785- 

3 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 41. 

s A.S.I., Ann. Rep., 1930-34, Part I, p. 230. 

« Cf 7 H.O. iQV^, o. 788 and Modern Review. loss. Auit.. p. i.SQ. 


* rm., p. 989. 

* J.A.S.B., 1924, p. ijS. 
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two kings in the Gupta line were crowned, one in Magadha and 
another in Bengal (Gauda) ’ — cannot at all be confided in. Dr. D. C. 
Ganguly, however, discredits the statement of this work on the 
assumption that, ‘The Ddmodatpur copper-plates pro-ve that Gauda 
was ruled by the viceroys (Uparika-maharijas) of the Imperial Guptas 
from the time of Kumdragupta I down to 433-434 A.D.’ ^ (? 533-34 
A.D. ? 543-44 A.D.). Those who have studied the five Damddarpur 
plates carefully must have observed that no member of the old 
viceregal Datta family of the Pundravardhana-MwAfo is entrusted 
with the administration of that bhukti in the last plate, but instead 
the Rdjaputra-deva-bhattdraka , or the son of the (Gupta) monarch, 
whose name could not be deciphered, is himseh administering the 
bhukti as the viceroy of his father. This is certainly very significant, 
inasmuch as indicating something untoward that must have happened 
in respect of the Gupta supremacy over North Bengal, in more or 
less half a century that intervened between the dates of the fourth 
and fifth plates from Ddmodarpur. 

The recently discovered inscription of the Mahdsdmanta 
Vijayasena from Mallasarul ^ (Burdwan) makes it wholly an erroneous 
conjecture that the administration of Samatata was conducted 
through the Uparika-mahdrdja Vijayasena under Vainyagupta of 
Magadha.® This inscription further proves that the Gupta suzerainty 
over East and West Bengal was done away with by Mahardjadhiraja 
Gdpacandra, provided we agree with the late lamented Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar that he is posterior to Vainyagupta. What happened 
at that time in North Bengal, i.e. if North Bengal also passed to the 
mastery of Gdpacandra, we do not know, but it is a long time after 
that we find another Gupta king exercising sway over the 
Pundravardhana-ft^MM', and administering it with the help of his 
own 'son. The interruption of the Gupta rule in North Bengal was 
also caused by the Jctnendta Yasddharman, ciyca. 53*^ A.D. about 
which time Gdpacandra might have been succeeded by Samacara- 
deva. And in any case, the theory that ‘after the death of Budha- 
gupta Bengal continued to be ruled by the viceroys of the Imperial 
Guptas of Magadha ’ * has safely to be discarded. 

That Budhagupta, who came to the throile after the grandson 
of Puragupta had ceased to rule and then continued to reign for no 
less than two decades (476-77 to 496 A.D.), was a brother or half- 
brother of Puragupta himself is a su^estion for which is responsible 


1 1933, P- 788- 

* Vangiya SAhitya Pari^ad Patrikd, X344 B.S. 


p. 17 f., and Ep. Ind., XXIII, 


Party. 

8 1933- PP- 786, 788. 


^ lUd , p. 788. 
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a statement of Hiuen Tsang that he was the son of Sahr^ditya. 
Since KumSragupta I had the hiruda of Mahendrdditya, and 
MahSndrdditya is the same as $akrddUya (Mahendra=§akraf= India), 
Bndhagupta figures as the son of Kumaragupta I in the theories of 
Prof. H. C. Raichaudhuri ^ and Rev. H. Heras.® What relation 
Budhagupta bore to Kumaragupta I or Puragupta we do not as yet 
know precisely. In a terracotta seal of Kumdragupta II discovered 
at Nilandd, Pandit Hirananda Sastri read the name of Puragupta’s 
queen (not mother) as Vainyadevi instead of as Vatsadevi.® The 
peculiar name Vainyadhi might suggest that this queen of Puragupta 
was the mother of Vainyagupta, for the naming of a son after the 
name of his mother is not an uncommon feature in ancient Indian 
history. Thus, in a Nagdrjuni-konda inscription (No. F). the son of 
Budhiihnakd is Budhiihnaka, the husband of Bodhisiri *; in the Man- 
hali copper-plate grant of Madanapdla, his mother is Madanadevi m 
the Kdritalai plates of Mahdrdja Jayandtha, the son of Kumdradevl 
is Kumdradeva and that of Jayasvdmini is Jayasvdmin®; etc. etc. 
But VainyadSvt as the name of Puragupta’s 's^e is, according to the 
reading of Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, wrong and has been corrected as 
' 6ri-candra-devl so that the name of Budhagupta ’s mother remains 
unknown. 

According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang, Budhagupta was succeeded 
by Tathdgatagupta, and after him Bdldditya, represented as the sub- 
duer of Mihirakula, ascended the throne of Magadha. Rev. H. Heras ® 
identifies these three kings, viz. Bud{d)hagupta-rdja, Tathdgatagupta- 
rdja and Bdldditya-rdja with Skandagupta, Puragupta and Nara- 
sii^agupta respectively, and Mr. H. D. Sankalia* follows suit !! The 
identification of Skandagupta with Budhagupta (Buddhagupta) is 
the outcome of a deplorable oversight of their respective dates and 
other historical data relating to them as are too commonly known, 
and any effort to distinguish Budhagupta of the inscriptions from 
Bud(d)hagupta-rdja of Hiuen Tsang would be as .profitless as any- 
thing. As to Narasiihhagupta-Bdldditya, his separate identity from 
the BiUditya of Hiuen T^sang has long been proposed by Prof. Rai- 
chaudhuri,^® and this is indubiously tire most entertaining theory 


1 Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 501 f. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XIV, 1928. PP.-3-4. 

* Ann. Rep. of the A.S.I.. 1930-34, Part I, p. 230; Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 77. 

* Ep. Ind., XX, p. 22. 

6 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXIX, Part I, pp. 68ff. 

« Fleet, C.I.I., III, p. 118 f. 

7 . 4 .S.J., Ann. Rep., 1934-35, p. 63. 8 J.B.O.R.S., XIV, p. 2. 

® The University of Ndlandd, 1934, pp. 46-51. 

1® P.H.A.I., 4tli e<L, p. 497. 
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we have on the question. In the face of these, Puragupta’s identi- 
fication with Tathigatagupta-rdja, a name unknown to sober history, 
is also absurd. 

Prof, Raichaudhuri, however, is inclined to take BMdditya. 
of Hiuen Tsang as a birttda of Bhdnu^pta,^ so that the king between 
BMdditya and Bud(d)hagupta-rdja, i.e. Tathagatagupta, has neces-' 
sarily to be identified with Vainyagupta (506-7 A.D.), whose date falls 
between those of Bhdnugupta (510 A.D.) and Budhagupta (497 A.D.). 
But as Prof. Raichaudhuri himself admits, proof for this is lacking.® 

Since the Ddmddarpur copper-plate. No. 5, dated 543-44 A.D. 
is no more supposed to refer to Bhdnugupta, he is thus known to 
us from only one inscription, viz. the Eran Posthumous Stone Pillar' 
inscription of Gopardja, dated 510 A.D. Although he is delineated 
as^ ‘a mighty king equal to Partha ' in this inscription, the title MaM- 
rdjddhiraja is conspicuous by its absence, while there is no evidence 
of that he ruled over Magadha. The battle of Eran, in which 
Gdpardja was killed, was fought by Bhdnugupta manifestly with the 
Hujnas, and as was maintained by the late Prof. R. D. Banerji,® 
Bh^ugupta was defeated in the battle, and Tdramdna was ^e 
Hu^a king who by defeating Bhanugupta conquered Mdlava. The 
conquest of MMava by Tdramd^ia might have, however, been effected 
much earlier than 510 A.D. for according to the Eran Posthumous 
Stone Pillar inscription, G6par§,ja came here (at Eran) with Bhdnu- 
gupta, fou^t a battle and died, — ^which conveys the sense that 
BhSnugupta came from another place (not necessarily Magadha) 
to Eran to fight with the Hunas, who had been occupying it. The 
Eran Stone Boar inscription of Tdramdna of the year i,^ and the 
Gwalior Stone inscription of Mihirakula of the year 15 would, show 
that the Hu^a occupation of Central India lasted up till at least 
the 15th regnal year of Mihirakula, and what civil existence had 
Bh&nugupta at all after the battle of Eran, we have no knowledge 


1 Ibid., p. 504. ® Ibid., p. 504, &. 2, 

® The Age of the Imperial Guptas, 1933, p. 60. 

* Prof. K. B. Path^ calculatea from Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical litera- 
tures, and particularly from the statements of Jinasdna, Gunabhadra and Nemicahdra 
thit in 500 A.D. fell the first year of Toramdna’s reign and the 15th regnal year of 
Mihirakula corresponded to 517 A.D. but the authenticity of these data has much to 
be questioned (cf. Pathak's article in Bhandarkar Comm. VoL, 1917, p. 217). Accord- 
ing to Mr. M. Govind Pai, the first regnal year of T6ram&na would be circa 445 A.C.!! 
(Journal of Indian History, Vol. XI, 1932, pp. 183-84). There is a real sense in 
Pathak's statement that the figure 52 found on Tdramina’s silver coins refers to the 
date of the foundation of the Huna empire on the Oxus Basin (op. cit.). The final 
dd^t of Mihirakula, it may be added here, was, according to Rev. H. Heras, inflicted 
not by Ya 46 dhamian but by Narasimha^pta-Bll&ditya (I.H.Q., III, pp. 1-12), 
but this has been controverted by Prof. Raichaudhuri (P:H.AJ., pp. 504-5. hi. 3). 
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whatever thereof.^ If, however, we do not agree that the Gwalior 
Stone inscription of Mihirakula indicates the extension of his rule 
in Eastern MMava, we are to suppose that Bhanugupta having 
reconquered this part of Mllava ruled there,_ while Gwalior remained 
in the possession of Mihirakula, although it does not accord with 
that Mihirakula is called pdtah prthivydh (‘lord of the earth’) in the 
inscription,— and subsequently Bhanugupta was dispossessed of 
MMava by Yasodharman. But even then Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of BalMitya and hlihirakula is quite a different story, which renders 
the identification of Bhanugupta with the pilgrim’s Bdldditya out 
of question, and if Yasodharman be supposed to have ousted Bhinu- 
gupta from MMava, the popular theory that they joined hands in 
inflicting a crushing defeat on Mihirakula is also wholly wide of the 
mark. 

But there is another side of the whole question. As there is 
no Gupta monarch of Magadha known to us as contemporary, in 
the true sense of the word,, of Bhanugupta, there is no adequate 
reason why we should not reckon him as a member of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty and as holding sway over both Mdlava and Magadha, 
just as Budhagupta did. He, from Magadha, went with Gopardja, 
■shortly before 510 A.D. to Mdlava to give battle to the Hunas, who 
had conquered it some time after 484-85 A.D. the date of the Eran 
Stone Pillar inscription of the time of Budhagupta, and in the battle 
that took place, although Goparflja lost his life, his overlord, Bhanu- 
gupta, we may suppose, eventually came out victorious. As 
Prof. Raichaudhuri puts it, ‘The success of the Huns in Central 
India was however short-lived. In 510-11 we find a general named 
Gdpardja fighting by the side of a Gupta king at Eran and king 
Hastin of the neighbouring province of DabhAld acknowledging 
the sovereignty of the Guptas. In 518 the suzerainty of the Guptas 
is acknowledged in the Tripuri vishaya. In the year 528-29 the 
Gupta sway was still acknowledged by the Parivrdjala Mahflrflja 
ofDabhdlfl. . . . The Harsacharita of Bana recognizes the posses- 

sion of Mfllava by the Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara- 
vardhana (A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the expulsion 
of the Huns from Central India was final. The recovery of the 
Central Provinces was probably effected by Bflliditya. ... It is 


1 Mr. M. Covind Pai has gone to the extent of saying that both Budhagupta 
and Bhanugupta were ‘at most viceroys of the blood royal’ and ‘placed in dharge 
of large provinces’, and neither of them was a MaMrAjddhir&ja {Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XI, 1932, jp.‘ r8i). It is thus not known to him that Budhagupta is 
styled MaMr&j&dhirdja m at least two copper-plate grants, and that of him we have 
also some gold coins. 
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not improbable that Bdiaditya was a bimda of the “ glorious Bh^inu- 
gupta” 

It follows from this extract iiiat Bhdnngupta of Magadha 
brought, in or about 510-11 A.D. under his subjugation not only' 
Central India but the neighbouring provinces as well. But an 
emperor of this vast region could not possibly be, we must agree, 
the Baladitya of Hiuen Tsang. For as we cannot place the 15th 
regnal year of ‘the lord of the earth’, Mibirakula,- before 510 A.D. 
the so-called ‘ battle of Fran ’ must have been fought by Bh&nugfapta 
with Toram^a about 510 A.D. while according to Hiuen Tsang, 

' at the time of the war with Baldditya Mihirkula was a paramount 
sovereign to whom the king of Magadha had been tributary’.® The 
identification of Bhanugupta, the emperor, with Hiuen Tsang’s 
Bdldditya, represented as a subordinate king of Magadha, appears, 
therefore, untenable from this side of the question, too. 

The very existence of a king of Magadha with the personal 
Tia-mf^ or Uruda of Baladitya at the time of Mhirakula is not, however, 
to be doubted, although there seems to have been a great deal of 
embellishment in the details of Hiuen Tsang’s story as to how 
Mihhakula was captured by Baladitya and then set free through, 
the intervention of his mother. It is but relevant to ndd here that- 
in Eastern India there was a king in the sixth centiiry whose personal 
name rather than a Uruda was DharmMitya. ' 

Supposing that Bhdnugupta had really been the lord .of Magadha, 
he would appear to have been the immediate successor of "Vainya- 
gupta, they being either father and son or brothers. 


1 P.H.A.L, pp. 503-4- 


* Cf. ibid., p. 504, fn. 3. 




BUDDHA NIRVANA AND SOME OTHER DATES 
IN ANCIENT INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


By H. C. Seth 

Elsewhere we have shown that Candra^upta Maur>^a originally 
belonged to Gandhara and was identical with ^asigupta.^ The 
starting point of the big empire which he created with the help of 
Canakya, who also, as we learn from the Buddhist traditions, belonged 
to Taksasila, was north-western India. There is at least no doubt 
that Candragupta was some where in that region at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion of India. Plutarch and Justin mention his 
having met Alexander. The drama Mudraraksasa also beyond doubt 
suggests that the forces with the help of which Candragupta con- 
quered Magadha were all drawn from the north-west of India and 
beyond.® If our view that Candragupta is identical with ^asigupta 
is correct, we find that he even played an important part, west of the 
Indus, during Alexander’s campaign. Our surmise is that he headed 
the Asvakas, west of the Indus, who rose against Alexander and 
Killed his satrap Nicator. 

There are very strong reasons to think that this revolt was 
never successfully suppressed, and that it was the real cause of 
Alexander’s sudden retirement from the bank of the Beas, and his 
flight through Sindh and the Makran desert, where most of his 
army was destroyed.® If our identification of Candragupta and 
i^asigupta is correct then we find that even before Alexander left 
India Candragupta had emerged as a great figure west of the Indus. 
This reconstruction of events of the period gives us about 325 B.C. 
as the date of the rise of Candragupta in his ancestral domains in 


1 Refer to my paper , ‘Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western India ? ’ 
\nnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XVIII, Part II ; and also 
‘Candragupta and Sasigupta’. Indian Historical Quarterly, XIII, No. 2. I 
have discussed the same questions in greater detail in a paper ‘Gandhara Origin of 
the Maurya Dynasty and the Identification of Candragupta and Sasigupta’, which 
1 have submitted to the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference. 

I Act. II. 

I have discussed afresh the identification of all these people i» my paper ‘Central 
Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire’. I.H.Q. Vol. XII. No 3. 

8 Refer to my article. ‘Was Alexander routed in India?’. Indian Review 
June 1937. 
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the north-west. Later on he conquered Magadha with the co- 
operation of Parvataka, who, as we have elsewhere shown, was none 
else than the great Poms of the Greek historians.^ 

Now according to the generally accepted Ceylonese Buddhist 
traditions Candragupta reigned for twenty-four years Bindusara 
for twenty-eight,® and Asoka was coronated four years after he 
succeeded his father Bindusara*. These traditions give us 269 
B.C. (325-24-28-4) as ^he date of Anoka’s coronation, on the 
assumption that the beginning of Candragupta’s reign is reckoned 
from the time of his emergence to power in the north-west. 

Ceylonese Buddhist traditions alsc inform us that Aioka 
succeeded his father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha’s Nirvana 
and that his coronation took place four years afterwards, or 218 
years after the Nirvana.® The Ceylonese tradition of Asoka’s 
coronation taking place 218 years after the Nirvana of Buddha gets 
an indirect support from Tibetan traditions, which can safely be 
regarded as independent of the former. The Tibetan records, inform 
us that ‘ counting exactly from the Nirvana of Buddha 234 years had 
elapsed when Liyul (Khotan) was founded by Kustana, son of 
Asoka’®. At another place it is also said that ‘Two hundred and 
thirty-four years after the death of the Buddha there was a king of 
India called Dharmasoka'.’ Stein correctly observes that this 
passage ‘ does not specify whether this date refers to the commence- 
ment or any other period of Asoka’s reign’.® But the first passage 
clearly shows that the event commemorated is not the accession of 
A 4 oka, but the founding of the kingdom of Khotan by hts son 
Kustana. This will then presuppose that Asoka ascended the throne 
earlier than 234 after Buddha Nirvana in which case Ceylonese date 
of 218 will appear probable. Another Tibetan tradition says that 
Aioka, the Ehng of Aryavarta, visited Khotan in the year 250 after 
the death of Buddha’.® This tradition of Anoka’s visit to Khotan 


1 lu a paper, ‘Identification of Poms and Parvataka submitted to the Ninth 
All-India (Mental Conference. 

2 Mahavamsa V. 18, Dipavathsa V. 73,100, Buddhghosha’s Samantapasadifca. 
Vayii Purap. a^ allots twenty-four years to Candragupta’s reign. Ch. 99, V. 332. 

8 MaMvamsa V. 18 ; Dipvatnsa does not give the period of Bindusara’s reign, 
but as Fleet observes ‘still the same duration (28 years) for a reign between the rei^. 
of Candragupta and A&)ka is deducible from the statements (XI, 5, 12, 13) by which 
it fixes the :;^axs of the anointment and death of King Mutasiva of Ceylon’. J.R.A.S. 
1909, p. 25, Va:jni Purana gives 25 years as the period of Bindusara's reign. 

* Mahavamsa, V. 216 ; Dipavamsa, VI, 216 ; Samantapasadfca, p. 299. 

6 See references given in the above note. 

« RockhiU’s l4fe of Biiddha, p. 237. i Ibid., p. 234. 

8 Ancient Khotan, p. 161. Footnote 16. 

9 Asoka. Vincent Smith, p. 81. 
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fits in the chronology of the events of his life as we know from his 
inscriptions. From the Rummindei and the Nigali-Sagar pillar 
inscriptions we know that in the 20th year of his reign Asoka visited 
different parts of his realm. A visit to an outlying province of his 
Empire like EZhotan can safely be put a few years later, which, 
dating his events from the year 218 after the death of Buddha, will 
come very near to 250 years after Buddha Nirvana. 

In a paper ‘ Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire',^ 
we have shown that there are very strong reasons to believe that a 
large part of Central Asia, including Khotan, formed part of the 
Mauryan Empire, and the traditions both of Asoka’s visit to Khotan 
and of his son being the founder of .^ae early dynasty of Eihotan 
kings are historically correct.® Even independent Chinese tradition 
corroborates the last fact. Hiuen Tsang in the accounts of his 
travel said that the kingdom of Khotan, was jointly founded by 
Chinese and some Indians, who were banished by Asoka from Taksa- 
sila, and that a son of the king of China was the, first king of 
Khotan. But his biographer Hui-li, or may be the editor of his 
biography, Yen-ts’ung, both of whom were ‘Contemporaries and 
pupils of Hiuen Tsang’,® disagree with him, and inform us that ‘the 
first ancestor of the king (of Khotan) was the eldest son of king 
Asoka and resided in the kingdom of Taksasila’.* It will be out of 
place to pursue in detail here this question of the extension of the 
Mauryan Empire to Khotan. It has already been dealt with in our 
paper ‘ Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire ’. Suffice it 
to say here that the Tibetan traditions seem to have preserved correct 
tradition regarding the period intervening between the death of 
Buddha and certain events connected with the reign of Asoka, and 
they are in accord with the Ceylonese traditions, which put the 
coronation of Moka 218 years after Buddha’s death. 

The above Ceylonese tradition of Asoka’s coronation taking 
place 218 years after Buddha’s death is corroborated by Minor Rock 

t I.H.Q. Vol. XIII. Part. 3. 

2 Compare the following remark of Sten Konow : ‘At the head of the Klhotan 
dynasty the Tibetan text place Kustana or Salana, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of emperor A^ka' (Khotan Studies. D.R. A.S. 1914, p. 244. 

As hinted in the' Cambridge History of India Kustana (or Salana) may be 
identical with A^ka's son Kunala, who at one time was the Viceroy at Taxila (VoL 
I, p. 500). The existence alj^ of the Arhat Yaias, the minister associated with 
Kustana, in the Tibetan texts about Khotan ‘seems deserving of credence' as he is 
mentioned in the Sutralamkara of A 4 vaghosha' (Cam. History of India \^oL I, p. 507)* 

8 Ancient Ediotan, p. 159. A. Stein. See also Julien’s Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, 
pp. IXXVH. 

4 Ancient Khotan, p. 159. See also Vie de Hiouen Thsang, p. 279, and BeaFs 
‘Irife', p. 205. 
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Edicts of A^ka. We are of the opinion that these Edicts are the 
last ones issued by Asoka towards the end of his reign, which, 
according to the Ce>donesc tradition, lasted for 37 years (Dip. 5. loi). 
Starting'from the 2iqth year after Buddha’s death the reign of 
Asoka extended to about the 256th (219+37) year after Buddha’s 
death, which figure is also given in some of the Minor Rock Edicts 
and which, as we shall discuss below, indicates the year, reckoned 
from Buddha Nir^mna, in, which they were issued by Asoka. 

The Minor Rock Edicts (i.e. Rupnath, Sahasrain, Bairat, Maski, 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Rameshwar) are regarded by 
Hultzsch, Senart, Vincent Smith, and Dr. F. W. Thomas as the 
earliest of Asoka’s inscriptions. It is difficult to go into the details 
of the long drawn out controvers\', which has not yet ended, regarding 
the chronological position of the Minor Rock Edict, .s and the signi^- 
cance of the figure 25(1 mentioned in some of them. But we shall take 
up the main points involved. 

Hultzsch gives two main reasons for the vie\v that the Minor 
Rock Edicts were the earliest of Asokan inscriptions, [a] The 
Rupnath and Sahasrain edicts 'sjieak of inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars as a task which it was intended to carry out, and not as &faU 
accompli, [h) They and the three Mysore records contain the first 
elements of Asoka’s Dharma, which we find more fully developed in 
•his rock and pillar edicts. 

'As regards the first point it is a mistake to think that the order 
of Aioka in Rupnath and vSahasram * for the engraving to be caused 
on rocks and stone pillars in any way refers to other inscriptions. 
It was the subject matter of this particular edict which was to be 
engraved on rocks and on stone pillars. A careful reading of the 
passages from the Rupnath and Sahasram edicts clearly indicates 
that the stone pillars, were already existing. This suggests that at 
least the pillar Inscriptions were earlier than the Minor Rock 
Inscriptions. The Pillar Edicts are dated 26th and 27th years of 
Asoka’s coronation. 

Hultzsch way of reasoning will suggt'St that evem the Seventh 
Pillar Edict (Delhi-Topra) was also one of the earliest of A.soka’s 
inscriptions because there too Asoka orders that ‘This rescript on 
morality must be engraved there, where either stone pillars or stone 
slabs are ’.2 This also indicates that like the Sahasrain and Rupnath 
edicts the task of engraving on rocks and pillars was intended to be 
cairied out, it was not yet a fait accompli. As a matter of fact 
Dr. Bhandarkar putting almost a similar construction on the above 
passage from the Pillar Edict VII, as Hultzsch does on Rupnath and 


1 C.I.I. Vol. I, p. xii,. 


“ Ibid. p. 3.37. 
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Sahasram Edicts, suggest that the Pillar Edicts were earlier even than 
the Major Rock Edicts. He ingeniously suggests that though the 
Major Rock Edicts were actually written and issued in the earlier 
part of Asoka’s reign yet they were incised on rocks later on, after 
the Pillar Edicts. Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that the idea of incising 
on rock ‘ does not seem to have occurred to him till after the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign, the date of Pillar Edict VII The idea of 
inscribing on rocks must have been earlier than that of inscribing on 
pillars. We have the inscriptions of Darius at Behistun and Nakshi- 
Rustam. The influence of Persian customs and tradition on Mauryan 
court warrants us to conclude that the idea of incising proclamations 
on the rocks may have been taken by Asoka from the Persian 
example. A critical study of the various inscriptions of Aioka 
clearly indicates that the Major Rock Edicts were much earher than 
the Pillar Edicts, which were engraved at the earliest in the 26th 
and 27th years of his reign. 

In our opinion the suggestion that the Pillar Edicts, and the 
Rupnath and Sahasram Edicts are the earliest, because Asoka orders 
the incision of edicts on rocks and pillars, is far fetched. As su^ested 
above in each case thfe order for inscription is for the particular edict 
where it occurs. Dr. Barua rightly emphasizes, that the order of 
Asoka for the causing of the inscribing on rocks and pillars in the 
Sahasram and Rupnath as weU as PiUar Edict VII, was more an in- 
struction to the agents who were to carry out his orders.® It is not 
unlikely that similar orders were issued by Asoka regarding &e 
inscribing of the Major Rock and other Edicts, but were dropped 
because of discrimination exercised by officer siipervising the task of 
inscribing, or the orders for inscribing were issued separately. At 
some places too, in other inscriptions of Asoka, one feels that what 
were, perhaps, only executive orders of A 4 oka had crept in the Edicts 
themselves. Brahmagiri and Siddhapura version of the Minor 
Rock Edict preserves perhaps the whole of the order, including 
even the customary greetings in official correspondence received from 
the Viceregal head-quarters at Suvamagiri. We may also refer to 
the Samath Edict, where in the end Anoka’s executive orders, which 
apparently do not form an integral part of the Edict, and which 
are not found in the cognate Edict in the Kausambi, Sanchi and 
Allahabad Pillars, were inscribed. 

As regards the second reason of Hultzsch that the Minor Rock 
Edicts were the earliest because 'they contain the first element of 
Asoka’s Dharma, which we find more fully developed in rock and 
pillar edicts’, this we think depends on a complete misunderstanding 


1 Asoka, p. 288, 2nd ed. 


2 I.H.y. Vol. II. o. 100 ff. 
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of the development of Anoka's personality, as we see it through his 
own inscriptions. The Major Rock Edicts reveal him as a monarch 
full of the greatest zeal for promoting a lasting happiness of his 
people through various administrative measures. He is constructmg 
roads and wells, planting trees, opening hospitals, helping aged and 
the infirm. He appoints special officers to promote morality amongst 
his subjects. He exerts himself to the utmost, and expects his 
ministers and officers to-.do the same, in order to avoid injustice to 
any one. At all times of the day and night he is open to hsten to 
any complaint lodged by any of fails subjects. 

The trait of character that stands out uppermost in Asoka, as 
we see hiTn in the Major Rock Edicts, is a continuous flow of kindness 
from his magnanimous heart towards all men and even towards 
animals. He has not learned it from any particular sect, it has been 
the reaction of the massacres and horrors of the KaUnga war, which 
completely destroyed all his enthusiasm for more political conquests, 
and sublimated his youthful and ambitious heart to promote love 
and goodwill amongst his own subjects, and even between country 
and country. The horrors of the Kalinga war, perhaps made him 
question the code of pohtical morality, which he inherited from his 
grandfather, the mighty conqueror Candragupta, and his great 
Chancellor, Canakya, in which political expansion and consoHdation 
were the uppermost objectives. 

It was this mood of mind after the Kalinga war, that made 
Asoka incline towards Buddhism and may be even J ainism.^ But 
there is nothing in the Major Rock Edicts to show that, at the time 
they were issued, A§oka had joined Buddhism, on the other hand, as 
they reveal him to us, we find that he wisely patronizes all sects. He 
sees the good in all of them and ‘desires all sects to reside every 
where, for all these desire both self-control and purity of mind’ 
(Rock Edict VII Gi). In his religious tours he visits Brahmanas 
and Sramanas ahke (Edict VIII Gi). He appoints Dharma 
Mahamatras for the supervision of one sect as of another. Donatory 
inscriptions of A§oka, put almost at the same time as the Major 
Rock Edicts, reveal the same concem for aU sects. If he eidarges 
the Stupa of Buddha Konakamana (Nigali-Sagar, Pillar inscription) 
he is giving caves to Ajivikas (Barabar Hill Cave inscriptioiis). 
Thus in all the inscriptions dated before the 14th year of his reign 
there is nothing to suggest that he is favouring Buddhism over 
other religioiTS sects, or even that he has adopted Buddhism as his 
personal religion. This policy of religious toleration was, perhaps, as 


1 The influence of Jainism on Aioka in the early part of his reign is indicated 
by his great insistence on non-killing and non-injury to animals. 
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much a political dictum handed down from the time of Candragupta 
and Canakya, as it was the attitude of a virile mind enquiring after 
what was really true m the various religious sects, the same sort of 
urge which several centuries later we find in case of Akbar. 

In the inscriptions which fall towards the 20th year of his reign 
— these are only donatory— we find him more inclined towards 
Buddhism. In the 20th year of his reign he visits the birth place of 
Buddha and offers worship there. (Rumindei Pillar Inscription.) 
In the same year he visits the Stupa of the Buddha Konakamana 
and offers worship (Nigali-Sagar Pillar Inscription). But in spite of 
this A 4 oka continued his policy of patronizing and of taking interest 
in all the seats. This is evident from the PiUar Edicts, which fall 
towards the 26th and 27th years of his reign. In the sixth Edict he 
mentions his honouring all the sects with various kinds of honours 

(«5T xtpehsT ftf % ^im). But the way in which, 

in the seventh Pillar Edict, A^ka mentions Sathgha (which meant 
Buddhist Samgha) first along with other religious sects one feels 
that the Saihgha was uppermost in his mind. — 

w jn r w rai figure 

"a fir "a ^ ^ Thfffr 

■ ^ - . **S ^ -- - I , I, - I, . ^ ^ ■ g; . **S_. ^ ■ IS 

ft ^ wiq; ft ^ ^ 'ifWft ft ft ^ ^ 

’nutr ft ^ ^ 1 

‘My MahamStras of morality too are occupied with affairs of many 
kinds which are beneficial to ascetics as well as to householders, and 
they are occupied also with all sects. Some were ordered by me to 
busy themselves also with the Brahmanas (and) Ajivkas; others 
were ordered by me to busy themselves also with the Nigranthas; 
others were ordered by me to busy themselves also with various 
other sects. ' (Hultzsch Tran.) 

Now among the inscriptions, in which no regnal date is given 
we can put with a great degree of certainty tiie Schism ii^ict 
(Kau^ambi, Sariachi, and Samath) as having been issued after' the 
26th year of Anoka's reign. This is evident from the fact that ‘the 
KauSambi, Samchi, and Samath Edicts cannot be earlier than the 
six first piUar edicts, because the first of them is engraved on the 
AUahabad-Kosam pillar in a position which shows it to have been 
a subsequent addition’.^ And as these Pillar Edicts were issued in 
the 26th year of AK)ka's reign we can safely say that the Schism Edict 
was issued during the last ten years of Asoka's reign. In this Edict 


1 Hultzsch, C.I.I. Vol. I, p. XVII. 
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we find Asoka for the first time in very close relation with the 
Buddhist vSaifagha. He is striving hard to preserve the unit}* of the 
Saihgha, and prescribing punishment for the Bhikshus and Bhikshu- 
nis, who attempted to break the Sathgha. 

The above chronological arrangement of those of the inscriptions 
of Asoka, which can be definitely allotted to different periods of his 
reign, gives us an insight into the development of his mind. 
Buddhism was not the ancestral or early faith of Asoka. His own 
ideology', the result of the reaction on his mind of the massacre and 
horror of the Kalinga war, was strikingly similar to the teaching of 
Buddha, with its emphasis on love, kindness and servdce of humanity. 
With advancing years his devotion to Buddha and his teachings grew 
deeper and deeper. But in spite of this, it appears that even up to 
the 26th year of his reign he continued his wise policy of patronizing 
and taking interest in the affairs of all the sects. It is only subse- 
quently in the Schism Edict, which belong to the last ten years of 
Ws reign, that we find Asoka in very close and intimate touch with 
the Bud^ist religious order. In this Edict he almost appears as 
the head of the Samgha. This indicates that it was sometimes 
during the lasf ten years of his reign that Asoka developed into an 
ardent Buddhist. 

Now coming to the Minor Rock Edicts (i.e. Rupnath, Sahasrani, 
Bairat, Maski, Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara), which 
do not bear any regnM date, these also reveal Asoka as closely pre- 
occupied with the Buddhist Samgha. Bike the Major Rock and 
Pillar Edicts, Minor Rock Edicts also are addressed to the general 
public, but one fads to find in the latter any trace of the catholic 
interest in all sects, w^hich characterizes the earlier proclamations of 
Asoka. On the other hand Brahmagiri, Siddapura and Jatinga- 
Ramesvara versions of the Minor Rock Edict refer to the general 
principles of good moral life, which are also enunciated in the Major 
Rock as well as are referred to in the Pillar Edicts. It is significant 
to note in the l^Enor Rock Edict no mention is made of Brabmanas 
as the object of worshipful devotion, as is found in the Major Rock 
and the Pillar Edicts.^ It is symptomatic of Asoka ’s changed out- 
look. 


1 For easy comparison on this point we give belov\ the different versionb 
ot Asoka’s general principles of Morality. C.I.I. Vol. I. 

I (III. Major Rock Edict Gir.) 

! (VII. E. Delhi Topra Pillar. 1 
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it, thus, appears that the Minor Rock Edicts were issued after 
the Pillar Edicts sometime during the last ten years of Ak)ka’s 
reign, jDld in- all probability they were issued in the last year of his 
reign. The Minor Rock Edict has a very significant statement. In 
tViis Edict Aioka declares for the first and the only time in his 
inscriptions that he is 9. Sakya,^ and in the Rupnath Edict he says that 
it. has been over two and a half ^'ears that he is openly a Sakya. 

The expression (openly a Sakya) indicates that Asoka 

in his heart of hearts did admire Buddha and his teaching but it 
was only about 2 J ydars before the issue of this Edict that he openly 
embraced Buddhism. And about a year before the issue of the 
Edict he had joined the Samgha. 

From the various versions of the Minor Rock Edict it is obvious 
that Aloka first joined the Samgha as lay worshipper (upasaka), 
and about a year afterwards he actually entered the Samgha 
in the sense of joined the monkish order.® The' Chinese pil- 
grim I-tsing mentions an image of A^ka dressed in the garb of a 
Buddhist, monk.* It does not necessarily jnean that he relin 
quished the throne. We can cite other cq^, where Buddhist 
monarchs had put on the monkish garb even when seated on the 
throne. Dir. B. C. Law draws attention to king Milinda’s similar 
action. He ‘put on yellow robes and had his head clean shaven 
and fulfilled the eight moral conditions, having assumed the state of 
a muni (muni bhayam upagantva) for a week’.^ One wonders if 
Milinda was just acting in a manner, in which a couple of centuries 
before ASoka had done. 

Seated as Asoka was on a throne founded, and also perhaps 
supported by Brahmanic influence, this official and public announce- 


(Minor Rock 

Edict, Brahmagiri.) 

^ C.I.I. Vol. I. ' Maski version reads Bu(dlia)-Sake. The Sahasram, Bairat 
and Siddpura versions read ‘Upasake’. C.I.I. Vol. I, p. 167. Note 18. 

® Senart and Hultzsch take the word 'npeta' to mean ‘visited’ and conclude 
that the Minor Rock Edict refers to a state visit paid by the king to the Sathgha 
(C.I.I. Vol. I, p. XTV). It doe.s not appear convincing that A^ka had never 
visited the Sathgha before his becoming an upasaka, which took place more than a 
year before the suggested wsit. 

* Fleet. J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 496 ; and also J.R.-^.S. 1913. p. 657. 

* Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 123. 
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ment of the change of faith, this putting on of the monjd^i garb, 
and also perhaps the lavish gifts from the treasury to Buddhist 
Samgha ^ brought about a political revolution in which A^oka was 
deprived of his powers and the ministers put his son or one of Ms 
grandsons on the throne. There may be truth in the tradition 
preserved in Asokavadana that Asoka died destitute of power. 
Hiuen Tsang also refers to a story similar to one found in 
Asokavadana of Asoka's^extravagance and of his being deprived of 
Toysl power by his minister towards the close of his life.^ 

We, then, conclude that the events referred to in the Minor 
Rock Edict belong to the last three years of Anoka’s reign ^ and that 


1 Hinen Tsang mentions the existence of a pillar in Pataliputra in his time which 
recorded the gift of Asoka to Buddhist of the whole empire thrice and its redempt^n 
in return for jewels and treasure. Part of the inscription -was reported by the 
pilgrim as follows : Asoka-raja with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestow^ 
Jambudvipa as a religions offering on Buddha, the Dharma, and the assembly, and 
thrice he has redeemed it with his jewels and treasure ; and this is the i^ecord there- 
of. Such is the purport of the record. Bears * Buddhist Records of the Western 
World p. 91, Vol. . II. Earlier than Hinen Tsang, Fabian had also reported 
similarly about the above pillar and inscription. Ibid., Vol. I, p. Ivii. 

2 King Asoka having fallen sick and lingering for a long time, felt that he would 
not recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions (gems and valuables) so as 
to crown his religious merit (to plant high the field of merit). The minister who was 
carrying on the government was unwilling to comply with his wish. Some time 
after tins, as he was eating part of an Amlaka fiuit, he playfully put the half of it 
(in the hand of the king) for an offering. Holding the fruit in his hand he said with 
a sigh to his minister, * Who now is lord of Jambudvipa ' ? 

The minister replied, 'Only your majesty'. 

The king answered, * Not so! I am no longer lord ; for I have only this half 
fruit to call my own! Alas! the wealth and honour of the world are as dii&cult to 
keep as it is to pieserve the light of a lamp in the wind! My wide-spiead possessions, 
my name and high renown, at close of life are snatched from me, and I am in the 
hands of a minister violent and powerful. The empire is no longer mine ; this half 
fruit alone is left ' 1 

Then he commanded an attendant officer to come, and he addressed him thus : 
* Take this half fruit and offer it in the garden (arama) of the cock (monastery) to the 
priests, and speak thus to the venerable ones, "He who was formerly lord of Jambu- 
dvipa, but now is master of only this half Amala fruit, bows down before the priests 
(chief priest). I pray you (on behalf of the king) receive this very last offering. 
All that I have is gone and lost, only tnis half fruit remains as my little possession. 
Pity the poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase the seeds of his 
religious merit' ' Beal's ' Buddhist Records of the Western World,' Vol. II, p. 95-96. 

3 Vincent Smith was, perhaps, right in detecting in the Schism as well as in 
the Mmor Rock Edict reference to the Third Council held at Pataliputra. He 
acutely remarks that the Council 'is not mentioned in the review of pious acts recorded 
in Pillar Edict yil. I assume, therefore, that the Council^ which was assembled 
to correct the evils caused by schism, took place at some time in the fast nine or1:en 
years of Anoka's life'. (Asoka, p. 217.) It seems likely that the Schism Edict was 
issued about a year before the Minor Rock Edict, during the period of his zealous 
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the Edict itself was issued in the closing year of his reign, when he 
was deprived of his royal powers and, perhaps, soon after this he 
ied. This gives us (219+37) 256 as the date of the Minor Rock 
Edict after Buddha Nirvana. 

In the light of the above conclusion we think that the figui;e 256 
given in the Minor Rock Edict represents the reckoning in years 
after the Buddha Nirvana.^ This indicates that the expression 
(Rupnath) and (Sahasrsm) (Brahmagiri) is 

derived from the Sanskrit word which according to Kautalya, 
as suggested by M'. Ganapat ^astri, means regnal dating.® My 
learned friend Prof. Hira Lai Jain has drawn my attention to the 
following use of the e::q)ression in old Jain scripture 

fsir^ i 


efforts referred to in' the Minor Rock Edict. This line of thought suggests that the 
expression ‘ tb[\ Vfm mmvii ^ t fiWT ’ may refer to 

the unity he brought about in^the Samgha. The expression may then be translated 
as follows : ' During this period the religious teachers ( ^ ) in India who were disunited 
( ) were united by me.' Rhys~Davids shows that the word ' Deva ' in Pali 

literature is used also for^amanas and Brahmanas (Visuddhi-deva, i.e. being divine 
by puiity, of great rdigious merit or attainment) . Pali~English Dictionary, p. 164-165, 
Pt. I. Aioka could t^ike a legitimate pride in his great achievement in uniting the 
Samglm, and saving it from disruption. 

It tmy, however, be noted that the above translation will not easily fit in the 
Brahmagiri, Siddpura and some other versions of the Minor Rock Edict. 

t Dr. Thomas' suggestion that lati ' in the following expression in Sahasram 

Edict * ft wtftr wirr ’ means 'ratri' (night) has given a very wrong turn to the 
interpretation of figure 256. Of the various inter^etations of the above expression 
the most conyincing appears to be Dr. Mukerjee's suggestion 'the best interpretation 
of " sa-pamna-lati " is suggested by the Pali grammatical rule " Yavamadanatarala 
chagama*', ' 'the consonants, ya, va, ma, da, na, ta, ra, andla should be placed between 
the final, vowd of the preci^ng word and the initial vowel of the succeeding word, 
if a sandhi between those two vowds takes place". The examples cited for l 5 ds rule 
indude chhaHhasiti=schhalasiti, whence we may also derive chhapamnalati by 
sandhi from chhapaiima+ati=chhapaifanalati'. P. 115. Asoka. 

2 WTO** wwt fejTOwr Arthshastra, Bk. 2, Ch. 6. Compare the foUowing 

.V# 

commentary of M. Ganpat Sastri on tire above ; 

KWJatTfic KTWraw 'IT vrw vwc:, vre: W, 

I P. 138. Arthshastra. 
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This suggests a possible use of the expression and hence also 
of its Prakrit form etc. in the general sense of annual counting.^ 

It thus appears very probable that after his joining the Satfagha 
A^oka adopted Buddha Nirvana Era, instead of his own regnal 
dating which we find in most of his other inscriptions. The w^ in 
which Buddha Nirvana Era is used for dating in the Ceylonese Bud- 
dhist works like Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa,® as well as its use in old 
Tibetan traditions, appears that at the time of Asoka it was in 
use in the esoteric Bud^ist circles. 

Our conclusions that the Minor Rock Edict was issued in the 
closing year of Anoka’s reign and that the figure 256 in the Minor 
Rock Edicts represents the years after Buddha's death, fully corro- 
borates the Ceylonese Budd^st tradition that A^oka was coronated 
218 years after Buddha Nirvana, and that he reigned for 37 years.’ 

Now in view of our conclusion set forth in the beginning of this 
paper that Asoka was coronated in 269 B.C. we arrive at (269-f 218) 
487 B.C. as the date of Buddha Nirvana. This is also the date of 
Buddha Nirvana given by the well-known ‘dotted record' of Canton. 
About 664 A.D. Tao-Suen a Chinese priest recorded that ^here was 
in existence a manuscript of the Vinaya-pitaka which in 489 A.D. 
contained 975 dots. At the end of each year m&iking the Buddha 
Nirvana a dot was put by the presiding priest. This practice is 
r^orted to have commenced right from the-very year after Buddha's 
death. The MS. bearing such dot was carried to China by 
Samghabhadra when he put the last dot in 489 A.D.® Thus, the 
‘ dotted record ' gives us (975 — ^489) 486 as the firSt year after Buddha's 
death, and consequently 487 B.C. as Buddha Nirvana date. Scholars 
have not doubted the general truth of the story of the dotted record. 
As Max Muller pointed out, there was nothing to indtice a 


1 A similar view is held by Dr. Barua. See his article ‘Inscriptional Bxcxusion 
In reject of Asoka Edicts'. 1 . H.Q. Vol. 2, p. 122 ff. 

* Compare the following remark of Fleet. In the Dipavamsa the original 
reckoning from Buddha Nirvana, ‘is first presented in connection with the ordination 
of Dasaka, at 16 years after the death (4 ; 27, 28. 5. 76, 77). 'The only conspidous 
use of it in that work, however, is in the record of the Vai^ali schism at 100 years 
( 4 ' 47. 48 : 5 - 16), which led to the Second Council ; of the birth of Mahendra, at 204 
years (6. 20) ; of the anointment of A^ka, at 218 years (6. 1) ; and, at 236 years, of 
the interruption of the Buddhist obseivanceswhich led to the Third Council (7. 37, 44); 
of the anointment of Devanarhpiya-Tissa (17. 78) ; — and of the arrival of Mahendra 
(i 5 - 71)- reckoning do^ not figure in the Dipavamsa after the last-mentioned 
year. In the Mahavamsa, it appears only in connection with the Vai^ali schism, 
at 10 years of the rdgn of Kala&ka and at 100 years'after the death (ed. Tumour, 
p. 15), and with the anointment of Aioka, at 218 years ’. The origin of the Buddha- 
varsha, J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 324. 

3 C. 6. MaxMullei’s ‘True date of Buddha’s Death.' I. A., May 1884. 194-150. 
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Chinese Buddhist to invent so modem a date for Buddha’s deatE. 
'It runs counter to all their own chronological theories, and even the 
writer himself seems to express surprise that he should himself be so 
much nearer to the age of Buddha than he imagined. But it has 
been suggested that tlfe process of adding one dot at the end of every 
year during 975 years, was extremely precarious. But mistake in 
this connection was not likely because puttinga dot, according to the 
above story, became a part of the ceremonial in connection with the 
celebration of the Buddha’s death. The dot was put by the presiding 
priest. The dotted record seemed to have preserved not only the 
correct number of -years but, as Fleet tried to show, even the correct 
day of Buddha’s death.® 


1 ‘ True date of Buddha’s death.’ I.A., May 1884, p. 150. 

SI ‘ ThftJDay on which Buddha Died.’- J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 9 ff.' 




MISCELLANEA 

THE JAINA THEORY OF EXISTENCE AND REALITY 

In the history of Indian thou^t the Jaina system has occupied 
a very peculiar position. Not very long ago it was customary 
with the dilettanti^ non-Jaina critics of Jaina thought to brand it 
as a disjointed piece of eclecticism, a hopeless medley of the Buddhist 
doctrine of change and diversity, and the vedantist conc^tion of 
permanence and unity, without any definite and defendadrle meta- 
physic and theory of knowledge of its own, and credit it, at its 
best, with contradictions with which it seemed to them to have been 
riddled. This defeatist position and the neglect that have been 
syst^atically meted out to it may be argued as due to two ckcnm- 
stances, one is its want of missionary spirit and the other is the 
fact that the critics of Jaina thought have drawn mainly upon 
the scattered quotations from Jaina literature in orthodox sehools 
of thought suitable for victunizing it. One illustration in point 
amongst many is the rmnark made by one of our contemporary 
writers on IncUan Philosophy^; it runs thus; ‘The truth is tfcit the 
primary aim of Jainispi is the perfection of the Sonl, rather than the 
interpretation oLthe Universe . — A fact which may supported by 
the old statetnent that d$ram and saihvara constitute the whole 
of Jaina teaching, the being only an amplification (rf thm.’ 
This is not peculiarly unusual and surprising. A student of 
European Fhubsophy is wdl aware how Hegel and followers 
have subjected earlier systems, ^ecially that of Spinoza to 
merited criticisms and text-torturing for the purpos^ of speculative 
exploitation. And he is also aware how systematic attempts are 
being made in the present generation of philosophers to re-interpret 
the philosophy of this neglected J ew. 

Any way it is admitted that the Jaina and Buddhist systmns 
of thought are reacticmaries against the traditional grooves of 
orthodox thiTikin g in India. But one must not lose sight of the id^ 
that a reaction is a fact as inevitable in the r^dms of physics as in 
that cH metaphysics and has its part to play in the t<^al appraisal 
of values. Any curious student of Jaina philosophy who may 


^ Prof. Hkiyatma: Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 173* ‘Asravo bhava 
hetnh 8 y§.t jsaaivaro mok^ karanam Itiyam athati drstl xattyadasylh 
prapancanam. 

(S. D. S.) 
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have the patience and catholicity of mind to go into the recent 
researches of some of the western and eastern scholars and into 
some recently published treasures of J aina literature will have to 
be convinced that Jainism amidst its dogmatics — ^are all 
systems free from dogmas ? — amidst much of its^ d^oss and dust, 
contains pure gold. He will find in it sturdy reliance on common 
sense and perception, evolutionary cdnception of Reality and 
Erdstence, relativist or rather probabilist conception of psychological 
loiowledge, iiitroconvertible conception of the Soul as an essentially 
self-luminous reality, , apotheosis of selfculture and self-sacrifice 
as fundamental conditions of Ethico-religious life — ^features that at 
once put Jainism on the rank of a philosophy that would do more 
than honour to the realistic, humanistic and perstmal idealistic 
reactions in the present-day thought of the west. It is not, of 
course, possible within the fitnits of a paper like this to set forth 
even in outline, these thstinctjve features of Jaina -thought. I 
prcqsose therefore to drcumscribe miy discourse of this evening, 
confiaing it to what the Jaina has to say on the nature of Existence 
and Evolution. 

In the Jaina scheme of thought the universe has been conceived 
tinder the two fundamental categories of Jiva and Ajtva, the Soul 
and the non-Soul, the conscious and the unconscious. Within 
the category of non-Soul - ^ain are distinguished the subordinate 
categories of Matter [pudgala). Motion (Dharma), Rest (adharma) 
Space (Aka&i) and Time (Kala) each ct the first five cat^ories is 
teimed by the Jaina an Astikaya, and the seath, namely katti is 
excluded frc^ the list of the Astikayas, but retained in the list of 
Dravyas. The reason is that the first five are aH characterized by the 
twofidd feature of astitva or existence and Kayatva i.c. pradelikatva 
or spatial distinctions. Kala has however, astitva or existence wWch 
pervades all the six dravyas but lacks pradeias or multiple spatial 
mounts, hang a unilateral series without having simultaneous 
relations to a group of multiple points. The other five dravyas have 
pradesSi and are therefore capable of simultaneous relations to 
innumerable points. I shall prefer to call each of these six dravyas 
by the term Real. Now the common kimate characteristic of a 
dxawa or real is Existence. The Jaina with his realfetic genius, 
has analyzed the concept of a red andJbias argued that the inmatene^ 
of existence in a real is due to its self-subsistence, i.e.- independence 
of any originating and annihilating causes, uniform persistence 
and absence in it of spatial determinations.^ A fad may and 


* Piavg c fl n a s a r a of kundaktudacharya II, 4. and Tattvadipika thereon. 
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does develop any derivative characters (vibhavas) but amidst these 
derivative characters of a real we do not miss its innate character 
of existence which is its swabhava or svarupa. Thus existence 
comes to be the essence of a real and therefore a real is to be equated 
with an existent or Real and Existent are interchangeable terms. ^ 
Again as it is the very postulate of the Jainathat the nature of real 
is dynamic and therefore the real must evolve into qualities (gu^ias) 
and modifications iparyayas) and must constantly under^ the 
triplicate stage of origination, annihilation and stability answering 
to the triad of position, negation and synthesis in Hegel’s develop- 
mental conception of reality, and that the changes and evolutions 
along with the triplicate process which attains synliesis at every 
third stage of stability are as real as the evolving reality itself. 
And the entire dynamic process of development is due to the inutual 
action and reaction between the four active principles, viz. the soul, 
the non-soul, motion and rest which are all parinami or evolutionary’-’ 
having the characteristics of both bhava parinama and parispauda 
or kriya parinama, i.e. evolutions into being and evolutions into action 
while the principles of Space and Time are endowed only with bhava 
parinamas*. It follows then that full completeness of existence 
is not realized either in a real, or a quality or a modification 
singly or separately but only in these taken together. For such 
a separateness would suggest cleavage -between the evolute and 
the evolving reality reducing each of them in their separation to 
non-existence.. The Jaina makes his position clear by the common 
illustration of gold (kdrtdsvara). Just as gold realizes its own nature 
as an existent through its qualities like yellowness, malleability, etc., 
and through its modific,ations or changes of form like ea^jihg, bangle, 
etc., which all pi*oceed.from gold as a real, even so any teal realizes 
its complete existence only in and through its quahties and modi- 
fications various under variable circmmstances. Existence is, thus 
in the complete sense of the term, to be equated with a real with all 
ite qualities and changes erf form which are themselves real. And 
this holds good of the conscious real as well as of the unconscious. 
The soul as a ^anscious real evolves itself into its qualities and modi- 
fications into its thinkings, feelings and conations and into the various 
forms of conscious beings and realizes its complete existence through 
them. This account of reality and existence at once mark the 
Jaina position* out from that of the Buddhist who disintegrates 


^ McTSggart in his Nature of existence comes to tlie same conclusion that Reality 
and Hxistence are identical by following a somewhat different line gf argument. 
Vide, ch. II. 

2 See Pravacanasara, II. jO and 37, and 41-43. 
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reality into shreds of qualities and modifications and from that of the 
advaitist whose reality swallows up all qualities and modifications.^ 
The realism of Nyaya-Vaisesika indeed conceives the qualities 
(gunas) and functions (karmas) of the real as also real, having a 
real relation with real, but its difficulty, the Jaiiia thinks, is that 
it, as an advocate of drambhava vdda or the theory of emergence 
is suggestive of independence and newness and separation of the 
qualities and modifications from the real from which they proceed. 
The Nyaya-vaisesika, however, shines to obviate the difficulty by 
its assumption of the relation of sama-vaya or co-inherence between 
the real and its qualities and functions. But the Jain repudiates 
this relation of co-inherence on the ground that co-inherence is in- 
compatible with arambhavada. For co-inherence will suggest a 
relation of con-substantiaUty or identity of essence between those 
that are related by way of co-inherence and not merely a relation 
constituted by one of the relations, say a quality, being the recipien- 
dum (adheya) and the other, say a substance, being the recipiens 
(adhara) ^ Indeed the advocates of samavaya betray their intention 
to make the elements of the relation, say substance and quality, 
somehow identical in essence, when they supplement their notion 
by adding the phrases like paraspara pariharen, anyatha bheda- 
bhedavyavas thanupapatteh, etc., but at the cost only of consistency. 
In the conception of samavaya of the Nyaya vaisesika there is the 
unmistakeable idea of a local separateness between the elements 
suggested by the expression of ihapratyaya and the adhara obey a 
relation, so thinks the Jaina. And its fundamental assumption 
of arambhavada commits it to the doctrine of emergence (arambha) 
of something new; so that the quality or modification which is 
arabhyate or emerges must be something new and different from the 
constituent causes. Hence the Jaina postulates the principle of 
parinama according to which the qualities and modifications are the 
self-evolutions of the real having an identity of essence with it. 
But on the other hand the Jaina points out that in spite of this 
metaphysical or real identity between the Dravay and its gunas 
and porydyas there is a logical and conceptual distinction between 
them. The qualities and modifications are both bhinna or distinct 
as well abhinna or not distinct from the Dravya. Metaphysically 
they are non-distinct from or identical with the Dravya but logically 
they are distinct from it; for without this logical distinction there 

1 It is interesting to note that in the same way we can distinguish the Jaina 
position from that of Bergson on the one hand who makes reality out of change or 
flux and from that of Bradley who regards Reality in isolation from the qualities 
and relations which are mere appearances. 

^ See Prastapada Bhasya with Nyaya Kandali, pp. 14-18. 
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is no other way of apprehending the dravya as Dravya, guna as such 
and paryaya per se. 

Now having disposed of the problem of Existence from the 
Jaina standpoint little remains for me to say on the Jaina conception 
of evolution which, we have seen already, is so very closely connected 
with the conception of Existence. We have already pointed at 
length how the Jain conceives of the real as not only existent 
but also as evolutionary. Its very existence consists in a dynamic 
process resulting in the evolution of qualities and modifications 
coupled with the threefold stage of origination, annihilation and 
stability. The whole world with its principal contents of the soul 
and the non-soul has to obey this law of change, process and move- 
ment. The important to note here is that the stages of origination 
and annihilation are like the thesis and antithesis of Hegel having 
a tendency towards stability which means nothing other than 
synthesis at a particular stage of the continuous developmental 
process ready to make room fpr a fresh origination or a new stage. 
But this again has to pass over into the stage of annihilation which 
along with the previous stage jointly acquires a momentum ur^ng 
the reahty to attain to a fresh synthesis and so on. The quahties 
which originate at a certain stage carry with them their dea^- 
signal and the influx of fresh quahties ensure synthesis and stabflity 
of the real. This Jaina hypothesis of Evolution, Hke other hypo- 
theses is an attempt to conceive of the real, as it presents itself to 
common observation. It seems at once enrergent and creative. 
It is emergent in so far as it supplies us with the detailed hn^ 
of connection between one stage and another which is "the main 
character of the hypothesis of Emergence as pointed out by Elqyd 
Morgan. It is creative in so far as we do not miss in it the creation 
of a new feature as indicated by the new synthesis which is attained 
at every third stage. The scientific character of the theory is made 
home to us when we note that the Jaina in his account scrupulously 
purges off any theological dogma and does not bring in a due ex 
machina for the guidance of the developmental proce^. The 
conditions and nisus or urge of the development are all inherent 
in the real. Another important fact that is made dear to us by 
the Jaina is that as the reality is subject to a continuous process 
of change and de^irelopment the reality must be indefinite in character, 
its indefiniteness must be due to the infinite mimber of qualities 
which it is bound to assume (anekatmakatvam vastunah). And the 
judgements which we may apply for the apprehension of such 
reality must after be probable — a, position which has been responsible 
for the J aina doctrine of Syadvada. 


Kaeipada jMitra. 
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THB ABHAYAGIRI SCHOOL’S VIEWS CONCERNING 
THE NUMBER OF JATAKAS AND THE 
ENUMERATION OF BOOKS OF THE 
ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 

Here I am not to attempt any fresh historical account of the 
Abhayagiri school of Buddhism in Ceylon, for which the reader 
may be humbly referred to Dr. Bapat’s informative introduction 
to his ‘ V imuttimagga and Visuddhimagga’ , and Dr. Malalasekera’s 
'The Pali Literature of Ceylon’ and ‘Dictionary of Pali Prefer 
Names’. ' It may now be taken for granted that since the foundation 
of the Abhayagiri monastery two centuries after the introduction- 
of Buddhism into Ceylon (Beal, Records, ii, p. 247, f.n. 19), or, more 
accurately, ‘218 years after the establishment of the Mahavih4ra 
motiastery’ (Bapat, V imuttimagga and Visuddhimagga, p. li), it 
became a notable centre of Bud<haist monks and continued to be a 
powerful school of Buddhist thought and opinion. It is not enough 
for Dr. Malalasekera to observe that even now some works of the 
Abhayagiri sect exist '{The Pali Literature of Ceylon, pp. 43, 128-9); 
he should put forth his very best endeavour to bring them to light 
without any further delay and make them accessible to the world 
of s9holars. The rivalry which had existed between the boasted 
Mahavihara school and the ill-famed Abhayagiri, though regrettable 
for certain excesses of embitterment of personal feelings, was a sign 
of hfe and health. One broad distinction between the two schools 
is brought out by Hwen Thsang in his Si-yu-ki ; ‘ That whereas the 
Mahavihara school was opposed to the Great Vehicle and adhered 
to the teaching of the Little Vehicle’, the Abhayagiri school ‘studied 
both vehicles, and widely diffused the Tripitaka’ (Beal, Records, 
ii, p. 247). Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta, Dliammapala and their 
compeers, who were celebrities of Mahavihara, all upheld the views 
of their s^ool against the teachers of the other school. They had 
so much disdain for the rival school of thought that in many instances 
they did not care to mention it by name but referred to its teachers 
as vitandavddins or by the illusive phrase ‘ keci’ (‘some’). Here 
I shall deal only with two points, one concerning the correct total 
of the Jatakas and the other concerning the enumeration of the books 
of the Abhidhamma Pi^aka, in both of which the Abhayagiri school 
was in the right and the Mahavihara in the wrong. 

As for the correct total of the Jatakas, we are informed by 
Fa-Hien that when he visited Ceylon in about the first quarter of 
the 5th century A.C., the Abhayagiri-vihara sanctioned representa- 
tions of ' the five hundred bodily forms which Bodhisattva assumed 
during his successive births’ (Beal, Records, i, p. Ixxv), which is to 
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say, of five hundred Jatakas, and not of five hundred and fifty, a 
tot^ mentioned by Buddhaghosa and other exponents of the 
M^avihara tradition.^ 

On this point, it may at once be shown that the total admitted 
by the Abhayagiri school not only tallied with the one given in the 
Culla-niddesa (p. 80: panca-Jdtaka-satdni) but was more correct of 
the two. I have elsewhere classified the processes by which the 
earher total 500 was, or might be, mechanically and, in a few 
instances, thoughtlessly increased to 550 (Barua, Bwrhut, Bk. I). 

Now, as for the enumeration of the books of the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, Dr. B! C. Daw has sought to establish that the Pali counter- 
parts of the seven Abhidharma Treatises may be taken to represent 
'a step in advance from the general bulk of the Suttas’, and to 
form ‘ a link of transition between the Pah Suttas and the Abhi- 
dhamma Books' {History of Pali Lit., i, p. 336). The Abhidhamma 
treatises, on the enumeration of which the Abhayagiri school came 
into a sharp conflict with the Mahavihara, were all on a par with the 
books of the Pali 'Abhidhamma Pitaka. From the controversy 
raised by Buddhaghosa in his Atthasalini (p. 36), it appears that 
the two schools agreed as to counting the total of the books as seven, 
and mainly differed as to the inclusion of the Kathavatthu in the 
list. Reading between the lines, one may even observe that they 
differed also as to the counting of the Dhatukatha as a s^arate text. 

The Vitandavadins would not include the Kathavatthu in the 
list of the Abhidhamma treatises on the ground that it was (merely) 
the word of Buddha’s disciples in the sense that it was ‘settled by 
Tissa, Moggali’s son, two hundred and eighteen years after the 
Buddha’s Parinibbana’ (pe Maimg Tin, The Expositor, i, p. 5). 
They would make up the total of seven either with a book called 
Mahddharmnahadaya, or with the Mahd-dhdtukathd. It may be 
shown that Buddhaghosa has pleaded in vain to justify the inclusion 
of the Kathavatthu on a false analogy of the Madhupindika Sutta, 
He has not succeded in referring us to any canonical book or passage 
containing a mdtikd or first plan of the Book of Controversy which 
tradition assigns to the reign of Asoka. 

As against the Vitandavadins’ proposal to count the Mahd- 
dhammahadaya as a separate treatise, Buddhaghosa advances these 
two arguments, both of which are faulty: (i) That ‘in the Mahd- 
dhammahadaya there is nothing which has not been said already in 
the Dhamrmhadaya-vibhahga (i.e., the concluding chapter of the 


1 Samanta-pasadika, Vol. I. ' Apannakajatakadini pannasadhikani panca- 
Jataka-satani.’ Cf. Sumafigala-vilasiffl, Pt. T. The reference is to _a collection 
such as one available in FausboU’s edition of the Jataka-atthavannana. 
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Vibhanga)’; and (ii) that ‘the remaining catechetical section, which 
is peculiar to the Mahadkammahadaya, is not long enough to make 
up a treatise by itself' (pe Maung Tin, The Expositor, p. 5). The 
same twofold argument is put forward by Buddhaghosa against the 
opponents’ Mahddhdiukathd. 

The tenor of the discussion clearly indicates that the Mahd- 
dhammahadaya, coimted as a separate book by the Vitandavddins 
■Was a text corresponding to the Dhammahadaya-vibhahga forming 
the concluding chapter of the Vibhahga, plus the catechetical section 
(pafihapucchakatn) which is not included in the Vibhahga chapter. 
The suspicion is apt to arise if the Mahavihara school had not ac- 
commodated the Mahadkammahadaya in the Vibhahga in order to 
make room for the Kathavatthu without disturbing the total of seven 
books and this su^icion is strengthened by the fact that the Dhamma- 
hadaya-vibhahga is a piece of anomaly as a vibhahga without the 
distinction between a Suttanta-bhdjaniya and an Abhidhamma- 
hhdjaniya. As for the Mahddhdtukathd, also proposed by the 
Vitandavddins to be counted as a separate Abhidhamma book, the 
opponents must not have been so fboli^ as to suggest a book as 
deserving to be treated as a separate treatise if it precisely corres- 
ponded to the Dhdtukathd, jecognized by the Mahaviharins. Those 
who know the contents of the Dhdtukathd will readily admit that its 
title is a misnomer, the book haying nothing to do with dhdtus and 
it being only a textual supplement to the Dhammasahgani. The 
Vitandavddins’ Mahddhdtukathd ■was, ex hypothesi, a treatise worthy 
of its title, — a treatise with the dhdtus as its subject-matter. 

Who were the V ita'^avddins whom the Mahaviharin Buddhaghosa 
has tried to refute? According to the Mamdipa, they were ‘the 
sectarians of Abhayagiri and Jetavana’ (pe Maung Tin, The Ex- 
positor, p. 5, f.n. 3). 

Thus it may be indicated, if not actually established, that ac- 
cording to the Abhayagiri school, the Abhidhamma Pitaka comprised 
these seven books : Dharnmasahgani (together with the supplement 
in the Dhdtukathd), Vibhahga, Puggala-pahhatti, Mahddhammr 
hadaya, Mahddhdtukathd, Yamaha, and Patthdna. 


M. Bae.ua. 


THE DATE OF MADHUSDDANA SARASVATI 

Two very eminent scholars differ widely on the question of the 
date of Madhusudana Sarasvati, the great author of the ‘Advaita- 
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siddM’. Prof. Hiriyanna^ places him about 1500 A.D., while 
M.M. Prof. S. Kuppuswami &stri * says that Madhustidana 
flourished in the last three quarters of the 17th century. _ The 
question of Madhusudana’s date, therefore, calls for investigation. 

Unfortunately, Madhusudana has left no clue as to his date 
beyond mentioning the names of his teachers in the ' Advaitasiddhi’ 
and elsewhere. Pandit Rajendranath Ghosh of Calcutta ® has, 
after a very elaborate discussion, suggested that Madhusudana 
Hved from about 1525 to about 1632 A.D. Ghosh has a strange 
knack of mixing up legend with history, but he leaves an impression 
that Madhusudana attained to a great age even though that might 
be much less than 107 years. A few of his data might be placed 
before the readers of this J ournal. First, he mentions that one of the 
copies of the MS. of Madhusudana’s ‘Siddhantabindu’, collected by 
M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj of Benaras, bears the date Saka 1539- 
Secondly, he states that Sesagovinda, in his tika on the ‘Siddhanta- 
samgraha’, a work ascribed to Samkara, describes himself as the 
disciple of Madhusudana and the son of Sesa-pandita, and that this 
Sesa-pandita, also known as Krsna-paiadita, was the guru of Bhattoji 
Diksita,' while Bhattoji’s brother, Raugaji, was a disciple of Nrsiinha 
Asrama. Ghosh further says that it is mentioned in Farquhar’s 
‘Fighting Sects of India' that Madhusudana prevailed upon Raja 
Todarmal to intercede with Emperor Akbar in order to stop the 
oppression of the Hindu ascetics of Benares by Muslim MuUas. I 
have had no opportunity of checking the sources of these statements. 

In the second benedictory verse of the ' Advaitasiddhi ■*, 
Madhusudana salutes Rama, Visvesvara and Madhava whom he 
mentions as his gurus in his Gita commentary ; at the end of the first 
book of the ‘Advaitasiddhi’, he describes himself as the disciple of 
Visvesvara Sarasvati; elsewhere in the same work he mentions 
Madhava Sarasvati as his vidya-guru. It would be legitimate to 
infer from this that Visvesvara initiated him into Sannyasa, while 
Rama and Madhava were his vidya-gurus. This Rama was probably 
Rama Tirtha the prolific writer of Vedanta works. 

Prof. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya, in his interestmg article on 
'Sanskrit scholars of Akbar's time" (I.H.Q., VoL XIII, 
refers to the list oi 140 learned men of -^bar s time, $2 of them 
being Hindus, in Ain 30, Bk. II, of the ' Ain-i-Akbari' (Blochmann s 
Edition). The very first Hindu name in the hst is spdt Madliu 
Sarsuti". Bhattacharya says that Madjiu, as spelt in the Persian 


1 Introduction to the 'Istasiddhi* of Vimuktatman, p. 1. 

2 Introduction to the 'iJrahmasiddhi' of Mandana Misra, p. 1. 
8 Bengali introduction to his edition of the ‘Advaitasiddhi . 
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original, clearly reads Madhava. The very next name is 
‘Madhusudan'. From this collocation Bhattacharya rightly infers 
that the two names refer to Madhava Sarasvati and his pnpil, 
Madhnsudana. The other relevant names found in the list are those 
of 'Narain Asram’, 'Ram Tirth’, ‘Nar Sing’, and ‘Kishn Pandit’. 
These apparently correspoM to Narayana Asrama, the disciple and 
commentator of Nrsimha Asrama, the- commentator RSma Txrtha, 
Nrsimha Asrama, author -of the'Bhedadhikkara’, and Krsna Pandita 
or ^esa Pandita, the guru of Bhattoji Diksita. These facts dispose 
of Prof. Kuppuswami’s guess as to Madhusudana’s time. 

The date of Madhusudana’s birth, viz, 1525 A.D., proposed by 
Ghosh, appears to be rather late. He mentions a tradition that 
Vyasa Tirtha, author of the ‘Nyayamrta’, being unable to refute the 
‘Advaitasiddhi’ on account of extreme old age, deputed his pupil, 
Vyasarama, to study the ‘Advaitasiddhi’ with Madhusudana and to 
master it with a view to writing a complete refutation of the work. 
It is a fact that Vyasarama did attempt a refutation of the 
‘Advaitasiddhi’ in his tika on the ‘Nyayamrta’, named ‘Tarahgini’. 
B. Venkoba Rao, in. the introduction to his edition of the ‘Vyasa- 
yogi-caritam’ (p. clxxv), proves that Vyasa Tirtha died in 1539 A.D. 
If so, the ‘Advaitasiddhi’ must have been written near about this 
date, and Madhusudana’s date of birth has to be placed at least two 
decades anterior to 1525. 

From what has preceded, it would appear safe to provisionally 
accept 1500 A.D. as the time near about which Madhusudana was 
bom. It is hoped that scholars will undertake a thorough study of 
the Works of Madhusudana and his adversaries with a view to arriving 
at a more definite finding about his date. 

Amarnath Ray. 


THE SAKA RIVAL OF RAMAGUPTA 

Accordihg to the Harsacarita, Candragupta killed at Aripura a 
certain Sakapati who was sdxually incHned towards the wife of another 
person.^ The gloss of Safikara, the ^rngar^pfrakMa of Bhoja, the 
Ndtyadarpana of Ramacandra. and Gunacandra> the Dem-Candra- 
gupfam, the Kdvyam^mdmsa, and the Sanjan copper plate^ grant 
have, one and all, made it abundantly clear that the parakalatra, 
here refetred to, was Dhmvadevi,* the queen of Candragupta II’s 
elder brother Ramagupta who being hemmed in at Aripura by the 
Sakapati agreed to surrender her to their leader. But who this 


1 Harsacrita, Nirmyasagam edition, p. 200. 
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Saka leader was is a question that is still to be decided. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, following the lead of the commentator Sankara who 
translated the word ^kapati as ^akanam dcdrya, has been disposed 
to regard him as a religious preceptor of the Sakas, who staying in a 
religious retreat on a hill-top, most probably in subordination to the 
ruler of Kartipura, attacked Ramagupta and his party on behalf of 
his overlojd.^ But as pointed out by me in the Journal of Indian 
History, 1936, his position is hardly tenable. 'The extracts from 
the Devi-Candraguptam do not bear him out. In these the Saka 
invader is styled Sakafati and not ^akdcdrya. The Srngdraprakd 4 a 
gives him the same title, the Mujmalut-Tawarikh does not mention 
a religious preceptor as the adversary of Rawwal, and the interpreta- 
tion of ^ahkararya who equates Sakafati with Sakdcdrya, being 
opposed to the meanings assigned to the word pati by our Sanskrit 
lexicons, must be rejected in face of the cumulative evidence on the 
other side furnished by aU the other books including the Harsacariia 
which states clearly that it was a ^aka ruler who was niurdered, 
while courting another man’s wife, by Candra^pta disguised as a 
womans Sahkararya’s being right in explaining the word para- 
kalatra, without going against any Sanskrit lexicon, does not mean 
that he is necessarily as right, when he assigns meanings to worcfe 
leaving aside altogether the meanings given to them by Sanskrit 
lexicographers. Moreover, even if it be admitted that Sahkararya 
was right in interpreting Sakapati as $akdcdrya who would except 
this rehgious head, whose retreat was so far away from the domains 
of - his co-religionists and disciples to command an army that could 
not only hold its own against, but also reduce to sore straits, the 
army of the most powerful niler of Northern India. Burther, he 
must have been really a strange rdigious head who asked the husbands 
to surrender thdir wives before he allowed them to go away un- 
molested. , 

So we must still answer the question as to who this Sakapati 
was, and the reply is, I believe, vouchsafed by pondering over the 
reasons that led 6ahkara to explain pati as dcdrya. It must be 
admitted that Sankara had before him some very old and reliable 
glosses which he used in the compilation of his own commentary, 
for how otherwise could he know that the parakalatra referred to was 
Dhruvasvamini, the wife of Candragupta’s elder brother. So 
Sankara’s explanation of pati as dcdrya was most probably due to his 
misunderstanding of the meanmg assigned to the word by some 
older commentator who, I surmise, translated the word Sakapati as 


1 M^lavlya Commemoration Volume , p. iQ 5 

2 Journd of Indian History ^ 1936, p. 3 ^^*" 
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^akasvamin. In the days of Amara and Bana, the word svamin 
merely meant a lord, but our eighteenth century commentator 
Sankara having before him the examples of dcdryas like Sahkara- 
svamin, Ramanujasvamin and so forth misunderstood it to mean a 
religious preceptor and changed accordingly the explanation 
^akasvamin of the older commentator into Sakdcarya of his own, 
without being in the least cognizant of the fact that he was thereby 
changing the meaning of the original word and laying the basis of 
historical error and much unnecessary theorizing. 

So iakasvdmin was most probably the older explanation; and 
for the real meaning of the word svdmin and pati when they are 
combined with the term Saka we miist turn to the Saka language 
itself. According to Sten Konow the Indians translate the word 
murunda with svdmin. The Chinese have the word Sai-wang, the 
Saka lords, as a translation of the cormsponding word Sakamurundaf 
and 'the Indian translation of this term by Sakanrpati is an exact 
pAraUel to the Chinese word’.^ Hence it might be averred with a 
fair amount of certainty that it is some ^akamurmyia chief who is 
referred to by the word $akapati of the Harsacarita which is, as 
already pointed out, changed into Sakdcarya of Sankara through-the 
intermediate explanation Sakasvdmin of a commentary unfortunately 
no longer extant. 

The Zeda inscription calls Kaniska a muroda (Sansk. Murunda).^ 
The Avasyaka-Brhadvrtti mentions a Murunda ruler at Pataliputra.® 
About 240 A.D. a Murunda ruler sent four horses as a present to the 
ruler of Funan.^ All these rulers were Kusans. So the Sakapati of 
the Harsacarita, or ^akamurunda, as we might call him, was most 
probably a Knsan ruler who though he submitted to the arms of 
the redoubtable Samudragupta threw off the Gupta yoke as soon as 
the emperor died and almost succeeded in reviving the lost glories 
of the Kusan Fmpire by defeating his Son and successor Ramagupta, 
the cowardly husband of Dhruvadevi. He, however, failed before 
the superior stratagem and skill of Candra-Gupta II who seems 
refer to the defeat of this very ^aka ruler in the line 

tlrtvd saptamukhdni yena samare Sindhorjjitd Vdhlikah.^ 

Dasbakatha Sharma. 


r Efigraphia InMca, Vol. XIX, p. 3. 

2 lUd., p. 15. 

® U.I., p. 3, see the MSlaviya Commemoration Volume, p. 185. 
4 Mdlaviya Commemoration Volume, p. 186. 

® V. I of the Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscription. 
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MAJNUASOR INSCRIPTION OF KUMARAGUPTA (I) 


In a note entitled the ' Mandasoir inscription of the Silk Weavers’ 
Guild’ (Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 379-81) on the Mandasor 
inscription of Kumaragupta, otherwise known as Vatsabhatti’s 
Praiasti Mr. Dasaratha Sarma advances grammatical arguments in 
support of the correct translation of the 36th verse 

cr^sfsrr 11 ’ 

in the inscription. The plain and simple translation of the verse is: 
‘Then (after Malava year 493) a long time having elapsed, now 
(about Malava year 529) a part of this edifice (Sun temple) has 
been terribly mutilated by other Kings’. The late Dr. G. Biihler 
— a great Sanskritist — ^understood the same meaning of the verse as 
is evident from his following remarks: ‘A postscript narrating a 
restoration of the edifice demolished in parts, with a mention of the 
date of this event and a description of the season when it took place, 
verses 36-42’, (‘Indian Inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian 
artificial poetry’ — Vatsabhatti’s Praiasti’ — Indian Antiquary for 
1913). The twt) dates in the inscription, Malava years 493 and 529, 
are assumed to be equivalent to A.D. 436 and 472, i.e., Gupta years 
117 and 153. On Fleet’s epoch, on the first date (G.E. 117) 
Kumaragupta (I) was ruling but the second date (G.E. 153) falls 
during Skanda’s rule according to some historians or in his successor’s 
reign according to others. As there was a new ruler on the second 
date according to Fleet’s epoch the name of this ruler ought to have 
found a place in the inscription and its absence is an uncomrnon 
practice. But in the inscription the name of the paramount sovereign 
Kumaragupta (I) alone is mentioned. It seems to obviate this 
difficulty. Fleet translated the verse thus : ‘In the course of a long 
time under other kings parts of this temple fell into disrepair ’, which 
is unconvincing, for, on his theory only one king’s (Skanda’s) reign 
at the utmost might have elapsed by G.E. 153 

then reigning king should have been stated in the inscription and also 
because it is impossible to make one believe that such a stately and 
massive temple could fall into disrepair of itself within the short 
period of thirty-six years. Mr. Sarma, therefore, rightly suspected 
the correctness of the translation of Fleet copied by Diskalkar. 
But as Mr. Sarma was also possessed of Fleet’s epoch he searched 
for the name of the ruler in Malava year 529 and opined that it was 
a Huna King and because he belonged to the hated Mlecchas 
the King’s name was not mentioned in the inscription which is 
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■unwarranted. K. Rama Pisharoti (‘.Vatsabliatti’s Prasasti’— Indian 
Culture, Vol. IV, No. i, pp. iio-ii) admits the force of the argument 
advanced in Sarma’s note, against the short period of thirty-six years 
to introduce decay in that statdy and massive temple of itself and 
tried to overcome the difficulty by accepting Fleet’s translation of 
the verse 36 and translating a part' of verse 37 and 39 as ‘the temple 
was renovated after five hundred and twenty-nine years had elapsed 
after the construction of the temple (in Malava year 493). That is 
according to Mr. Pisharoti the temple was renovated in Malava year 
(493+529, or) 1022 assumed to be equivalent to A.D. 966. He even 
goes so far as to remark that 'the text, as it stands, does not warrant 
any other interpretation’, and also refers the reader to his paper on 
this topic contributed to the Dr. S.K.A. Commemoration volume, 
pp. 67-93. I wonder how Mr. Pisharoti could support this inter- 
pretation when in verse 37 it is clearly stated that the work of repair 
was performed by the very same charitable guild of silk weavers to 
increase their own fame 

(‘ I 

W ' 3iT»t II ’ Verse 37.) 

It is regrettable that Mr. Pisharoti quoted only ‘ ’ 

from the verse without quoting the rest. He seems to have 
overlooked the last verse (verse 44) wherein it is distinctly stated 
that the repair of the temple and the composition of the Prasasti by 
Vatsabhatti were done by order of the same guild of silk weavers 
and also to have overiooked the palseographical aspect of the inscrip- 
tion completely. For Mr. Pisharoti to make one believe that the 
same guild continued for 529 years at the least is simply preposterous. 
The plain and simple meaning of verse 36 has already been stated 
and the two dates in the inscription (Malava years 493 and 529) 
are equivalent as I have already shown in my paper on the Gupta 
Era, to Gupta (Vikrama) years 93 and 129 and on both these dates 
the paramount sovereign was Kumaragupta (I) as stated in the 
inscription. 

This shows the incorrectness of Fleet’s epoch which cannot 
explain epigraphic difficulties. 


Dhirendra Nath Mookerjea. 
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A BENGALI CUSTOM 


In Smrti works we have lists of avaktavya-namdni (i.e. names 
not to be pronounced). The Karmalocana} for instance, writes: 

dtma-ndma guror=ndma ndmdni kypa-msya ca 1 
prdn-dnte—’pi na vaktavyam jyesthaputra-kalatrayohw 

In Eastern India, a married girl cannot "pronounce her husband’s 
name. This custom has undergone a peculiar development in some 
parts of Bengal. In this note, I am referring to the development of 
the custom that I have noticed particularly in the Sadar Subdivision 
of the Earidpur District. 

A married girl does not pronounce the names of her husband, 
bis parents, his elder brothers, his paternal and maternal uncles and 
their wives, his paternal and maternal grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, etc. She will not even pronounce words and names which 
resemble in pronunciation, however slightly* the name of any of the 
above relations. Sometimea she expresses a particular word by a 
word or phrase of more or less the same significance, but sometimes 
the first letter of the word or name is changed. It is very interesting 
that the custom prevails amongst women of both the Hindu and 
Musalman communities. I give below a list of names (with local 
pronunciation), words resembling any of them in pronunciation, and 
their substitutes used by girls. 


Names. 

1. Gauramohana 
_ (gourmohon). 

2. Adyanatha 

{a’Mondth) 

Adimohana 

{ddimohon) 

Adilad-din 

(called 

ddeloddi). 

3. Kalinatha 

{kdlindth). 


Words. 

garu {gorti, the cow). 

ada (root-stock of 
ginger plant). 

kali (ink). 


Substitutes. 

saeot,® hato bachur (lit. 

big calf), 
y/ia’lkse.® 


Si’ndhse..* 


1 Quoted in Sabdahalpadruma, s. v. nama. 

2 The meaning and origin of the word are not clear. 

3 Probably from jhSla, pungent. 

* Probably a corrupt form of andhahdra (cf, dndhiydra). 
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Names. 

4. Amir-ad-din 

(called {ami- 
roddi). 

5. 


7. Rasamohana 

{raimohon). 

8 . Yamini (jamini). 

9. Madhusudana 

{modhusudon) . 

10. Kedaranatha 
{kceddrndth). 

11. Bisbanatha 
bi^iondth) 
Bisbesbara 
{bii^essar). 

12. Pumacandra 
ipurnocandro) . 

13. Nilamadbaba 
(nilmddhob). 

14. Manika {mdnik, 
colloquially 
mdnce). 

15. Gobiuda 
(gobindo). 

16. Baksmi {lokkhi). 

17. Jagat (jagot). 


Words. 

Sma (mango). 

ambubaci (called 

dmdboii). 

amabasya (called 
(S,maba’ssae). 

rasta (road). 

jama (Eugenia 
jambos). 

madhu (modhu, 
honey). 

kada (sometimes 
pronounced kseda, 
mud, clay). 

brhaspati bara (called 
bisiud bar, Thurs- 
day). 

purnima 

nila {nil, indigo). 

manakacu {mdn- 
k@cu, the arum). 

gobindapurer hata ^ 
(the hat of 
Gobindapur) . 


Substitutes. 
phal (fruit). 


phalboti. 

phalba’^^se. 

sarok (road). 

kala phal (black fruit). 

caker ras (lit. juice of 
the hive), 
khic (clay). 


hwdh barer parer bar 
(day after Wednesday) . 


jyochana {zosnd, 

moon light), 
kapore dewa kali (ink 
used in dyeing cloth) . 
bara {bato, big) kocu. 


pat-bseca hat (the hat 
where jute is sold). 

phokkhi. 

phagot. 


It is said that a married girl’s husband’s name was Bokanatha 
'{lokndth, colloquially nod^ from lokd), and the latter’s father and 
elder brother bore the names Adyanatha and Madhusudana respec- 
tively. Once she had to advise a friend regarding the preparation 
of a particular medicine which required add (root-stock of ginger 
plant), madhu'' (honey) and a piece of nod (iron, from lohd=lauha). 
It was not possible for her to pronounce any of the words; so she 


1 Hat is a market held twice a week. 

2 Generally, iron. 
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said, ' Prepare some juice of my husband’s elder brother, put into it 
a few drops of my father-in-law, then put my bariaola (bariwala, 
owner of the house, i.e. husband) into the mixture for a while after 
burning him well’. 

The word phanlla (written phalana—amuka,, i.e., so-and-so) is 
sometimes used by a girl to indicate a person whose name she cannot 
pronounce. There is a distich said to be the prayer to the god 
Karttika (=Karttikeya) oSered by a girl , who could not pronoimce 
the word karttika which was her husband’s name. In the language 
of books it may be written as : 

phalana thakura phalana thakura amara phalana yadi bSce 1 
jora-phalana diya kariba puja phalana phalana mase II 

‘Q so-and-so god (Karttikei'a), if my so-and-so (husband) Comes 
round safely, 1 will offer u'orship to a double so-and-so (i.e. a pair of 
images of the god Karttikeya) in so-and-so month (month of Karttika 
every year. ’ 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


THE BEARING OF THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION ON 
THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA 

In a note contributed to the I.C. Vol. 4, pp. 104-5, Professor 
Dhirendranath Mookerji has sought to prove by the evidence of the 
TTarflha inscription ^ that the epoch of the Gupta Era as determined 
by Dr. Fleet is 'in error by at least a htmdred years’. 

His arguments are : — 

1. 'That Suryavarman was bom sometimes about Vikrama 

year (611-21) 590, and I^navarman’s glorious con-' 
quests were won and he became a Maharajadhiraja at 
least about Vikrama year 589.’ Further, 'In M§lava 
year 589 which is assumed to be identical ■with yikrama 
year, Rajadhiraja Yasodharman, Visriuvardhana was 
reigning, thus making Maharajadhiraja Isaiiavarman 
Maukhari as his contemporar^^ This shows clearly that 
the Malava and Vikrama years are not identical’. 

2. The Imperial Gupta monarch Maharajadhiraja Kumara- 

gupta son of Narasihhagupta Baladitya was reigning 


1 SeeE-I. Vol. XIV, p. no ff. 
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in 532 A.D. From the Aphsad inscription ^ we 
learn that the later Gupta Ejug Kumaragupta son of 
-Jivitaguptal was a contemporary of and fought against 
I§anavarman. Therefore this Kumaragupta must have 
flourished a little before 532 A.D. and Maharajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta son of Narasifihagupta must be placed 
much earlier still. 

Now as regards- the first argument, it is true that Rajadhiraja 
Yasodharman was reigniug in the Malava year 589 and it may also 
be admitted that Suryavarma was bom in the Vikrama year 590. 
But there is nothing to force on us the corollary that Isanavarman 
had achieved the victories and become a Maharajadhiraja before that 
date. We know for certain that Isanavarman was the first in his 
line to assume the title of Maharajadlflraja,® or in other words the 
Maukharis became a sovereign power in northern India, only from 
the time of Isanavarman. While we have no means of ascertaining 
the exact date when that sovereignty was established, it is certain 
that it must have taken sometime for Isanavarman, after bis acces- 
sion, to launch his victorious compaigns. There is nothing in the 
inscription to indicate that Isanavarman had achieved these conquests 
before the birth of Suryavarman or 21 years before 611 V.S. _ It was 
natural for the author of the Haraha inscription to describe the 
dcMevements of Kauavarman first and then pass on to his son. 
But that simply means that Isanavarman had won these victories 
bedore the Haraha inscription was put up, i.e. before 61 1 V.S. Thdre 
is no reason why we should necessarily date these conqueste before 
the birth of Suryavarman. Supposing that iSanavarman's victorious 
career began 10 years after the birth of Suryavarman, it must have 
taken him some years to subdue, his rivals in northern India. At 
any rate he could not have becoifke a Maharajadhiraja before 542 A.D. 
Thus, as a Maharajadhiraja he was not contemporaneous with 
Rajadhiraja Yalodharman. 

- We know that Ya^odharman's wars and conquests were over 
and hi§ power consolidated before 532 A.D. the date of Mandasor 
stone slab inscription. Considering his great achievements, it; has 
to be conceded that it must have taken him at least 15 yes^rs to 
consolidate his power. His career began, therefore in C; 5^7 A.D.® 


1 €. II, VOI. Ill, pp. 200-208. . L 1 /r'TT 1 

2 See tlie Mankliari genealogy as given in Hie Asirgadim copper seal (Cii. voi. 

Ill, p. 219 f) and tlie Nalanda clay seal, K.I. Voi. XXI, p. 73 ff. . 1 4. 

3 It should be specially noted that by this time the age of the Imp^ial Gupt^ 
had come to an end. The last Gupta Emperor was Bhanugupta who lost his 
sovereignty perhaps after the battle of Eran in 191 or 52:0 A.D. 
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Thus from 517 to 542 there is an interval of 25 years during which 
Yasodharman had come and gone like a meteor. After his dis- 
appearance from the scene the overlordship of northern India had 
been once again thrown open and was a coveted object for every 
ambitious ruler. Isanavarman taking advantage of the opportunity 
made a bold bid, and established his supremacy. 

Thus there is nothiug in the Haraha inscription that should 
convince us to give up the identification of the Malava and Vikrama 
Bras, suggested by Dr. Fleet and conclusivdy established by the 
Menalgadh inscription to which attention was first drawn by the late 
Professor Dr. F. Kielhom,^ 

As- to Professor Mookerji’s second argument, there can be no 
dispute with regard to its first part, _i.e. Kumaragupta son of 
Jivitagupta I was a contemporary of Isanavarman, except that 
instead of assigning the exact date 532 A.D. we might put him some- 
where before 554 A.D. However the second part of the argument 
is entirely unacceptable. It is uncritical to say definitely, that 
Maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta, son of Narasihhagupta, has to be 
placed in C. 532 A.D. and thus Fleet’s theory creates a conflict. 
There is at present a consensus of opinion^ with only one dissentient 
voice that Kumaragupta son of Narasihhagupta ruled in 472 A.D. 
Thus it is clear that he flourished long before Kumaragupta of the 
Aphsad inscription, and the conflict is only imaginary rather than 
real. There is no authoritative evidence to place Maharajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta II, son of Narasihhagupta as late as 532 A.D. except 
the pseudo-historical tale of the defeat of Mihirakula told by Hieun 
Tsang. Thus it is clear, that Professor Mookerji’s objections do not in 
any way upset the epoch of the Gupta Bra as determined by 
Dr. Fleet. 

Jagan Nath. 


IMAGERY OF MOON AND OCEAN IN KALIDASA 

The mystery of the relationship of moon and ocean affords 
Kalidasa in his epics material for a series of similes studied in this 
note. Its object is to illustrate the wealth of illustrative content 
derived from the one idea and incidentally to raise one small question 
of interpretation. 


1 See I.A. 1890, p. 316, 

2 Mr. Panna lal, I.C.S., Dr. Smith, Dr. H. Chauclliri, Prof. R. D. Bannerji, 
all favour this view. 
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This relationship resolves itsell tor ICalMasa into two postulates, 
namely, the tidal attraction of the moon and a confused or conven- 
tional belief that the rising moon makes a rough sea. 

From this source illustrative value is derived in two categories : — 

(a) The purely physical thought of meeting, approach, following, 

or accompaniment. 

(b) Psychological experience of tw<^*kinds, namely, mental 

agitation through anger or other passion, and its opposite, 
the placidity of supreme contentment. 

Dominating and colouring all these ideas is, of course, .the senses 
of whiteness inherent in foam and moonHght^ whiteness with its 
conventional suggestions, but this purely picturesque aspect is never 
devoid of the deeper content. ' Nor are the physical and psychological 
strains ever entirely apart. It is this interplay of ideas that gives 
the peculiar force to imagery* in Kalidasa. * 

It would be tedious to analyze instances, but a summary grouping 
will serve to illustrate with what variety these different conceptions 
enter into this small field of imagery. 

The similes of moon and ocean for the welcome to the visitor at 
the city gate,^ the army following its leader ® and the bridegroom ' 
conducted to the bride are predominantly of the physical type,, hut 
all these carry the implication of placid emotion and the two latter 
the sense of dazzling whiteness. 

The simile of sea, and moon for father * overflowing with delict 
at the ‘sight of his son. is essentially of the quiet emotional type, as 
is also the use of the -same idea to illustrate brotherly ® rtnity, though 
the sense of accompaniment here predominates. On the.other hand 
insult * provokes _ indignation as the new moon agitates the sea, 
while the same simile is used elsewhere, with close verbal reminis- 
cences, to describe the ^ first access of erotic passion. 

Did Kalidasa confuse the tidal effect of new and full moon with 
that of a change of the weather at the rise of the mooa? *R[ in 
R.V. VII 19 as interpreted from K.S. VI must almost certainly 
mean new moon, i.e., first day of the moon, v 
in that case corresponds to in the sense of 

modest gesture and appearance. If one could take va' hefe 
as meaning the rising moon i.e., the full moon rising on the sea 


1 R.V. V. 61. 

3 R.V. VII. 19 (K.S. VII 73). 

6 R.V. X. 82. 

7 K.S. III. 67. 


2 R.V. XVI. 2*/* 
4 R.V. III. 17. 

« R.V. XII. 36 
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in R.V. XII 36 and K.-S. HI 67), this particular simile 
would rather gain than lose in expressivaiess, but it would then 
remain an open question -whether the tidal effect of the new moon 
enters at all into Kalidasa’s conception t>f this imagery. By the 
'roughness' of-the sea he is thinking of course of Surf on the coast 
in the moonlight, not of a storm on -the open sea. If Kalidasa saw 
the sea at all, it was on the surf ridden Eastern coast described with 
such imaginative feeling in the Sixth and- Thirteenth Sargas of the 
Raghuvamsa. 

C. W,. Gurner. 


KARlJIASUVARNA AND SUVARNA-KUDYA 

• • • • 

Of the geographical name of Karnasuvarna, our knowledge 
had hitherto been based on three different pieces of evidence, viz. 
the Vappaghdsavata grant of the Maharaj§.dhirija Jayanaga, the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, and the Nidh^npur copper-plate grant of 
the Mahdrdjadhirdja Bhiskaravarman of K&marupa. The grant of 
Tayandga, which is supposed to date from the latter half of the sixth 
century "A.D., was issued when he was resident at Karhasuvarnaka 
{Karnnasuvarnnak=dvasthita),'^ and according to Hiuen Tsang, 
Sasifika, the murderer of Rdjyavardhana (606 A.D.), was the king 
of Kie-^:-na-su-fa-la-na, whereof, as of many other countries, the 
pilgrim recojds an interesting accotmt regarding the land, the people 
and their religion. The only point from that well-known account, 
that need be reproduced here, is that beside the capital, which was 
20 li in circuit, was the Lo-to-mo-chih {Rakta-mrttikd) Monastery, 
a magnificent and famous establishment, the resort of iUuMrious 
Brethren.® 

The older identification of Karnasuvarna, the capital, with 
Bara-bdzdr in Barabhum, Rohtdsgad in Shahb^d district, and 
Sufaran in Chota-Ndgpur district as proposed by Cunningham, 
Fleet and Beglar respectively, have long been laid on the shelf in 
favour of Beveridge's identification with Ringa-mati (Rakta-mrtti), 
alias Kdnsondgad, on the west bank of the Bhi^rathl, 6 or 7 miles 
to the south of Berhampur. The trial excavations conducted a few 
years ago by the Archaeological Department at the so-called Devil’s 
Mound at Rdngdmiti brought to light the remains of a Buddhist 
Vihira of the 6th to 7th century A.D. but ‘no definite confirmation' 
we are told, was ‘ available about its identity with the Karnasuvarna 


1 Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 63. 


2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 191. 
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(i.e. Rakta-mrttikd) Vibira But this is no reason to conclude that 
Beveridge’s identification of Rarnasuvarna, the capital, is any way 
wide of the mark. The site with its two significant names, Rdngd- 
mdti and Kansonagad, with its soil {mrttika), that is characteristically 
red [rakta), where the coins of Jaya(na^) and others, as also many 
old sculptures and other objects of antiquity have been found, and 
which is dotted with a number of mounds, — ^has a serious olatw 
to an extensive-scale excavation, before any such indication be given 
out. 

It is dubious if Karnasuvarna ever came under the sway of 
Harsavardhana, but in the second or the beginning of the third 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. it was occupied, for some ti m e 
at least, by Harsa’s faithful ally, Bhdskaravarman, whose Nidhdnpur 
copper-plate inscription was issued from the camp located at Karna- 
suvarna (Skandhavdrat-Karnnasuvarnna-vdsakdt), that was possessed 
of ‘splendid ships, elephants, horses and footsoldiers {mahdnau- 
hasty=asva-patti-sampaty~updta)^ The vast bed of the old course 
of the Bhagirathi by the side of Rdhgdmdti at once vouches for the 
truth of that large ships couM easily sail and lie in anchor in the 
waters of that place in olden times. 

Thus, associated with the names of three great monarchs, 
Jayandga, ^asahka and Bhaskaravarman, the history of Karnasu- 
varna was hitherto known to cover a period of more or less a century, 
from the latter half of the sixth to the third quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. Quite recently, however, there has come out a fourth 
source of information to reveal the fact that the city continued to 
flourish for over two centuries more. Its name has been found to 
occur in the Southern recension of the text of the KarpUm-mafijaH 
of Rdja^ekhara, thanks to the researches of Dr. M. M. Ghosh. The 
drama in eulogizing in the introduction the royal patron of the 
author as the lord of various places of Eastern India, including 
Campd, Rddha, Harikela and Kdmarupa, characterizes the king 
‘as one who had disregarded the bribe or payment of the people 
of Karnasuvarna’ [avamannida-kannasuvanna-ddna).^ Vidien after 
this and how exactly this glorious capital of the Gauda country 
dwindled into insignificance is well-nigh impossible to predict to-day. 

The Kautiliya Arthasdstr'a refers several times to a place called 
Suvarnakudya in the chapter on ‘Examination of Gems that are 
to be entered into the Treasury’ (Book II, ch. it). As to the nine 
varieties of Tailaparmka (fragrant substances) as mentioned by 

1 yl.S./., Ann. Rep., 192S-29, p 99 

2 Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 73 and 76; Kafnar-dpa-idsandvali, p. 11. 

3 vSee Karpura-manjaH, ed. Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, 1938, Introduction, 
p. xxiii, Text, p. 5, and Notes, p. 70. 
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the KautiHya, the first five varieties-named after five different places, 
including Suvarnakudya, are according to the commentator products 
of Kamarupa, and the term Suvarmkudya is explained as ‘ Suvarna- 
kudyt ndma grdmah Kdmarupagah’ y While discussing the geo- 
graphy of the Kautiliya, Mr. H. V. Tjivedi siinply observed on tl^ 
point that ‘AH these places, with the exception of Svarnabhumi, 
Uttaraparvata and Pdralauliitya, are located in Assam by the 
commentator, and no more information concerning their identification 
is available from any other sources known to us ’,2 and Rai K. Iv. 
Barua Bahadur has in hi's Early History of Kdmardpa left out the 
question altogether. Years ago, the late MAt. H. P. S§stri, however, 
opined that it is Suvarnakudya that later became known as K^rna- 
suvarna,® and Dr- S. K. Chatterji seems to have accepted this view.* 
If it be a correct representation of fact, it would prove that Karha- 
suvarcia as a city grew up in the fourtii century B.C. at the latest. 
But the difficulty is that nothing warrants u%to preferthis conjecture 
to the version of the commentary. On the contrary, if the four 
other names in the group comprising the first five ones in the parage 
in question be names of places in As^m, there is no conceivable 
reason why we should single out the name of Suvarnakudya and 
say that the commentator is wrong. Again, since the term ktidya 
means or foundation (cf. Abhidhdna-cintdrmni of Hdmacandra, 

IV. 69), the word Suvarna-kudya signifies a placse, the foundation of 
which was believed to have been gold, and we know from different, 
sources that Assam waSs a place where gold was abundant". ‘ It is the 
general belief of the inhabitants of the surrounding countries’, 
wrote Mr. Moneeram one hundred years ago in his excellent account 
of washing for gold in Assam, ‘ that the rivers of the valley of Assam 
abound in gold, and this is in a manner corroborated by the numbem 
of the inhabitants of Assam, who are gold-washers by profession ' A 
‘The whole of the rivers in Assam’, continued the writer, ‘contein 
(as'formerly noticed) more or less gold in their sands, and the soil of 
which their banks are composed’. If we remember this, as also the 
version of the commentary on the Kautiliya, the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that Suvarnalmdya- was one of the tracts in Assam, on 
the bank of some river that was in plenty of gold. 

N.' N. Das Gupxa. 

1 Arthaidstra of Kautilya, with the comm. SrimAla of MH. T. Ganaoati Sastri, 
Pait I, 1924, p. 190. 

2 Ind. Cid., Vol. I, p. 260. 

3 Vaiigtya Sdhityet Parisad Patrikd^ 1321 B.S., p. 249. 

^ Orig%n and jDevelopmefU of Bengali Language, Part I, Introduction, p. 70, 

s Bhitti may also mean wall, but it would not yield any sense in this case. 

6 i83SrP-625. 
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A NOTE ON THE NOSE-ORNAMENT IN 
MOHENJOrDARO 

Controversies regarding whetlier nQse-omaments wore-actually 
worn in India or notf, before tile advent of Islam, are well known in 
the studies of Indian archaeology. 

Knowledge of early Indian personal ornaments may be had from 
both archaeological and literary sources, but due' to the scarcity of 
archaeological finds in the shape of actual jewellery and sparing 
mention of ornaments in ancient literature one has mainly to depend 
on the representations of ornaments seen on the specimens of sculp- 
ture and painting of ancient age. Jdention of any nose-ornament 
cannot probably be found earlier than the 9th century A.D.^ and 
Alexander Cunningham, than whom none was better acquainted 
with the remains of early Indian sculptures and paintings, was of 
opinion that no trace of any nose-ornament was to be met with in 
any of those remains.® 

For a study of jewellery worn in India during the Chalcolithic 
age one has to depend absolutely on archaeological sources contained 
in the actual jewellery found in course of excavation and those seen 
represented on the human figures, also found from the proto-historic 
sites. Though not equal in bulk to the hoards of jewellery found 
from the chalcolithic sites of Egypt, Sumeria and South-Russia, 
where these survive mainly in sepulchral deposits, the finds of 
jewelleiy made from the ruins of Harappa in the Punjab and 
Mohenjo-daro in Sind betray a wide knowledge of the Indus Valley 
craftsman, regarding the shapes of the ornaments and the technical 
processes employed in their manufacture. Unfortunately however, 
very few of these ornaments have been found in tact and in case of 
many of these again it cannot be definitely said as to which part of 
the body they were actually meant for. 

To become definite regarding the identification of many of these 
ornaments no other help is more valuable than an attempt to corro- 
borate them with the jewellety represented on many of the human 
figures found.from the allied sites. Fortunately enough, many of the 
ornaments seen on a number of figures afford necessary dues for 
plausible identifications of imny of the actual ornaments, which 
would otherwise remain practically unattributable to any part of the 
body due to their queer shapes. 

From the actual things found and objects seep represented 
on the human figures unearthed in the said sites, it may safely be 


1 Cunningham, The Stupa of Barhut, p. 34. 

® N. N. Das Gupta in Calcutta Review, Vol. DXIII, p. 144, (May, 1937) 
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said that the Indus valky people, especially women, freely indulged 
in wearing various sorts of ornaments for the^adomment of head, 
ear, neck, arm, waist and aiikle. Mr. E. Mackay, how&ver, thinks 
that nose^owiaments were also in vogue and he identified many of the 
objects found in Mohenjo-daro as nose-omaments.^ Of these orna- 
ments almost aU are simple disks, small in size (mostly fibout in 
diameter), having in some cases small projections on the back or holes 
through the centres, evidently for the iuseition of .some sort of pins. 
These proj,ections or the missing pins were fixed on them so that they 
might be attached to some pierced portion of the body. The objects, 
however, closely resemble those discular things identified by Mr. 
Mackay as ear-studs, the only difference lying in the fact that these 
alleged nose-studs are smaller in size. 

The scholar is, however, not sure of Ids point,* and the recent 
publication on the. further excavations in Mohenjo-daro shorre that 
he also could not find any corroborate evidence from the human 
figures found from any of the aforesaid sites. Women among most 
of the primitive races in India are, however, seefi to have the habit 
of wearmg more than one nose-omameilt even nPw, and Mr. Mackay, 
probably considering the fact that the civilization at Mohenjo-daro 
was that of a primitive people, thinks that the habit of wearing nose- 
ornaments was in vogue in Mohenjo-daro too.® On this gpcpund he 
s till identifies a number of objects found in Mohenjo-daro as nose- 
studs.* , , , • 

The human figures foilnd from the extensive sites of Mohenjo- 
daro, made of metal,, terracotta, or stone, have got their no^-yery 
carefully defined and in case of a fair majority , these have survived 
with little damage. A careful stady of these, howeV^, ^es not 
disclose any trace of ornamentation on the nose at There is 
however no specific reason to believe that some particular circum^ 
stance caused the artist in Mohenjo-daro to conceal the 
ornaments, if these were actually in usfe, b^aiise he did not mow 
any • lack of energy to .show all other po^ble sort of ornaments, 
which the corroborative finds of actual things would suggest, were 

really in use. . . i. 

The theory on which Mr. Mackay suggests to base his argument 
in favour of his identification does pot appear anything more substan- 
tial tha-n mere assumption, and in the absmce of any other stronger 
evidence, his identification cannot be taken- as &ial. 

KStYAN Kumah Ganguei. 


1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 528.. 

* Mackay, Further Excavations in Mohenjo-daro, p. 53»- , 

®/Wd.,PP. .531-32. */MhP. 53 *. 
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THE EMPIRE IN INDIA, by Evans Bell; edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor of History, Annamalai 
University; G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 1935; pp. 79+455+xlvi; price 
Rs. 5 net. 

The book under review is a collection of eighteen interesting and instructive 
letters written by Bell from Madras and other places, between April, 1861 and 
December, 1863, shortly after the ‘great Indian rebellion* of 1857-58. The letters 
deal with the political problems of the period. Bell's strong, but sober, criticism of 
Lord Dalhousie's policy, his judicious outlook regarding the Indigo question and his 
sympathetic attitude towards the right of adoption and the Indian princes are the 
interesting features of these letters. The book is not only interesting to theordinary 
reader, but has a special value to the historians as the letters embodied in it may be 
regarded as contemporary documents. 

Prof. Srinivasachari should be congratulated for bringing out this excellent 
edition of Bell's book. Many of his footnotes bear testimony to his erudition. The 
book will doubtlessly be well received by aU educated men of India and especially 
by those interested in the history of India in the sixth decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


DICTIONARY OF PALI PROPER NAMES (Indian Texts Series) by Dr. G. P. 

Malalasekera, M.A., Ph.D., VoL II, N-H, published for the Government of 

India, by John Murray, Albemarle St., W. i, London, 1938. 

In Januaiy 1938 issue J the Indian Culture, I had the pleasure of reviewing 
the first part of the above book. Now I have to perform the most unpleasant 
task of a reviewer to adjudicate upon its meiits and demeiits. The work under 
review evinces a great labour bestowed upon it by its erudite compiler. He has 
done justice to many topics he has treated of, but it should have been done with as 
much piecision as possible. In some places the authoi had to go very htltiiedAy 
as it is evident that he had no time to consult the titles of some suttas and books, 
e.g., in p. 415, ‘Law : Ancient Geography of India, p. 19' should be ‘ Law : Geography 
of Early Buddhism, 19; in p. 1056, Uddma should be Uddna; in p, 62 there is no 
reference at all to the Sdmagdma Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdya and to the Pafika 
Sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya as to the fact that Nigantha Ndthaputta predeceased 
Buddha by a few years. The author ought to have pointed out on the authority of the 
Sumangalavildsim, I, p. 119, that accorhng to Nigantha Ndthaputta, the soul having no 
form is conscious [arupi dUd sahm) ; in p. 64, the author has failed to draw the readers' 
attention to the fact that the Niganthas are called recluses of the red class {lohitd- 
hhijdti) and that they are also known as those wearing onl} one garment {ekasdiakd) 
{Ahguttara Nikdya, III, p. 383); in p. 159, the author has not mentioned the two 
classes of paribbdjakas, ahhatitthiya and brdhmana {Ahguttara Nikdya, IV, p. 35: 
I, p 157). In p. 182, there ought to have been a comparison between the Pali and 
Tibetan Pdtimokkha, 

A reviewer's duty should be to point out any omission and to bring forth new 
information unnoticed by fhe author. A mere statement, not fully documented. 
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does not serve any nseftil purpose, as is generally found in reviews. Dogmatic 
assertions or hasty conclusions on the part of a reviewer are not at all desirable. 
Here some of the important omissions have been noted and new materials, under 
different heads, unnoticed by the author, have been collected. 

Omissions : — 

(1) Ndga {N^gakesara), mentioned in the Apaddna, p. 15, is Mesua ferrea, 
elegant tree, flowefing time, beginning of hot season, delightfully fragrant. 

(2) Nddikd mentioned as a lake in the Papancasudanl, II, 235. 

(3) Nipa- i^adamba ) — ^flowering time, hot season. 

(4) NUakahdpma mentioned as a coin in the Samantapdsddikd (Sinhalese 
Ed., Vol. I, p. 172, vide also Buddhistic Studies, ed., by B. C. Daw, pp. 384-385). 

(5) N epaiikavannand is a work on Pali indeclinable participles. 

(6) Pancagati-dipana, a Pali work written in 114 stanzas dealing with different 
hells and sufferings in hcUs, etc. 

(7) PaUhhBiaMta, It was a" peak with a fearful precipice (subhaydnako papdto) 
in the neighbourhood of Gij ihaMta '{SamyuUa Nikdya, V, p. 448J. According to 
Buddhaghosa, it was only a boundary rock which appeared like n large mountain 
(SdraUhapakdsim^^ Siamese Ed., Vol. Ill, p. ^i^:-^atibhdnakutoU eko mahanto 
pabbaio j^iso moriyddd pdsdno), 

(8) Pdc^a — mentioned in the Dhammapadaithakathd, II, p. 132 as a coin. 

(9) Pataka {Butea frond asa ) — flowering time, March- April, flowers beautiful, 
deep 'red, slmded with orange and silver coloured down. 

(10) PMali (Pdrul) — Bignonia Suaveolens, a middle sized tree, flowering time 
hot seas9n, ^exquisitely fragrant. 

(11) Pdfhtna (Jataka No. 451) — a kind of fish known as Silurus Boalis. 

(12) Pdvusa — a kind of fish- 

^ (13) Pdsdnakathupa — It was situated on the south-east quarter of Rdjagfha-- 
{Rdjagahassa pdclna-dakkhina-disd-bhdge-Sumangalavildstm, Vol. II, p. 611). 

(14) Punndga {Calophyllum inophyllum), flowers pure w’'hite, fragrant; flow^ering 
most part of the year, 

(15) PokkharasdtaM — a species of crane (Ardea Sibenca}. 

(16) Bdhitika Sutta (Majjhima Nikdya, II, pp. 112-117) to its contents 
vide my History of PdU Lit, I, p. 145. 

(17) Maggufd^^ kind of fish. Indian Mdgura found in ponds, bhills and 
kJuds, 

(iB.) Manjusatikdyydkhyd is a guide to the grammar of Kaccdyana. 

(19) Manjetthl — ^is a coin mentioned in the Kankhdvitcfyani, Burmese Ed., p. 36, 
published by the Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, vide B. C. Daw, Buddhistic- Studies, 
p. 440 fon. 

(20) Madhuka [Bassia latifolia ) — mentioned in the Apaddna; a middle sized 
tree flowers in March and April. 

(21) Maynd — {Jat No. 546) — a very intelligent and useful bird. It lives in a 
mountain cave and rests on pepul trees. 'Mine-mine', the cries they give. 

(22) Malay dlakd — ^mentioned in the ^Paddna as the people inhabiting the 
Malayan region. 

(23) Mdtulunga IfSitrus medica — citron) mentioned in the Apaddna, 

(24) Mdsaka fVisayha Jataka, Jataka, III) — a coin which was in use in the 
sixth century B.C. 

^5) , Munjarohita^ (Cyprinus Rohita ) — a kind of fresh water fish. Munjarohita 

identicaD^ It is called RuM fish in Bengal. (Vide Cakka-vdka Jdt 

No. 4S1). ^ 

(26} Y onalohamtntion^ in the ThUpavaifisa, 
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(27) Rata^ancika Tm was. written by SMputta on the Candrawakarana. 
(2Q) KavtMmsa—B, kind of swan mentioned in tiie Apaddna 

menaolftaS, 

(30) Vattapotaka mentioned +he Cariyapitaka (p. 98; CL also Vatpika Jataka 
1, 2I2-2I5/* 


(31) Vaddhakigdma mentioned in the Alinacitta Jataka, II, a village of carpen- 
ters. It IS curious to note that the people following the same^uccupation -used to 
live together ana the locality in which they resided, was named after the vocation of 
its people. 


(32) Valaja—z kind of fish mentioned in the Apaddna, 

(33) ^ elavakd mentioned in the Apaddna as a tribe. 

(34) V ohdr a— Q. kind of monster fish mentioned in the Jdtaka No. 529. 

(35} Sankula — b, kind of fish mentioned in the Apaddna, 

(36) Satapatta — ^woodpecker. It is a mentioned in Jqiaka No. 206, perchins 
on the tree-top. It is a kind of crane. 


(37) ^(ittussadam mrayam — It is one of the hells, mentioned in the Buddhist 
hterature, vide-- my Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspectitfef for details. 

(38) Saddakalika is a Pali Grammar. 

(39) Savafd ^mentioned in the Apaddna as a non- Aryan tribe dwelling some- 
where in the Dakkhindpatha, 

(40) Salala [Pinus Devadara) Probphly a pine tree. 

(41) Sdlika — ^is known as Sdlika bird in Bengal. 

SukorSdyi j^parrot) — Parrots fly with great swiftness. When they become 
old, it is the eye that weakens first. Their former habitat was on the seaward 
side of the Himalayas {JaU No. 255)* A well-grown parrot with perfectly- 
formed limbs was given honey and parched corn to eat and sugar-water to 
drink {Jdt. No. 329). 

(42) Simula {Bombax Malabaricum) — a Rg-vedic plant, flowering time, end of 
winter, flowers very laige, bright red. 

(43) Sindhuvanta {Nisindd — Vitex negunda), a medicinal plant, flowers all the 
year lound 


(44) Slmdlankdrappakarana is an earlier authoritative t^ bearing upon the 
subject of slmd or sanctified boundary of the Buddhist ecclesiastical order. Most 
probably it is not the same work as the Stmdlankdrasangahu. 

(45) Jdtaka, {Jataka, Vol. Ill) is important in studying the social condition 
of ancient India in the sixth century B.C. 

{^^f^Suddakd mentioned in the Apaddna as identical with the Sudras of the 
Mahdbhdrata known as Oxydrakai to Alexander's historians. Their capital was 
Uch {Kutch), 

(47) Sudhiramukhamai^ana is a work on samdsa of Pali compound nouns 
written by Attaragdmavandarardjaguru, 

(48) Susandhikappa, was the fiist Pali grammai written by Kaccdyana, 

^ (49) Sedamocakagdthd included in the UUaraviniccaya kaihd under the bhikku- 
nwibhanga, 

(50) Senaka (Hawk) — ^known as falcons fierce in their nature. They generally 
frequent the slaughter-house. 


New Materials : 

Ndlakagdma (p. 55) — It was situated in the eastern part of Magadha according 
to the Vimdnavatthu Commentary (p. 163). According to the Makdsudassana 
Jdtaka {Jataka, I, 391), Sdriputta died at Vanka, 
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PMaligdma (p. 178) — It was here that the Buddha instructed and gladdened 
the Bhikkhus with a religious discourse on Nirvana (Uddna, Ch. VI II, pp. 80-93). 

Fdsdnaka Cetiya (p. 196) — It was the place where the Buddha delivered the 
Pdfdyana discouises ^ now embodied in the concluding book of the Sutta NtpdtaJ^ 
It was situated in Magadhakhetta, the religious area of Magadha [Sutta Nipdia 
Commentary t p. 583 — Magadhakhette pana tesam Pdsdnaka cetiyarn). 

Ptpphaliguhd (p. 204) — It was called ptppaU or pipphali because it was maiked 
by a l^pali or pipphali tree which stood beside it. [Uddnavannana, Siamese Ed., 
p. 77 — Tassa kira guhdya dvdrasamipe eko ptpphali rukkho ahhosi, Una so pippali 
guhd ti panndytUha), According to some later Pali accounts, the ca^e was used by 
the gieat Thera Mahdkassapa foi meditation only [Dhammapaia Commentary, II, 
pp. 19-21). 

Ptihbdrdma (p. 236) — ^The materials used for the erection were both wood and 
stone [rukkha and pdsdna). The monastery stood up as a magnificent two storied 
building with 500 rooms on the ground floor and 500 rooms on the upper floor. It 
has traditionally been knowm as Puhbdrdma Migaramdtupdsdda [Dhammapada 
Commentary, I. p. 414 — HeUhdhhiimtyam panca gahbhasatdni upanbJiumtyam panc^ 
gabbhasaidm gabbhasahassapaitmandtto pdsddo ahost). 

Petavatthu (p. 244) — Author's details are very meagre. The expressed purpose 
of the book as a whole as stated in the very first vatthu is to establish the superior 
merit of making gifts to the Buddhist holy order and their efficacy as a means of 
releasing the pretas from their state of woe. A number of vatthu s are devised to 
restrain men and women from evil thought, evil speech and evil action towards the 
religieux in general and the Buddhist recluses in particular as well as to encourage 
them in showing a good mind, uttering a good word and doing service to all holy 
men. The vatthus are manipulated and placed in groups and sections, harping on 
the same tune and emphasizing the good effect of merits, earned by liberality and 
so forth to all religieux, detailing the items of gift and delineating the different modes 
of honouring and worshipping them. (Cf. my Buddhist Conception of Spirits, pub- 
lished by Luzac & Co. 2nd Ed., pp. 25-26 and History of Pah Literature, pp, 262 
foil.). 

Pokkharasdti or Pokkharasddi (p. 246) — ^The Pali stock list of eminent kosalan 
brahmins includes the name of Pokkharasdti w’ho was established in a distant locality 
having control over the revenue, judicial and civil administration of his affairs as 
was determined by the terms of the royal grants and religious endowments (ranna 
dinnam brahmade30^am, Sumangalavildsim, I, p. 246). He was honoured as a 
distinguished teacher of the age, well-versed in the four Vedas, Veddhgas, Itihasa and 
sciences useful to the people. [Sumahgalavildsini, I, pp. 247-8). 

Bdrdnasl (p. 247) — Kasi cloths, very fine garments [Jdtaka, V, p. 377) and ivory 
works [Jdtaka, II, p. 197) were manufactured in Benares. Stone-cutters were 
available (Jdtaka, I, 478) ; carpenters capable of making chairs, beds, etc. [Jdtaka, 
IV, p. 159), could make mechanical wooden birds [Sutta Nipdta Commentary, II, 
575). There were traders in costly wares [Jdtaka, I, 98 foil). Benares merchants 
used to go about hawking goods which donkeys carried for them [Jdtaka, II, p. 109). 
There vrere elephant-trainers skilled in the art of managing elephants {Jdtaka, II, 
p. 221). Horse dealers from northern districts used to bring horses to Benares for 
sale [Jdtaka, II, p. 287). Corn merchants (Jdtaka, III, p. 198); traders in sandal- 
wood [Sutta Nipdta Commentary, II, 523 foil) and in red doth [Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, III, p. 429) were available in this town. Snake charmers [Jdtaka, III, 


1 Commentary on the Cullamddesa, p 270, Siamese Ed — Pasanaka getiyeti pasanapittke 
Para y ana Suttanta desit at thane. 

Sutta Ntpdia, 218 foil 
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p. 198) could be found here. A great merchant of Benares named Visayha had 
alms-halls built at the four city gates, in the heart of the city, and at the door of 
his own house. He distributed alms at the six points and every day six hundred 
thousand men wept there to beg {Jdtaka, III, p. 129). Brince Janasandha had six 
almonries built in Benares {Jdtaka, IV, p. 176). 

Buddhavamsa (p. 310) — ^The last six Buddhas mentioned in this text appear in 
the Mahapadana Suttanta and the Atanatiya Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya. This 
text takes no notice of Metteya, the future Buddha. References to some Buddhas 
are found in some of the inscriptions of the 2nd century B.C. attached to the Baihut 
Sculptures representing the Bo-trees. For further details see the Minor Anthologies 
of the Pali Canon, Pt. Ill, Intro. Buddhavamsa and Cariyafitaka, translated into 
English by B. C. Law, 1938. 

Bhaddavatikd (p. 351) — ^The town of Bhaddavafikd lay on the way from the 
Parileyyaka forest to Sravasti [Jdtaka, I, p. 360). 

Makkhali Gosdla (p. 398) — Judging from the line of thought followed by Mak- 
khali Gosdla it seems that he was a fatalist or determinist rather than a propounder 
of the doctrine of chance. Everything was unalterably fixed. .This w’^as the funda- 
mental thesis oi^fakkhali Gosdla as clearly explained in Jaina Bhagavatl. According 
to Sumangalavildsim, I, pp. 160-165, Gosala's theory is that things happen exactly 
as they are to happen, that which is not to happen does not happen, It is clear, 
therefore, that Gosdla maintains that ever3d:hing happens according to the unalterable 
laws of nature. That is to say, he banishes chance from the w^hole of experience. 
He seeks 1:0 explain things in the light of these three principles, (i) Fate, (2) Species, 
and (3) Nature: Gosala’s theory is one of evolution of individual things by natural 
transformation, (vide my Historical Gleanings, pp. 38 foil.). 

Magadha (p. 402) — ^Jivaka was successful in operating on the fistula of King 
Bimbisdra of Magadha and this won for him the post of royal physician. He was 
afterwards appointed by the King physician to the Buddha. Magadha was badly 
attacked by five kinds of diseases, leprosy, dry leprosy, goitre, consumption and 
epilepsy, and Jivaka had to treat the bhikkhu patients only suffering from these 
diseases (Vinaya Pitaka, I, p. 71). Magadha was famous for conch shells (Jdtaka, 
Fousboll, VI, p. 465). ' White elephants are said to have been used by the royal 
family of Magadha (jdtaka, I, p. 444). Agriculture was prosperous and there were 
some brahmins who used to cultivate lands themselves in Magadha (Jdiaka, IV, 
pp. 276-7). 

Madhura Sutta (p. 437)— References given by the author are incomplete (Cf. 
Sonadanda Sutta, Digha Nikaya, 1 , 120, Anguttara Nikaya, I, 163, Vasettha Sutta 
of the Sutta Nipata and Brahmana Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya. The author 
has failed to make it dear that this sutta deals with c^te system under five heads. 
It teadies that caste cannot ensure material success in life, cannot save the wicked 
from punishment hereafter, cannot debar the good from bliss hereafter, cannot shield 
the evil-doers from ciimind law, and cannot affect the uniform veneration extended 
to the monk, whether he be sprung from the highest or the lowest of the four castes. 
In all these important respects, the four castes* are e<iual. For further discussions, 
vide my Concepts of Buddhism, pp. 22-23. 

Mahdtittha (495) — ^is identical with modern Mantola opposite the island of 
Manaar. 

Mahdvana (55^— outside the town of Vaisali lying in one stretch up to the Hima- 
layas, there is a natural forest which on account of the large area covered by it is 
called the Mahavana (Sumangalavildsim, I, p. 3 <^ 9 — *Hahi nagare Himavantena 
saddhifh ekd haddham hutvd thitam sayamjdtavanam atthi. Yam mahanta-hhdvena 
mahdvanam ti vuccati')» 
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Rathavinm Sutta (p. 715)— It ou^t to hSiwbeeii noticed by the author that an 
elaborate treatment of the topics suggested in the quption of Upatissa is found m 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga or Buddhadatta’s Ahhidhammdvatara. 

Vanga (p. 802)— The author is wrong in identifying VaUga wllh modam Bengal. 
It is identical with modem Eastern Bengal and it did not stand as a name for the 

entire province as it does now. , . , . . j ^ i. -i.- 

VanapaUha SuUa (p. 827)— The author ought to have pomted out that this 
sutta exempUfies the Vinaya rules, e.g., a monk’s needs m the matter of dothmg, 

food, bed and medicaments. . . i-.- 

Varadhara (p. 835)— The author has omitted to mention the subject of his dis- 
cussion with the Buddha. He was instracted by the Buddha in four points relating 
to his doctrine (Cattari dhammapadani). _ 

Vihhangappakarana (p. 888)— The object of this book is to formulate the theories 
and practical medianism of intellectual and moral progress scattered throughout the 
Pitakas. This book generally deals with the different cate^ries and formulas 
treated of in the DhctmincLSciTigiiui. It has many of the repetitions of the chapters 
of the DhoLmtnciscingani but the method followed in this book and the matter eqn- 
taitiPtJ in it are found to be almost different from those of the Dhammasangatii. 
For further details not found in the dictionary, vide my History of Pali Literature, 

pp. 313 foil . -. .j , 

Vimamvatthu (p. 892)— This work lays a great stress on individual morality 
and duty and clearly shows the effect of karma. The highest of pleasures that ^e 
heavens can bestow has a limit according to the Buddhists. They can n^er bring 
about a final release from evil and hence the experiences in heaven, though pleasur- 
able, are evils to be guarded against — ^the more so on account of their luring attr^- 
tiveness. The author has failed to point out what Rhys Davids has said that the 
greater part of these books composed according to a set pattern is devoid of style, 
and the collection is altogether of an evidently later date than the bulk of the books 
included in the appendix {JBuddhisffir'-^ts History ufid LitcydtuYc^ Aisierican Toctures, 
p. 77. Cf. my History of P Hi Literature^ p. 261). 

Vekhanassa (pp. 914-5)— The subject of -discussion of this wanderer was para- 
mavanno atta (soul in its height of purity). The author has not mentioned this 

"^^angUi Sutta (p. 988)— The author has omitted to mention a very important fact 
that this sutta expressly recognizes samma-nana or right knowledge or samma-vimutti 
or right emancipation {Digha Nikaya. Ill, ’271) as the two additional factors of the 
Noble Eightfold Path. It must be borne in mind that the Noble Eightfold Path 
leaves out these two important factors without which the Buddhist system of 

thought is. incomplete. . « , . 

Sukhttvaggor— It is regrettable that in a dictionary like this, parallel references 
are waniSng and the idea of the vagga is not given at ah. Parallel referents are 
Majjhima Nikaya, I, 508, 257; Jdtaka, III, 196. The idea df this vagga is ttat 
health, is the greatest of gifts, contentedness, the best of riches, trust, the best of 
xela^onship, and nirvana, the highest happiness. And as for other parallel references, 
vide my History of Pali Literature (p. 207 f.n.). Likewise in the Piyavagga and 
Panditavagga the author has not mentioned parallel references. 

* The details of the vaggas of 1^e Dhammapada are wanting in the dictionary as 

well as the parallel references. . 

Niddesa (p. 74)— The details of this book^are not noticed in this dictionary, 
but they are all given in my book. History of Pali Literature, pp% 278 ff. 

The dictionary under review would have been more useful if the author had 
supplied all the available editions and manuscripts of the books of the Pali Canon. 
The style and language of the books has been avoided by the author, e.g., the style 
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nf the Patisambhidaimgga, which is "very simple, altbongh-the work belongs fo the 
literature of the Abhidhamma type. The Ideas are classified in outline and in some 
places the^y are overloaded with synonyms, and in some places it is difficult to find 
out the seal meaSiing, but the style is not so difficult as -that of the Dhamma^angani 
or Vibhanga. There are some misprints (see pp. 201, 573, 827 find 1300)1 whidi 
do not at all affect the merits of the book under review. I have pointed out some 
of the materials unnoticed by the author, but there are many more which should be 
Incorporated in the second edition of this Dictionary which is, on the whole, very 
useful. We must b6 grateful to Dr. Edward Miiller who was the first to deal with 
Pali Proper Names in the Journal of the Pali Text- Society, 1888, pp. 1-107. Dr. 
Malalasekera came next to handle the same subject in a more comprehensive ma.nner, 
I must congratulate the author on the performance of a Herculean task which is 
no doubt very praiseworthy. 

B. C- Law. 


HUMAyCN BADSHAH, by S. K. Banerji, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Indian History, 
Lucknow University, with an Introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross; published 
by Oxford University Press, 1938; pages ix+256-f xviii; price Rs.8. 

A carefully written monograph on the career of Humayun, the unfortunate 
successor of Babur on the throne of Mughal India, was a long-felt want. Dr. Banerji's 
work, Humayun Bddshdh, should therefore be welcomed by all lovers of the medieval 
history of India. Htfmayfln’s life may be" conveniently divided into four sections: 
(i) early life of the prince up to his accession to the throne; (2) his struggle with 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat; (3) his struggle with Shir Khan and the Afghans^ ^d 
(4) the loss of his throne and its recovery. The first three of these sections, especially 
Humayun's struggles with Bahadur Shah and Shir Khan, have been dealt with in the 
book under review. The present volume practically ends with the unfortunate 
battle of Qanauj (May 17, 1540 A.D.) in which Humayun was disastrously defeated 
by Shir and had to flee towards the west. We eagerly wait for the second part of 
the work in which, we are told (p. 256), the rest of Humayun's life will be dealt with. 

On the whole, Dr^ Baperji has performed his task skilfully and satisfactorily. 
The chapters dealing with Sumayun's struggles in the east and west of his kingdom 
are really interesting. Iffie author has carefully examined every existing theory 
he is going to reject (pp. 24^^. ; 44ff. ; etc.). Though we may not alw^ays agree with 
him, his arguments are generally judicious. Some points, however, appear to have 
been neglected; e,g, the fact that Humayun was made governor of Badakshan 
after Khan Mirza's death in 1520 A.D. Dr. Banerji is sometimes, moreover, not 
quite up-to-date. His notes on the early history of Kalinjar (p. 35), Gujarat (p. 75),, 
etc., are unsatisfactory. There was no Chandel king named Nanda. Suljan 
Mahmud’s Chandel* contemporaries were kings Ganda and Vidyadhara. So, 
{nanda) of the Muslims must be a mistake for either {gandd=Ganda) or 

(6«^<^=sVidhya[dhara]). ^ , . . 

The system of transliteration followed by Dr. Banerji is not scientific. The 
letters tey and toey have both been represented by sey, sin and sad by s; zal and 
zad by Z] and so, from his transliteration we cannot know the exact spelling ol 
a word. It would, further, have been a relief to the ordinary readers of Dr. Banerji s 
work, had he given the Persian passages (especially small passages like nah shah 


1 Mahdsunnata and not Mahdsunnatd Pindo^patapdrisuddhi and not P%y,dapatapdnsuddha 
Steddfasiness and not stedfastness, Sotdpath samyutta and not sotdpanna samyutta, S, V. 342-41 ^ 
and not S. V. 342-60, etc 
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mfar hM, p 144, aUfil, p. 149; etc.) quoted in the body of the book in Roman 

script. 

The book contains an exhaustive Index, two pictures, and several sketch-plans; 
but a general map is wanted. We have little doubt that Dr. Banerji's useful work 
will be favourably received by all students of Mughal history 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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KRAMADISVARA AND HIS SCHOOL OF GRAMMAR 

By Nauni Nath Dasgupta 

Of the ten principal schools of graminar in Sanskrit, Bengal 
gave rise to two, Cdndra and Jaumara. The Candxa school, which 
is now defimct in India proper, was originated by the grammar of 
C^diagdmin of Vardndra sometime about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D.^, and^ a considerable time did intervene till the other 
attempt was made in Bengal to methodize the grammatical material, 
and that is represented by the Samksiptasdra grammar of Krama- 
diivara. If C§,ndrag6min’s grammar excludes, naturally enough, 
all rules bearing upon Vedic dialects, Kramadisvara’s text, on the 
other hand, is not only a grammar for classical Sanskrit, but consti- 
tutes also to be a guide for archaic VSdic forms. Although it is called 
Samksipta or concise, its bulk is second only to Panini’s Astddhydyi, 
and it does not deserve to be classed with Ramacandra's Pmkriyd- 
kaumudt or Bhattdji-Diksita's Siddhdnia-kctumudi, which are merely 
abridgem^ts of the Astddhydyi,. Panini’s grammar, however, 
shar^ with the Kdtantra grammar of Sarvavarman in exerting a 
considerable amount of influence on that of Kramadisvara, notwith- 
standing it adopts a different method of collocation and arrangement. 
It is divided into eight chapters (pddas), of which the first seven deal 
with sandhi, timanta, krdanta, taddhita, kdraka, subanfa and safndsa 
respectively, while Ihe last chapter treats of Prdkrta or vemacrdar 
d^ects as also chandah (prosody) and alamkdra (rhetoric). The 
inclusion of the rules on Prdkrta languages within the scope of Sanskrit 
grammar is also found in Hemacandra's ^abddnuMsana (1088-1172 
A.D.). 

^ Krama^^vara is often styled as ‘ vddindracakra-cMdmani’ , 
which is translated as ‘crest- jewel of the circle of great disputants'. 
It is not, however, true to say, 'Nothing is known of Khama^svara's 
parentage and nativity ’.® At the end of the eighth pdda of bis 
grammar occurs a verse in which the author gives a personal account 
of his: 

‘ Vidyd-tapohrthi vddindra Purva-grdmi dvijah kavih 1 
Cakrapdni-suto jyaydn naptdsau Sripateh krti j’ * 


1 Cf. BMratavarsa (Bengali journal), Karttika, 1340 B.S., p. 742. 

2 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar^ by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1915, p. ro8. 

3 Sarhkppta-sdra-Vydkaranath, GuninSth Vidyanidlii Bhattdcarsrya, Cdcutta, 
Saka 1833 (A.D. 1911), p. 524. 
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So he was a learned man, a disputant (lo^cian) , a twice-bom 
and a poet, and he belonged to Pun^a-grdma, while his father was one 
Cakrapdni and grandfather one Sripati. The identification of ,his 
father, Cakrapani, with the physician Cakrapani-datta,^ distinctly 
said to be of the Lodhr avail family, is idle as much as the identification 
of his grandfather, Sripati, with the Sripati-datta who wrote a supple- 
ment to the Kdfantra. ^ ^ There is also a sharp division of opinion 
as to which part of Bengal he belonged to. Explaining the word 
Purva-grdma as a village (grama) in East (jyurva) Bengal, the people 
of East Bengal regard Kramadisvara as to have hailed from their 
province, while the fact that the circulation of this grammar is con- 
fined to West Bengal is mainly responsible for that he is sometimes 
believed to belong to West Bengal.'' We hav'e, however, the phrase 
' Pd,rva-grdnn-kula-Kaldnidhi ’ appiieu to a commentator of this school, 
Nara-Nirdyana Nyayapancanana,'* which clearly sets forth that 
Purvagrdma must have been the distinctive name of a particular 
village or locality. According to a certain lexicographer,® as we are 
told, Kramadisvara was a resident of Rddha (West Bengal), and we 
have now positive epigraphical evidence that Purvagrama was a 
village in Z)i/Asmir-Radha (South Rddha) . Pfirvagrdma is celebrated 
in the Malakapuram Stone Pillar inscription (1262 A.D.) of the time 
of the Kakatiya queen, Rudradevi, as the native place of the distin- 
guished Saiva pontiff, Visvesvara-^ambhu, and is described as to have 
been situated in 'the Rd^a division of Gauda’, as also in 'Daksina- 
Rd<&a in Gauda'.* The wide circulation of a certain work in a 
particular region may, therefore, it is important to note, sometimes 
constitute a groundJto surmise, in the absence of first-hand proof, 
that its author belonged to that region. 

Intimately connected with the grammar of Kramadisvara is 
the name of Mahdrdjddhirdja Jumar-Nandin, from whom this system 
of grammar has derived the name of the Jaumara school. He 
applied his scholarship not only to bring the grammar to its perfec- 
tion, but also to write vrttis or explications of the text, and to compile 


1 'Jdti-tattua-vdridhi, by Umesh Chandra Gupta, Calcutta, 1902, p. 237. 

2 Safhksipta-sdra-Vydkaranam, op. cit., Preface, p. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

* Cf. Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
Office, Part II, p. 221, No. 830. 

6 Cf. Samk^ipta-sdra-Vydkaraifam, op. cit., Preface, p. 2. 

6 Cf. Epigraphist's Report, 1917, Madras Govt., No. 1033, pp. 122; Mdnasi- 6 - 
Marmavd^t (Bengali journal), Ahina, 1327 B.S., p. 193; Local Government in Ancient 
India, by Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Oxford, 1919, pp. 195-196; Ancient KartydfO'ka, by 
Dr. B. A. Saletore, Vol. I, Poona, 1936, p. 394; Calcutta Review, June, 1938, p. 324, 
where Dr. D. C. Sircar rightly observes tiiat the reading CUrvyagrdma at one place of 
the inscription is only a scribal mistake for Pdrvagrdma. 
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a supplement to the same. His vrtti ^ is entitled Rasavatt, whence 
the school also got the designation of Rdsavata, and he himsdf that 
of R.asava.j-Jum&ts., precisely the designation under which he is 
quoted by Rdyamukuta ^ in his commentary on the Amara-Msa, 
wntten in 1431 A.I). Jumaxa-Nandin, therefore, dates from before 
the 15th Century. He is also the author of the Dhdtu-pdrdyana, 
embodying the classification and conjunction of roots, and mcMi 
to serve as an appendix to the grammar. “ It is not Kramadisvara, 
as was believed by the late Raja Rajcndra Ral Mitra ^ or his PandiH, 
but Jumara-Nandin, whom the students of the Mugdhabodha ridicule 
as to have been a weaver b3" caste. 

In furtherance of the school was, again, written a commentary 
on all the eight chapters of Kramadisvara’s grammar by Gdyicandxa, 
who may really have been of Bengal extraction.* The autiientidty 
of that he commented upon the eighth chapter is, as Mile, R. Nitti- 
Dolci has well and conclusively shown, not to be suspected.® To 
his commentary were added two books on the Prakirna-vrtti or 
miscellaneous subjects, and Unddis by Goyicandra, who, moreover, 
in a lisi? collected 127 Paribhdsd maxims of ancient grammarians for 
a right comprehension of the aphorisms of the Samksipta-sdra. One 
of sub-commentators of Gdyicandra was Vamsivadana, son of 
Vatistha and Rayamati, a MS. of whose sub- commentary bears, in 
words, the date Ss-hdhdeh—nala-mda-mitvmimiU, which has been 
worked out as Saka 1243 (A.D. 1321).® If the nuineiicai equivalent 
of the date, as it is, has been correctty made out and be tenable, 
Vamsivadana has to be placed before 1300 A.D., and Goyicandra 
goes stni earlier. Tradition has it that Goyicandra was a contempo- 
rary of Jumara-Nandiii,^ but there is no genuine evidence to corro- 
borate it. There is, however, a MS. of /rc commentary of G6yi- 
candra, which reads at the end: iti mitthdsanika-dn-Goyicandra- 
Krtdydm Jumam-Nandi-parisodhiidydm Sandhi-Vrtti-pikd 


^ See Catalogue Smmaire des Mantfi^onis banscrits ei Pdli&f de la BiUiotheqm 
Naiiofiale, by A. Cabat.on, 1907 8 , Paris, 95,, where a MS. of the is 

wrongly ascribed to Kjamadi^vara himself* 

3 Cf, Report on the Search for Sanshit MSS, in the Bombay Fresidemv 
1883-84, Bhandarkar, p. 63. 

^ Des, Cat, of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bmgd, hy 
R. Mitra, Part I (Grammar), Calcutta, 1877, p. i 35 » 

^ A legendary account of him is published in the Pravdst (Bengali), 1330 B.S. 
p. 661, 

^ Les Grammairiens Prakrits, Paris, 1938, pp. 131-132. 

® Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second Series, by H. P. Sastri, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 
1907, No, 319, pp. 208-209. 

7 Samk^ipta-sdra-Vydkafmtam, op. ciL, Preface, p. 5. 
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scandfta} If we correct the Krtdydfh and pariiddhitdydm oi this 
corrupt colophon as hrtd and pariiddhitd, it would give rise to the 
presumption that Goyicandra was but a contemporary of Jumara- 
Nandin, who corrected his ttkd. But this defective reading of one 
single MS. cannot decide such an important issue. As Vamsivadana 
appears to date from before 1300 A.D., we may probably without 
any great risk of error place Jumara-Nandin in the twelfth century 
A.D., if not earlier. We have also no precise knowledge of where 
Jumara-Nandin ruled over, but we may assume that he was a king 
in Radha, the home of the Samksipta-sdra, and if so, his imperial 
title Mahdrdjddhirdja is important, inasmuch as it almost precludes 
us from supposing the existence of a mighty Hindu monarch in West 
Bengal in the thirteenth century, when, after 1199 A.D. the 
Muhammadans had occupied this part of the country. Jumara- 
Nandin thus might not improbably have been a king in South Rd^a 
during the Sena supremacy in Bengal, just as the Mahdsdmantddhi- 
pati Ddmmanapaia,® who had also, we must agree with Dr. D. C. 
Sircar,® the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja, had been, in 1196 A.D., in the 
Dower Bengal region. According to the same tradition, Jumara- 
Nandin was also a contemporary of Kramadisvara,* but the same 
difficulty of accepting the correctness of the tradition, standing alone, 
confronts us. Nevertheless, the fact that the school derived its name 
from the commentator before it could go after the name of the gram- 
marian himself probably suggests that they were not removed from 
each other by any great length of time. This incertitude about 
the positive date of Kramadlsvara renders it impossible to decide 
this day if the credit of first incorporating the rules of Prdkrta into 
Sanskrit granmar goes to him or to Hemacandra, but nobody will 
be surprised if substantial evidences in favour of the priority of 
Kramadisyara be forthcoming sooner or later.® 

A striking feature of Kramadilvara’s grammar is that it often 
takes its illustrative examples from the Bhatti-kdvya, in which respect 
it resembles Bhartrhari’s Dipikd on Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya. And, 
again, Nara-NS-riyana Nyayapanc&nana, also a resident of Pfirva- 
gr^ma, wrote a commentory on the Bhatti-kdvya, and looked into the 


1 Eggeling, op. cit., p. 218, No. 816. 

® A dated copper-plate from Sundarbans, edited by Dr. B. C. Sen and Mr. D. P. 
Ghosh in IHQ., Vol. X, 1934, pp. 32lf. 

* IC., Vol. I. p. 680. 

* Sarhk^ipta-s&ra-Vydkarariaih, op. cit., Preface, p. 4. 

® Cf. Les Grammairiens Prakrits, by Mle. E. Nitti-Dolci, p. 130, where she aho 
maintains that the date of Kramadl^ara between those of Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
and Vopadeva (13th Century) is only provisionally acceptable. 
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Samksipta-sdm for explaining the grammatical peculiarities of the 
poem.* 

Nara-Nirayana Nyayapancinana, who was the son of 
(BSn^vara) Vidyivinoda, wrote also an exposition, under the title 
of Vydkaran-Mpikd, of Goyicandra’s Samksipta-sdra-Ukd, as also a 
commentary on the Ganas of the Samksipta-sdra.^ The names of 
other sub-commentators of this school include those of Abhir§.ma 
Vidyilaihkdra Bhatticaryya of the Vandj’aghatiya (Banerji) family 
Gayaghada, Gopala Cakravartti of the same family, Candrasekhara 
VidySanikdra,3 H'arirama Vdcaspati,^ Haragovinda Vacaspati,® 
Nrsiiiiha Tarkapancdnana, son of Kusala Tarkabhusana and a 
d^endant of Candiddsa Bhattdcaryya Cudamani author of a com- 
mentary on the Kdvya-pyakdsct, of Mammata Bhatta,® R^dhakisna 
Sarman,^ Pitimbara barman,® Mahesa Pancanana, son of Vidyar- 
nava,® Raghuvira Vandydpadhyaya,*® Gaura-Mohana Bhatta,** 
and Rdmesvara Tarkalaihkara,*® and most of these belonged to a 
period between the 16th and i8th century . 


1 Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Mitra, IV, p. 209. 

2 Eggding, op. cit., p. 221, No. 830 and p. 224, No. 838. 

8 Ibid., p. 222. No. 833. j 

B Ibid., p. 224. No. 837. « IMj, p. 225, No. 839. 

2 p. 227, No. 840. _ 8 p. 229, No. 846.^ 

® Notices of Sans. MSS., Second Series, H. P. Sastn, Vol. II, Preface, p. xi 
and No. 231, p. 207. 

10 lUd., No. 39, pp. 29-30. ** Vol. IV, No. 229. 

12 Ibid., Vol. Ill, No. 322. 




A FEW REMARKS ON INDIAN CULTURE IV (pp. 387ff.) 

By Paui, Thieme 

in a paper styled— more pointedly than to the point— Thieme 
and Panini' andpubli^ed in Ini. Cult., IV«pp. 387^., Dr. Batakri^na 
Ghosh has taken up afresh the discussion of certain rales of Pair’s 
grammar, on which I have on two occasions^ voiced an opinion 
from his as laid down in Ini. Eht. Quart., X, pp. 665ff. I 
have, in my contribution to the Ini. Hist. Quart., done so not Mthout 
some acerbity vis d vis certain translations, arguments and views of 
Ghosh, which has given him offence, mile admitting that the 
tenor of my paper might have been more lenient, I do not hold mysdf 
guilty of having used ‘ language of the most unprecedented sort’ 
(Ghosh, Ind. Cult.,‘lV, p. 387). nor oi ‘vituperative eloquence’ (f.c.. 
p. 388)— expressions of Ghosh’s that overshoot the mark to such an 
^ent that I can think myself more than quits with him regarding 
unnecessary polemical impoliteness. ^ j 

However, if Ghosh had said nothing else, if he had. confined 
himself to a protest— however violent— against the form of my 
attack and to an objective well considered answer to my arguments, 
I ^ould hardly have taken the word again, leaving it to oth^ to 
find out the siddhanta after purva- and uttarapaksa well stat^. I 
beheVe to be right when thinking that it is not a question of Thime 
and Panini’, but only and solely whether Pacini can be. proved to 
have bomwed formulations from the Rgvedapratisa^ya. 

' ■ But Ghosh has gone much further. He promises, Ind. Cmt., 
TV n 388 • ‘I point out some of those cases where Thieme has 
tried to hold me up to ridicule by intentionahy misreprepiting me. 
Did he not realize the graveness of the Jarge contam^ m ^ 
sentence, which if true would justly disqualify me m the eyes of eyeg 
honorable scholar ? Did he. Dr. of two great umversities, not 
his own words serious ? Why 

saying and having printed those wor^^ it was his smous duty to 
shOTT firstly that I Hi misrepresent him, s^ondly “ 

intentionally, and thirdly— though this may be a mmor pomt— that 

I did so to hold him up to ridicule ? 

It is in vain that 1 look for a smgle pomt on which Gh^ h^ 
shown himself to have been even as much as im^epresented by 


1 Panini and the Veda, pp. 3®-. P- n- 2; fflst Quait., Xm. pp. 
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me. He is contenting himself with the asseition that I have done 
so in d^flhtig with his interpretation of Panini’s last shtra but one 
{lx.). Is the alleged ‘ misrepresentation ' siipposed to be contained in 
my not having said anything on the ‘metrical’ nature of the first 
part of Panini 8. 4. 67 ? If it were true what Ghosh says (Ind. Cult., 
IV, p. 388), that he ‘particularly stressed’ it in his first paper, I 
certainly should have referred to it. But there (Ind. Hist. Quart., 
X, p. 670) he simply mentioned the observation, and I must confess 
that it did not strike me as sufficiently relevant to be argued on: for 
if Panini had said, according to his usual way, nodattasvaritaparam, 
the syllables would still form a correct first pdda of an anustuhh. 
How right I was in taking this particular argument very easy, is 
now, I hope, amply evident from the remarks of S. P. Chaturvedi 
on this question.^ Ghosh himself said in his first paper referring t© 
Panini 8. 4. 67 : ‘ The whole problem here hinges on the word tidaya 

which has been used here in the sense of para’ (Ind. Hist. Quart., 
X, p. 670), whereas now he says : ‘ The whole argument hing^ here 

on the metrical nature of the first part of Pan. VIII. 4. 67’ (Ind. 
Cult., IV, p. 388). How was I to be aware befordiand of the shifting 
nature of his ‘hinge’ ? 

K. Chattopadhyaya too has given his opinion on Ghosh's attempt 
at tracing P^mni 8. 4. 67 to the l^lj^ratiiakhya (Ind. Hist. Quart., 
XIII, p. 347): he did not enter into a discussion on the ‘metrical’ 
cadence in the named sutra either. Why . then does Ghosh take 
up only me? Why it is only I who is reprimanded for ‘trying to 
mislead the public by intentionally suppressing an inconvenient fact’ 
(Ind. Cult., IV, p. 388)? 

• There is one other case of Ghosh charging me with ‘trying to 
suppress the central point of my [Ghosh’s] argument’ (Ind. Cult., IV, 
p. 394). The question is of the interpretation of Panini i. i. 17-18. 
But I am left to guessing as to what ‘ central point’ Ghosh is referring 
to. I suppose, I must suppose, that he is alluding to me not having 
‘mentioned’ bis assertion that . ‘it is solely due to construing 
“Sakalyasya” in this way [i.e. as meaning “in the opinion of Sakalya” 
and hence considering Panini i. i. 17-18 to be vaikalpikd on account 
of the anuvrtti of Sakalyasya: Ind. Hist. Quart., X, p. 667] that 
Patanjali was constrained to split up the sutra [i. i. 17-18] into two 
as I [Ghosh] particularly stressed in my first article’ (Ind. Cult., IV, 
P; 395)- *To what,’ asks Gho^, ‘shall I attribute this eloquait 
silence on their [Chattopadhyaya ’s and my] part ? ’ 

I am surprised. For in my incriminated paper in Ind. Hist. 
Quart., XIII, I have shown at length (pp. 338-340) that the 


1 New Ind. Ant-, I, p. 451. 
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yogavibhaga in question was proposed by Katyayana, and accepted by 
Patanjali, not because it was considered to be vaikalpika, but for 
quite a different repon. What am I to say when Ghosh not only 
sticks to his wrong idea, not only ‘stresses it ’ once more, but charges 
me with ‘eloquent silence’ on this point ? 

Not only has Ghosh not taken the trouble to show that I have 
misrepresented him, nor have I actually done so. If there has been 
‘ misrepresenting ’ it was on Ghosh’s part. He has, as I have already 
pointed out, charged me with keeping silence on a point on which 
I have written almost three pages. According to Ghosh 
Chattopadhyaya and I ‘ are determined not to take the word anarscf. 
to mean the Padapatha’ (Ind. Cult, IV, p. 391), yeti said — ^withouv, 
being able to enlist the support of K. Chattopadhyaya — ' anSrsa 
may mean accordingly [i.e. for the reasons stated] “ not, Vedic yet 
similar to Vedic”, i.e. ‘‘belonging to the Padapa^a”’ (Ind. EQst. 
Quart., XIII, p. 335). Instead of mentioning which GhoA says; 
‘ I take their [Cha^opadhyaya’s and my] endorsement of the tradi- 
tional interpretation as tantamount to rejecting my iaterpretation 
of the word anavsa.' Nor is this unnecessary inference based on 
a correct supposition. It was not my aim simply to endorse the 
traditional interpretation, but to understand it properly and examine 
it critically. I distinctly stated several points 'on which we may 
propose to disagree with the tradition’ (Ind. Hist. Quart., XIII, 
pp. 334ff.), the first point being the meaning oi.anarsa, another one the 
admission that v iti ‘may well be a ‘‘.h3pothetical word-combination” ’ 
and ‘is rightly suspect’ ^ (Ind. Hist. Quart., XIII, p. 338). Which 
case, by the way, did I ‘give away’ with this admission? My case 
having been only to show that there was no proof for Ghosh’s view 
that Panini has taken 1. 1. 16^9 and 8. 4. 67 from the Rv.- 
Pratilakhya. 

‘Misrepresentation’ of another scholar’s statements, arguments, 
or views by a scholar is, I hope, only very occasionally ‘intention^’. 
It may, especially in treating intricate questions like those forming 
the subject of our papers, more or less easily arise from an ambiguous 
expression, or from a pardonable misunderstanding, or, finally, from 
insufficient attention. The manner in which Ghosh has misrepre- 
sented me may be explained as due, not to bad intention, nor to mis- 
understanding but to carelessness. It was another carelessness of his 
to start his paper in Ind. Cult., IV, pp. 3875. with speculations on why I 


1 According to Ghosh, Ind. Cult., IV, p. 395, Wacfcemagel, Gjanunatifc I § 270a 
has ^own that it is ‘ actually impossible’. I fail to see how Ghosh can make this out 
from the wordii^ of the quoted paragraph, nor why anybody should dogmatise 
about a pronunciation impossible of venfication by the ear. 
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kq)t quiet for such a long time, after what was said by K. ChattopS- 

dhyaya: 'The above [i.e. my] paper was written by Thienie 

shortly after the publication of Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh’s paper' (Ind, 
Hist. Quart., XIII, p. 343) . But should I not ‘ accuse him of ill will ' 
when he says about me : ‘ I assume that only after three years’ medita- 
tion he has been able to grasp the problems which were discussed in my 
first article’ (Ind. Cult., IV, p. 387) ? For there would have been no 
reason for such an insipid-suggestion, even then not if I had actually 
written my paper three years later than I did. Scientific journals 
are no daily papers. It is every scholar's good right to take up a 
question the time he likes and tliinks to be able to contribute to its 
solution, irrespective of the time that may have elapsed since it was 
treated last. Discussions on ‘Panini and the Pkpratisakhya’ may, 
for all I know, still go on when both of us have long since left this 
world of error and imperfection. The translation of Panini i. i. 16 
whidi Max Muller gave in 1869: ‘the vowel 0 in the vocative, if the 
non-Vedic iti of ^akalya follows, remains unchanged' (l^g-Veda- 
Pratisakhya, p. 1 1 ) , has been resurrected by Ghosh : ‘ The 0 of vocative 
is pragrhya when Sakalya’s lion-Vedic iti follows’ (Ind. Hist. Quart., 
X, p. 666, published in 1934), without him being aware, apparently, 
of his illustrious predecessor. May be another 60 years hence 
some other scholar will rise up again and try to convince his sceptic 
contemporaries of the correctness of the same translation, fondly 
imagining to have made a new and startling discovery. 

When contributing a paper to a scientific journal devoted to 
research and of the standard of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
I do not address, as Dr. Ghosh seems to suggest, an ignorant ' public ’ 
likely to be ‘misled’ by me, but a forum of competent scholars able 
to understand and weigh arguments and to arrive at independent 
conclusions. What I had to tell them I have said. Till now I have 
not to change or to recall a single argumen t. If I return to the subject 
it will be to discuss with K. Chattopadhyaya and S. P. Chaturvedi 
those delicate points on which I differ from them. For having 
vindicated myself from the charges of ‘ intentionally misrepresenting' 
Dr. Ghosh, and of ‘intentionally suppressing an inconvenient fact’, 
I do not see why I should for his benefit repeat what I said before, 
after ascertaining that he did not even read properly my first paper. 
Nor do I think it necessary to discuss Dr. Ghosh’s new ideas, as they 
have been dealt with in a manner touching every essential point and 
compelling my acceptance in every essential detail by S. P. 
Chaturvedi in New Ind. Ant,, I, pp. 45off. 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE KAMARUPA KINGS* 

By Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee 

In the last July issue of the Indian Culture Hon'ble Rai 
Bahadur K. L. Barua, C.I.E., tried to prove from the chronology 
of the Kamarupa Kings that my theory on the identity of 
the era of the Gupta Vikramadityas with the Vikramaditya era 
of 58 B.C. in support of which I wrote an additional ^ort note 
entitled ‘Acarya Vasubandhu, the teacher of Sthiramati’ {Indian 
Culture, April, 1938) is impossible and levelled not a direct attack 
on the correctness or otherwise of my note but a side attack with 
the sweeping remark ‘We find, however, from the chronology of the 
Kamarupa kings that almost immediately after the death of 
Bhaskaravarman, Salastambha usurped the throne of Kamarupa 
and Harjaravarman was at least ninth in descent from Salastambha. 
Bhaskaravarman was a contemporary of Harshavardhana and Yuan 
Chwang and he died about 650 A.D. How can, therefore, Hatjara- 
varman be ruling about 452 A.D.? ’ and cited the rock inscription 
of Harjaravarman at Tezpur at the end of whici is the date ‘Gupta 
510’ which according to Fleet’s epoch is equivalent to A.D. 829 
which makes the ‘interval between Bhaskaravarman and Harjara- 
varman one of 179 years’ which according to Rai Bahadur ‘is quite 
probable as this would give a reign of approximately 19 years, on 
an average, to each intervening king 

On an examination of the available records of the Elamarupa 
kings one fails to find any evidence that almost immediatdy after 
the death of Bhaskaravarman, Salastambha usurped^ the tihirone 
of Kamarupa. This is a piece of conjecture following on ‘ Gupta 510 ’ 
of Harjara being equivalent on Fleet’s hypothesis to A.D. 829. For, 
there were at least nine kings from Salastambha to Harjara and as 
Salastambha was supposed to have usurped the throne of Kamarupa 
iHKiicdiately after Bhaskaravarman (c. A.D._ 650), this gave an 
leverage of about 20 years to each reign fSf nine generations up to 
Harjara. So far so good. But then there were twelve more genera- 
tions after Harjara to Tyagasimha, the last and the 21st 01 
Salastambha ’s family. This would lead us to c. A.D. (829-I-240, or) 
1069 for the beginning of Brahmapala’s reign and c. A.D. 1210 for 
the end of Dharmapala’s (the seventh from Brdimapala) reign. 
But this leads to great difiiculties on Fleet’s hypothesis, for, there was 
king Jayapala ruling in Kamarupa who can under no circunKtances 

* It is a pity that the author has not used diacritical marks in this article.— Eds. 
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be placed later than the iith century A.D. on palseographic grounds 
as shown by Dr. R. G. Vasak (Epig. Ind , Vol. XIII, p. 292). Thus 
the reign of\nineteen kings after Harjara to Dharmapala was con- 
densed to- 290 years from A.D. 829 to 1120 with an average of 15 
years only for each reign which seems incredible. But even then 
no place for Jayapala could be found in the ixth century A.D., for, 
Maharajadhirajas Ratnapala to Harshapala were ruling in Kamarupa 
during that period on Fleet’s hypothesis. Hence it was assumed 
that Jayapala perhaps reigned more than a century and a half later 
in the third quarter of the 12th century A.D. Though this J ayapala 
of the Shilimpur (Bogra) grant is no other than the Gauda king 
Jayapala, brother of Msiharajadhiraja Devapala of Gauda as 
suggested by some historians, this possibility was discotmtenanced, 
for, Jayapala, Devapala’s brother, was ruling in the ninth century 
A.D. and on Fleet’s hypothesis Maharajadhirajas Harjara, Vanamala, 
Jayamala, and Valavarman were ruling in Kamarupa during that 
period creating impossibilities. But even placing Jayapala in the 
third quarter of the 12th century A.D. as a son or grandson of Dharma- 
pala of Assam does not obviate difficulties. For, from the Assam 
plate of Ballabhadeva dated Saka 1107= A.D. 1185 we know that 
Bahabha’s grand-father Rayarideva Trailokyasimha fought with the 
king of Bengal and forced him to cease fighting. Rayarideva was, 
therefore, ruling about A.D. iiio and fought with the Sena Eung of 
Bengal, evidently Vijayasena. 





fkf^‘ 




(Epig. Ind., Vol. V, p. 184.) 

In Vijayasena’s Deopara inscription it is stated that he drove 
the Kamarupa king; ‘ 

1 ’ Evidently the fight of Vijayasena with Rayarideva was 
an indecisive one, each party claiming that they forced the other 
party to retire. Thus Jayapala and Vallabhadeva have got to 
be placed together about A.D. 1175 in Kamarupa on Fleet's 
hypothesis which makes Mahar§.jadhiraj^ Dharmapala to Jayapala 
to rule in Kamarupa from A.D. 1100 to 1175. But according to the 
Assam plates kings from Bhaskara to Vallabhadeva have got to be 
placed in Assam then. As this creates an impossibility Mm. Padma- 
natha Vidyavinode, M.A., tried to make one believe that Vallabhadeva 
and his predecessors were not of Assam at all, the find spot of the 
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inscriptions, and stated in support of this a fact that Sir Edward 
Gait does not mention this plate in his ‘ History of Assam ’ published 
in 1905 whereas the Assam plates were published in the Epig. Ind. 
for 1899 which we know are published some years later. This is a 
very weak argument indeed. Rayarideva’s %ht with the king of 
Bengal shows that he must have belonged to Assam, the find spot 
of the inscription. As Bhaskara to Vallabhadeva were ruling in 
Kamarupa in the 12th century A-D. Jayapala has no place in Kania- 
rupa even then. J ayapala is thus evidently the brother of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devapala of Gauda and Kamarupa and flourished c. A.D. 
830 to 865. But on Fleet’s hypothesis Maharajadhirajas Harjara 
and Vanamala were ruling in Kamarupa then. These impossible 
situations ought to have shown Rai Bahadur Barua the incorrect- 
ness of Fleet’s epoch which creates insuperable difficulties in the 


chronology of Kamarupa kings. 

Now, from the history of the Gauda Pala Maharajadhirajas we 
know that Dharmapala conquered Kamarupa (to be discussed 
shortly) which was in the undisturbed possession of the Gauda Pala 
kings till the time of Nayapala during whose reign Haihaya (Chedi 
or Kalachuri) Kama made an unsuccessful attack on his dominions. 
But during Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala Ill's reign (c. A.D. 
1054-1068) his dominions were attacked by Haihaya Kama 
and Ghalukya Ahavamalla’s son Prince Vikramaditya between 
A.D. 1040 to 1071 and there was the Kaivarta revolution. At 
this time Kamarupa passed from the hands of the Gauda 
Pala kings unto the Haihaya kings for a short period. In the 
‘Yogini Tantra’ it is stated that Kamarupa passed into the 
hands of the Haihayas (Chedis or Kalachuris) and the Talajanghas 
(Tala or Chala? probably the Chalukyas or the Solankis) in 

Saka 98 i=A.D. 1059. irif in% ^ ^ 

(Patala 14, verse 43). But Vigrahapala’s son 

Ramapala again conquered Kamarupa towards the 

century A.D. From the Assam plates of Vallabhadeva, 
dated Saka ii07=A.D. 1185 we know that ‘ in the lunar race there 
was Bhaskara; his son Rayarideva Tarilokyasimha (whose wrfe 
was Vasumati). his son Udayakama NihsankamaUa (whose vufe 
was Ahiadevi) , their son Vallabhadeva ’ . We know that the Haihayas 
(Chedis- dr Kalachuris) were of the lunar race. E'cideiitly Haihaya 
Kama and Chalukya Prince Vikramaditya conquered Kamarapa 
about A.D. 1059. Kama probably placed Bhaskara, \ aUabbaaeva s 
great grand-father as king there. The names ® 

father and mother show that they bel<mged to Haihaja ^arnas 
family. Kama conquered ‘ Kira ’ which was evidentlj’' the 
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land of the Kiratas. I ’ 

(Mahabharata-Sabhaparva, 26-9). 

From the inscriptions of Gauda Pala Maharajadhirajas Dbarma- 
pala to Narayana Pala who were ruling from the last quarter of the 
8th century to the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. we know 
that they were the rulers of the whole of Northern India from ^ssam 
to Gandhara. Dharmapala succeeded in carrying his arms far 
beyond the limits of Ben'gal and Bihar. He made himself master 

of most of Northern India and was strong enough to depose one 

Raja of Kanauj and substitute another in his place. He is said to 
have effected the revolution with the assent of nine northern kings, 
whose designations indicate that the influence of the Bengal monarch 
extended even to Gandhara on the north-western frontier.’ From 
the Badal (Dinajpur) Garuda pillar inscription we learn ‘ Garga 
(the minister of Dharmapala) used to jeer at Brihaspati by saying 
that Indra was the lord of the East, not of any other direction. 
But Indra even having a minister like Brihaspati was defeated in that 
direction by the Asuras. Whereas, I (Garga) made Dharma (pala), 
the lord of the East, master of all directions’, 

ll ’ From the work ‘ Dharmamangala ’ by 

different authors we know that Dharmapala was at first unsuccessful 
to conquer Kamarupa, but later on he was successful with the help 
of his general Lausena to conquer it. Taranatha also states that 
Dharmapala conquered Kamarupa. 

From the Mungyr plate of Maharajadhiraja Devapala, son of 
Dharmapala, we learn that Devapala was in possesson of the undis- 
turbed dominions of his father ‘Kxsaswur 

ini 1’ (verse 12). But it seems during his reign the Kamarupa king 
was giving him troubles, so Devapala' sent his brother Jayapala to 
subdue the king of Kamarupa which he did and made his brother’s 
reign prosperous. In the 5tb verse of Narayanapala’s Bhagalpur 
inscription it is stated that as Upendra, Indra’s younger brother, 
defeated the Dharmadvisas (Asuras) and made Indra’s reign pros- 
perous so did Jayapala defeat the Dharmadvisas (the Asuras) and 
made Devapala ’s reign prosperous ( ‘ crgm? 

I wrfqciT in 

n ’ ). Dr. Hultzisch, Akshoy Kumar Maitra, Mm. Padma- 

natha Vidyabinode, anA-Dr. R. G. Vasak should have known that 
these Dharmadvisas (Asuras) are none but the armies of the 
descendant of Narakasura, the Kamarupa king, who was defeated by 
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Jayapala. This ‘-sr^ftirT ^ ^ nfifciT’ is explained clearly in the 
next verse * ( nfir^ = 1 ^) ( 

ftrtFT ^«r ^ 

'*rr^ I ’ ) As such. Dr. Vasak’s remarks quoted by Mm. Padma- 
natha Vidyabinode in his Kamarupa Sasanavali that this Jayapala 


■was not even a ‘ ^xrr?f not to speak of ‘ a king of Kama- 

rupa, are groundless. They should see that the Shilimpur grant of 
the Kamarupa king Jayapaladeva belongs to Jayapala, brother of 
Devapala of Gauda, as already suggested by some historians. If this 
Jayapala had been a son or grandson of Dharmapalavarmadeva 
of Pragjyotisha his name shoidd have been written as ‘ Jayapala- 
varmadeva’ and not ‘Jayapaladeva’ as usual with ■Gauda Pala 
kings. The impossibility of placing Maharajadhirajas Dharmapala, 
Devapala, and Jayapala as lords of Gauda and Kamarupa at a time 
when Fleet’s epoch Maharajadhirajas Harjara, Vanamala, Jaya- 
mala, and Valavarman were ruling in Kamarupa shows as clearly 
as possible the incorrectness of Fleet’s epoch. As J ayapala, king of 
Kamarupa, has no place there on Fleet’s epoch between A.D. 829 
(=G.E. 510) and 1185 (=Saka 1107 of VaUabhadeva) it shows as 
clearly as possible that the same is in error by more than three 
centuries and a half. 

In the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva (II), dated Samvat 153 
A.D. 730, (in an article entitled ‘-The Epoch of the so-cahedHarsha 
Era’, read before the first Indian Culture Conference held m 1936, 
I have shown that the epoch of the so-called Harsha era is really 
current Saka 500= A.D 576-77 with omitted hundreds) it is stated 
that he married the daughter of Harshadeva of Bhagadatta’s Hneage 
(evidently a Kamarupa king) who was the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga, and Kosala. On Fleet’s epoch, Rai Bahadur Barua and 
others have no other option but to identify this Harshadeva ■with 
Sri Harisha or Harshavarma, son of Vajradeva of Salastambhas 
faniily. But the ascription of the above epithets to Sri Handia 
is really far fetched. Hence Sir Edward Gait, J . F. Monahan, Mm. 
Padmanath Vidyabinode consider Sri Harisha being stated as lord 
of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, and Kosala an instance of poetic exaggera- 
tion — a. mere ‘ bombast ’. In fact Fleet’s epoch isrespousiWefortms 
■wrong identification. Harshadeva of Kamarupa, lord of Gauda, 
Odra, and other countries was no other than Maharajadhiraja Harsha- 
palavarmadeva, the ‘ Palakulapradipa’, father of Maharajadhiraja 
Dharmapala of Kamarupa. This Harshapalavarmadeva, 3 fter con- 
quering Orissa, probably established, as already suggested by Rai 
Fahadur Ramaprosad Chanda, a relative of his named Kshemaukara- 
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deva as raler of Orissa, for, Kshemaiikara, bis son Maharajadhilaja 
Subhakara ' and the latter’s son Maharajadhiraja Sivakaradeva 
claimed tbemselves to be ‘ Bhaumas ’ or descendants of Naraka. 
Maharajadhiraja Sivakaradeva sent an embassy to China in A.D. 
795, evidently before his defeat by Dharmapala of Gauda. From 
Harshapala’s predecessor Maharajadhiraja Ratnapala’s inscription 
we learn that the kings of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala, etc., and the 
Ta3dkas or Tajikas (the Arabs) were in constant dread of him. The 
defeat of this Sri Harshadeva by the Karnataka army, evidently 
of Vikramaditya II Chalukya about A.D. 735.. is mentioned in the 
Shamangad inscription of Rashtrakuta Dantidurga of Saka 674 
=A.D. 752. Thus Maharajadhiraja Harshapalavarmadev’a was 
ruling from c. A.D. 720 to 750 and therefore Maharajadhiraja Ratna- 
pala reigned from c. A.D. 660 to 686. This date of Ratnapal'a 
may be supported from a comparison of the following sentence 
from Bana’s ‘ Harsha-charita ' (composed about A.D. 645) concerning 
Prabhakaravardhana ; ‘ iTN^rrei- 

’ (Chap. 4) with the epithets applied to Ratna- 

pala in his inscriptions ( 

’ an evident imitation from Bana. Moreover, 

the Tayikas or Tajikas (the Arabs) are mentioned in Ratnapala’s 
inscription and these Tajikas or the Arabs had conquered Persia in 
A.D. 641 and pressed towards India and the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs was effected by A.D. 712. Evidently the Arab army was in 
dread of the Kamarupa soldiers. From the Nausari plate of 
Gujerat Chalukya Pulakesiraja, dated (Kalachuii) samvat 490= 
A.D. 739, we learn that he repulsed a Tajika (Arab) army 
which tried to reduce the Navasarika country on their way to 
the Deccan. This shows that the date of Ratnapala was towards 
the end of the 7th century A.D, when the Tajikas or the Arabs 
appeared in India. 

Acarya Sankara in his Sariraka-bhashya of the 'Vedanta 
Darsana’ cites an ancient well-known tradition, containing the names 
of Valavarman, J ayasimha, and Krishnagupta ‘ ’'T wHnftrilg 

?? air* 

1:^ ? ’ (Ch. IV, pada III, sutra 5) ‘ Go thou hence unto Vala- 
varman, from there unto Jayasimha, and thence to Krishnagupta’ 
i.e., Valavarman will carry you to Jayasimha, Jayasimha will carry 
you to Krishnagupta, and so on — ^in connection with the journey of 
the soul in ascending planes. This traditional saying quoted by 
Acarya Sankara shows that these kings preceded Acarya Sankara 
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who lived from c. A.D. 682 to 720 (vide ‘Acarya Sankara and 
Ramanuja’ by Mm. Rajendra Ch. Vidyabhusana, pp. 787-809). 
Now there is no king Valavarman flourishing before A.D. 680 known 
to Indian epigraphy except Valavarman of the Pushyavannan 
family of Kamarupa who, however, flourished long before Acarya 
Sankara. As for Vala(varman), son of Sri Harisha, he flourished 
on Fleet’s epoch about. A.D. 750 long after Acarya Sankara’s 
departure. According to my theory the. King Valavarman men- 
tioned in the tradition is to be identified with Maharajadhiraja 
Valavarman, great grandson of Harjara (G.E. 5io=A.D. 452). As 
such Valavarman flourished c. A.D. 530. The other king Jayasimha 
was the Western Chalukya Jayasimha I who flourished c. A.D. 500 
and Krishnagupta was no other than the Krishnagupta of the hater 
Gupta dynasty who flourished c. A.D. 430 - Thus the succ^sive 
priority of these kings in point of time as intended by the tradition is 
proved which fads on Fleet’s epoch— for, after Valavarman of 
Pushyavarman’s family there was Krishnagupta and then Jayasimha. 

Now I come to an examination of the statement that almost 
immediately after the death of Bhaskaravarman Salastambha 
usurped the throne of Kamarupa and thereby fix the correct Chrono- 
logy of the Kamarupa kings. 

From the Tezpur rock inscription of Harjaravarma we know 
that he was reigning in Gupta 510= A.D. 452, i.e., about 200 years 
prior to Bhaskaravarman. The first and last plates of Harjara- 
varman’s Haiyungthal (Nowgong) plate have not been traced. The 
first four lines of the middle one are also almost defaced and un- 
intelligible. Hence no history of his ancestors could be made out 
from the plate except the statement : ‘ For this reason your ftdu re 

kings will be styled Mlecchas.’ (‘wat 1 

Btit from Harjara’s son Vanamala’s Tezpur inscription we get the 
following clear history : ‘ Bhagadatta and Vajradatta were two sons 
of Narakasura. On Bhagadatta receiving the lordship of Prag- 
jyotisha country Vinaya bhara (? evidently Vajradat ta) a lso came 
there, performed austerities, and worshipped God. ’ ( ‘ ««ii^ d 

21^ n ’ ) 

Being pleased, God made him the lord of 
(evidently the upper valley of the Brahmaputra or ^e high y 
tracts north and east of Pragjyoti^a) and reserved for future me 
Dordship of Pragjyotisha also for his descendants. 
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In bis (Vajradatta’s) family were the kings Sdlastambha to Sree 
Harisha, Pralamba, Harjara, etc.; so that fiom this in^ription it 
is clear that Bhagadatta’s family were ruling in Pragjyotisba identi- 
fied by modern Kamarupa or Western Assam with its capital 
at Gauhati and Vajradatta’s family were r^ing in Eastern Assam 
consisting of a series of hills and hillocks inhabited by numerous 
aboriginal or Mleccha tribes. It was for this reason that Vajra- 
datta's descendant Sajastambha’s family is known by the 
epithet ‘ Mlecchadinatha ’ which was clearly stated by Harjara in 
his inscription: Hence Rai 

Bahadur Barua’s supposition that Salastambha’s family were not 
of Mleccha origin but they were simply the Lords of the Mlecchas 
is correct. The above shows clearly that Bhaskaravarman and 
Harjaravarman belonged to two collateral dynasties. It may be 
stated that all the inscriptions of Salastambha’s family were found 
in the districts of Nowgong and (Tezpur) in Darrang, north of 
Kamarupa and the Brahmaputra. At one time Vajradatta’s descend- 
ants (Salastambha, etc.) usurped the throne of Pragjyotisha and thus 
Bhagadatta’s descendants became subordinate to them and at 
another Bhagadatta’s descendants conquered Eastern and Northern 
Assam and made Salastambha’s descendants subordinate to them. 
This explains why no mention of Salastambha and his descendants 
is to be found in Bhaskaravarman’s inscription or vice versa (as 
follows from Fleet’s epoch). It is to be regretted that this most 
important inscription of Vanamala for the correct elucidation of the 
chronology of Kamarupa kings and to show the incorrectness of the 
statement ‘ almost immediately after the death of Bhaskaravarman 
Salastambha usurped the throne of Kamarupa,’ following from 
Fleet’s epoch cannot be traced. The plates were sent by Gen. 
Jenkins to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta and were edabiti^ at a 
meeting of the Society in A.D. 1840. But it is strange that these 
plates are missing — after Fleet’s discovery in A.D. 1887? — bs we 
know from Dr. Hoemle’s remarks in the J.A.S.B., i8p7, part I, p. 120). 
One has now to rely solely on the reading of the Pundit in Assam 
supplied by Gen. Jenkins to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and this 
reading was corrected by Pundit Kamalakanta of the Asiatic Society 
in A.D. 1840 and published in the Society's Journal. The date at 
the end of the inscription read as ‘Sam vat 19 chha-bhika-ka-chhi’ 
is meaningless which might have been' read correctly now if. the 
original inscription was available. The word read as ‘ 
might originally have been Here Mm. Padmanath 

Vidyabinode’s emendations and translation of the above verses from 
Vanamala’s insscription are evidently wrong. He changes 
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OTawtr<«*<ifsr*i I ftpT ^ mm « ’ to ‘ 

^... n ’ as if Bhagadatta. on beco^J 
lord of Pragjyotisba, came there, worshipped God, who being pleased 
made him the lord of Uparipattana (also) . But to bring in this ' also’ 
is misconstruing, for, in the inscription it is clearly 'g^^r ?l*r g#. 
^uaMwrfhw I Even accepting ' also ’ one fails to follow the expla- 
nation in support of the translation of the next line ' siiJ tf.i inrgiiirMiniq 
i!i^*«nr5Stfii I ’ ‘ in future his (i.e., Bhagadatta ’s. according to Mm. 
Padmanath Vidyabinode) descendants will also receive the lordship 
of Pragjyotisha’, for, Bhagadatta was already lord of Pragjyotisha 
However, Mm. Padmanatha’s ' Addenda and Corrigenda’ at the end 
of his ‘ Kamarupasasanavali pp. 202-03 may now be read with 
profit. 

In the inscriptions of Vanamala, Valavarma and Ratnapala 
it is distinctly stated that Vajraflatta and Bhagadatta were brothers. 
But ’wrwFT! ’ of Bhaskaravarman’s Nidhanpur plate has been 
taken to refer to the iminedialely preceding noun, i.e., ‘ Bhagadatta’ 
and in Ratnapala ’s grandson Indrapala’s inscription 
has been taken to refer to the immediately preceding ncmn, 
i.e., ‘ Bhagadatta ’ by Mm. Pudmanatha. In the Gauda king Deva- 
paladeva’s own Miingyr grant lie distinctly states that he was the son 
of Dharmapala. But. in later Gauda Pala inscriptions by taHng 
to refer to the immediately preceding noun ‘gpipng’ by 
Dr. Hultzsch, Kielhorn, etc., it was concluded that Devapala was 
the son of Valqiala. Hence Kit'lhorn remarked, 'Considering that 
the Mungyr grant was issued by Devapala himself, it is more than 
probable that what is stated in it is correct and tliat the other inscrip- 
tions in this parti<'nlar are wrong,’ (J.A.S.B. Vol. BXI, p. 80). But 
the late Akshoy Kumar Maitra in his ‘ Gauda-lekha-mala' p. 66, 
rightly argues to tiiki* ‘ggpig’ to refer to ‘mWsr’ the noun imme- 
diately preceding ‘gtftnw’. Similarly by taking ‘gj©’ and 
to refer to 'gr)*’ tin' iiotm immedately prct'eding all 

the diffieultii's raisc'd by Mm. Padmanatha will disappear and we 
see clearly that according to all Kamarnpa inscriptions Bhagadatta 
and Vajradatta wert' brothers ruling ui Wc.steni and Eastern Assam, 
respectively. 

I have stated in liricf sev’eral arguments to .show the incorrectness 
of Fleet's q>och of thi' <Uipta I'ni from th<‘ history of the Gauda and 
Kamamiia kings, support.ing Ihcn'by that; the tipoch of tlie era of 
the Gupta Vikramadityns is identical with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. 
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I hope Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sarua will no longer hold views similar 
to Th. W. Kingsmill, Vice-President of the China branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society which runs thus: “Now in Indian tradition 
Vikramaditya is given the pre-eminent title of ‘Sakari’ (enemy of 
the Sakas) or ‘ Sakantika' (destroyer of the Sakas). He was, we are 
told, the hero, almost the demigod, whose victory over the Skythian 
invaders introduced the Samuat Era, and whose fame, whose magni- 
ficence, courage, and goodness are current talk amongst the children 
in the Punjab to the present day. Vikramaditya is of course Sanskrit, 
yet could har^y have been given as a name in the first instance; 
it does, indeed, occur again amongst the personal names in the Gupta 
dynasty, but the Gupta dynasty is three parts out of lour mere 
legend unsupported by a single fact ; and the Gupta Vikramaditya, 
as represented in current legends, is for the most part a mere reflex 
of the older,” (hypothetical Vikramaditya?) (‘ Vikramaditya samvat- 
sara and the founding of the Kusana kingdom' — J.A.S.B. 1911, 

P- 736). 

I now append a synchronistic table of kings of dynasties ruling 
in Gauda, Vahga, and Kamarupa according to the identity of the 
Gupta Vikramaditya era with the Vikramaditya era of 58 B.C. 
which I hope Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Barua and others will examine 
impartially to ascertain the true history of Kamarupa. 



Synchronistic Table:. 


I (A) 

Pragjyolisha kings 
(Bhagadatta’s family) 

Pushy avarma 


Narayaiiavarma 

I (c. A.D. 530) 
M. Mahabhut avarma 


1(B) 

Pragjyotisha kings 
(Vajradatta’s family) 

t 

Salastambha 

Pralambha 

P. M. P. Harjlra (A.D. 452) 

I 

M. Vanamala 

1 

Jayamala 

I 

P. P. M. Valavarma 

1 (c. A.D. 510- ) 


Candramukhavarma 


Sthitavarma j 

i i 

Susthitavarma Sri Tyagasimha 

Supratistliitavarma Bhaskaravarma 

(up to c. A.D. 650) 

>.M. Brahmapalavarmadeva. 

j (c. A.D. 650- ) 

P, M. P, Rd,tnapalavarmadeva 

Pur and arapalavarmadeva 
j (died as prince) 

P. M. P. Indrapalavarmadeva 

1 

Gopalavarmadeva 

P. M. P. Harshapalavarmadeva 
j (c. A.D. 720-750) 

P. M. P. Dharmapalavarmadeva 
(c. A.D. 750-770) 


Jayapala 


Gauda Pala kings 


M- Gopaladeva 
I (c. A.D. 770- ) 

P. M. P. Dharmapala 
1 (c. A.D. 785- ) 


P. P. M. Devapala 
I (c. A.D. 830- ) 
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I 

Pragjyotisha kings 


Synchronistic Table (contd.) 
2 

Gauda Pala kings 
Rajyapala 


Gopala (II) 


Vigrahapala (II) 


M, P. P. Mahipala (I) 
(V.S. 1083 = 


=A.D. 


Invasion by Haihaya or Chedi 
Kama 

Haibaya kings of the lunar 
race. (Saka 98i=A.D. 

1059) 

Tisya (Tingya) deva 
P. P. M. Vaidyadeva 
Rayarideva 

Udayakarna Nihsankamalla 

■ I 

Vallabhadeva 
(§aka iio7=A.D. 1185) 


Nayapala 

Vigrahapala (III) 

I (c. A.D. I0S4- ) 

P. P. M. Ramapala 

I 

Kumarapala 


Govindapala 
(c. A.D. ji6o~ ) 


3 

Sena kings of Bengal 


1026) 


Vijayasena 


VallSlasena 


Dakshmana Sena 



PITHI AND PITHIPATIS 

By Sarit Sekher Majumdar 

The Kthipatis were o ne of the feudatories ot the PSlas. They 
tried to be independent of theif'overlord and there lies their import- 
ance. The Samath inscription of Kumaradevi refers to them in 
verses 3-6 : ^ 

‘Bird Vallabharijandmabidito mdnyah sa bhumobhuidifa 
jet&sot prthupithikdpatiratiprd udap r atdpodayah i Ghhikkoravaihsa- 
kumudddayapurpa^andrah 5 ri Devarakshita' iti prathitah prthi- 
byimi Pithipatirga j apat er api rdiya-lakshmitfa lakshmyi jigiya 
jagadekamandharasrlh | Tasmddasa paydnidheriba bidhurMbanya- 
lakshmJbidhumetrana'ndasamudrabardhanabidhuh kirtirdyutisri- 
bidhuh!’ 

We know the following points from the above passage : 

(1) There was a Pithikapati named Vallabharaja. 

(2) Pithipati Sri Devarakshita belonged to the Chhikkdra 

family. 

(3) The expression ‘Tasmad^sa’ has been used to show 

relation between Vallabhar&ja and Ddvarakshita. 

The passage in question also gives us the idea of Pithi having 
been a separate dominion under the Chhikkdra family. D§varak- 
shita was most probably the son and successor of VaUabhardja. 
Dr. Sten Konow thinks that the word 'Tasm^dS-sa’ indicates the 
relation of father and son. 

Devarakshita was great and ambitious. It was he who aspired 
to establish independence in his dominion when the situation was 
made favourable by the revolt of the Kaivartas in Varendri. He 
gave a timdy hit but his success was destined to a blow at the arms 
of Mahana, ‘The second part of the Samath inscription of Kumara- 
deid contains the information that Devarakshita was defeated by 
Maha^ia, the maternal uncle of the Gauda king, who thus firmly 
established the throne of Ramapdla and subsequently bestowed 
his daughter ^ahkaradevi on the Pithi lord. 

The greatness of Ddvarakshita is proved by the following facts : — 

{a) His rise to power necessitated a check which otherwise 
would prove fatal to the Pdlas. 

1 E.I., IX, pp. 319-28. Text of the inscription, pp. ibid., 323-26. 

* Ibid., p. 320 ; note verses 7-8. 
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(b) Mahana gave his daughter ^ankaradevi in marriage to 

Devarakshita even after the latter’s defeat. It was most 
probably a diplomatic step and perhaps the marriage 
remained as a guarantee against any repeat of trouble 
from Devarakshita. 

(c) Kumaradevi, the daughter of Devarakshita, and the issuer 

of the Sarnath inscription was married to the great 
GahadavSla king Govindachandra.^ This further estab- 
lishes the greatness of Devarakshita. 

The name of Devarakshita and his defeat at the arms of Mahana 
is also mentioned in the Ramacarita.^ But the commentator there 
calls Devarakshita ‘Pitlugatirmagadhadhipahi’ whereas the Sarnath 
inscription issued b^^Ho^ dau^ter describes him as Pithipati 
only. In my opinion the Ramacarita is clearly wrong on this point. 
Kumaradevi would have certainly mentioned Devarakshita as the 
Lord of Magadha also had he really been so. 

The next ruler of PitM_is_Vimajasa. He is mentioned along 
with the ‘Samantas’ wEo” marched against the Kaivartas and is 
described as ‘Bandyaiti Kanyakubjarajabajiniganthanabhujango 
Vimajasohabhidhanomagadhadhipatih, Rithip ati’.^ One certainly 
expects to see Devarakshita in the list of the ‘samantas’ but we 
find the name of Pithipati Vimajasa instead. We can safely conclude 
from above that Vimajasa was a descendant of or a natural heir to 
Devarakshita. We cannot think that R ithi had slipped out of the 
Chikkoravariisa when Mahana, the fatheruh-law of Devarakshita 
was still a dominant power to reckon with in the political development 
of the time. It strikes to me that the word ‘ Magadhadhipatih ’ 
is wrongly attached with Vimajasa as in the case of Devarakshita 
also. The status of Vimajasa as a samanta is indicated in the placing 
of his name first in the list. Moreover he has the distinguished 
attribute of ‘Bandya’. Dr. R. D. Banerjee opined that Vimajasa 
probably defeated Yasahkarna * and won the eulogy ‘Kanyakubja- 
rajabajiniganthanabhujangd’. To me the alluded success of Vimajasa 
does not strike to have been a very important one as such for other- 
wise the Rdmacarita would have explicitly mentioned the name of as 
great a king as Yasahkarna. To examine the validity of the eulogy 
it is necessary to peep into the contemporary history of Kanauj. 
Chandradeva Gahadavdla is said to have established his capital at 
Kanauj but in the course of the history of the dynasty we find them 


1 yerse 20 of the Sarnath inscription, E.I., IX, p. 325. 

3 Ramacarita, Chapter II, Verse 8, Comment ; M.A.S.B., III, p. 38. 
3 Ibid., verse 5, Comment. 

^ Bangiar Itihasa (Bengali book), Vol. I, p. 284. 
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connected with Benares.^ Kanattj was most probably held by 
petty rulers. The Jhansi stone Inscription which refers to Chandella 
Kirtivarman and Sallakhanasiihha(-varman) in lines 20 and 27 
gives a short list of the princes of Kanauj.® Dr. Keilhom infers 
that the record has reference to the rulers of Kanyakubja themselves 
or to certain chiefs who owed allegiance to them. ’ The Sahet-Mahet 
inscription, dated _s. 1176, speaks of Gopala, the king of Kanauj.® 
I am inclined to identify this Gopala with Gopala, the minister of 
Kirtivarman who, according to the Prabandhacandrodaya ^ and a 
Candella inscription from Mahoba ® gave a wonderful display of 
ability and reconquered the lost dominions and prestige of the 
Candella dynasty by defeating Karna. Taking together the above- 
mentioned Jhansi and Sahet-Mahet inscriptions we find that Kanauj 
is^being ruled over by so many feudatories. It is just possible that 
Vimaiasa of Pithi . the feudatory of RamapMa defeated the cavalry 
^Tbne of the above chiefs of Kanauj and earned the epithet ‘ Kanya- 
kubjarajabajiniganthanabhujango’. It is only a suggestion however. 

We do not hear of any successor of Vimajasa. The next source 
of our information about Pithi is the Tambagh ® insc ripti on. The 
object of the inscription is'fd'Honate tEi“' village of Kotthaia, with 
land and water, without any reservation, together with the plough- 
tax, in Saptaghattd’ to the Majestic Diamond Throne for its monas- 
tary by king Jayasena, son of Buddhasena. Jayasena h as been 
called Pithipati_and_lAcharya_'. It is worthy of notice that the 
donator is also called ‘JBhupahP. Mr. Jayaswal was of opinion that 
‘Buddhasena was probably some collateral of the Sena king who 
ruled in c. 1199 A.C. and in 1202 he had not yet any principality 
of his own under the Turaskas’. On the other hand, his son, who 
would have been originally a governor under the Sena king, on the 
break up of the Sena empire in 1199 A.C. seems to have assumed 
sovereignty as he in 1202 (in the inscription) speaks of his own 
dynasty and contemplates his descendants to be his successors. ’ ^ 
Mr. N. G. Majumder shows with the support of an inscription that 
Buddhasena was not a collateral of the Sena kings and that they 
themselves ruled.® 


1 I. A., 1S85, 102-103. View of Dr. H. C. Ray also in ‘Dynastic History of 
No’^thern India Vol. I, 507-508. 

2 E.I., Vol. I, 2i4ff. ® J.A.S.B., 1892, Extra No , 57ff. 

Vol. I, 4, 6, 9. ® E.I., I, 217-222. 

" I.A., XEVIII, 43-48, and J.B.O.R.S., IV, 265-280. 

7 J.B.O.R.S., IV, 2655. 

s I. A , XEVIII, 45. The photo-lithograph of the above inscription appears in 
Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, PI. XXVIII, No. C. Mr. N. G. Majumder thinks that 
Buddhasena belonged to the ‘Chhinda’ family and that the ‘Chhikkoras’ were 
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kno w nothing more of the dynastic history of Pithi. Now 
I shalTtiyTb locate ,Pithi. There is controversy over it. Dr. Sten 
.Konpw’s view that Pithi is modem Pisthapnram in S. India canndt 
accepted. The Piks never possessed any dominion in S. India 
and it is undoubtedly absurd to think that a feudatory of the Pdlas 
could possibly exist there. According to Mr. J ayaswal ' there cannot 
be any doubt that in the early Sena times Pithi deno ted the whole 
of the province of Bihar, except MithiM. The commentator to the 
Rdmacarita could not have flourished long after thfe Pdlas for he 
knows fully the details of the reign of Rdmapala. He always 
explains PitMpati as Magadhddhipati or the king of Magadha’. 
Mr. H. Pand^Tbpined that ‘ as such, it appears to have been the name 

given to the southern portion of Magadha It was possible that 

is not the name of any particular country and that Pitlflpati 
was the title of the king who was the Protector of the Diamond 
T^qne at the. capital at Bodh-Gaya. 

7 Mr. N. G. Majumder while editing the Janibagh inscription was 
sure to conclude that it ‘included Bodh-Gaya and the region around 
it, as the inscription has been discovered in that locality.’^ Date 
R. D. Banerjee was of opinion that it lies near the boundary of 
Magadha or that it might have been a buffer state between those 
of K§nyakubja and Gauda.^ 

I beg to differ with the above mentioned suggestions and to 
present my own view. 

I think Mr. Jayaswal's reading of the commentator was wrong 
when he wrote that the Rdmacarita explained P ithipati asjbhe king 
of Magadha. Magadha has lon^ .history and nowhere, not even in 
the J anibagh inscription do we tod any evidence identifying it with 
Pithi. We must test the truth of the statement of the Rdmacarita 
By comparing it with the Samhth inscription. That authentic 
source of our information gives us ground to differ with the opinion 
of Mr. Jayaswal. The opinion of Mr. Pandey that Pithipati was the 
title of the king who was the protector of the Diamond Throne at 
the capital at Bodh-Gaya cannot be accepted in the face of the same 
Samath inscription which clearly conveys the idea that Pithi was a 
separate principality. I do not agree with the theory which identifies 
Pithi with G^ya, Gaya always came within Magadha. If Pithi meant 
Gaya question remains why a lord of Magadha should explicitly 


dispossessed of" Pi^i by the Chhindas. His conclusions are based on the identifica- 
tioi) of BoibtGaya-wdthJ’ithi which Ijion’t accept. 

1 I. A., XlyVip, p. 44- 

Blngldr Itihdsa, I, 286. M.A.S.B., V, R. I>. Banerji on ' The Palas of Bengal 

p. 89. 
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be mentioned as the lord also of a place within Magadha? The 
Janibagh ihsciiption was found near Bodh-Gaya and hence scholars 
opine that Pithi was somewhere near Gaya. But it does not neces- 
sarily niean so. The find-spot of the inscription does not always 
come within the dominion of the donator. It is just possible that 
Jayasena of the Janibagh inscription came on a pilgrimage to Bodh- 
Gaya and donated the village Kottahali which must have been in 
his own dominion 

Now, where could that Pithi be? I think that the kingdom of 
Pithi was like a buffer between Anga and Varendri. It corresponds 
roughly, in my opinion, to the area lying between the modern railway 
stations Colgong and ^akrigali Jn. in E.I. Ry. Boop (Bhagalpur 
and Santhal Parganas) and I identify Pi^i wil^ Pirpainti on the 
following grounds : — - - - 

(1) Pithi bears a striking similarity with Pointy which 
Mr. Renneli has shown in his map as a town of greater importance than 
what it is now under the name of Pirpainti. It is more known as 
‘ Painti ’ amongst all sections of the people. The place having been 
situated between the Ganges and the Rajmahal hills carried^ a 
strategic significance. It is geaerklly found from history that the 
Mohammedans destroyed places of importance under Hindu rule 
and associated them with the name of Pir. Rthi was an important 
place of the Hindus and possibly the Mohammedans left the marks of 
their strength by naming the place Pirpainti.^ 

(2) A bank of the Ganges near Pirpainti is still known as Patthal 
ghattd. 'Patthal' means stone and Ghattd probably stands Jfor 
Ghat. The latter word is still associated only with thfe area near 
Painti. Hence we can say that Sapta Ghatti of the Janibagh in- 
scription was somewhere here. It is just possible that Sapta GhattS. 
or the seven banks of particular area carried some special importance 
in those days and that the modern Patthal Ghatta is one of those 
famous seven banks. Pirpainti too stands on the Ganges and has 
a remarkable Ghat with old religious association. 

Mr. N. B. Dey observed the importance of the above-mentioned 
Patthalghatti and suggested that it was probably the site of the 
renowned Vikrama^ild University.® It is just possible that ayasena 
and Buddhasena of Pithi were connoted with the local VikramaMS 
Vihdra and hence called themselves 'AchS.rya’. 


1 Is it that this area lougly represeated the ancient Kajangala of wMch we 
find reference in Hieun-tsang’s travel and also in Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka, Vbl. I, 
197? 

2 J.A.S.B., New Series, V, p. 7 
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(3) I have opined above that the village Kdtthala mentioned in 
the Janibagh inscription was not neat Gaya. If I go to identify 
Pith i with Pirp ainti I must have to see whether any modem place 
nearabout~carries the ancient name of Kotthald. The modem 
railway station Colgong(Kahalgaon), which even in the Mohammedan 
period was known as Kahalagram/ is but the changed form of 
Kotthalagram. It is situated on the bank of the Ganges. 

(4) Some sixteen miles north-east of Pirpainti there is a place 
known as ^akrugarh in Sahibganj . The ‘ Garh ’ stands on an elevated 
area surrounded on all sides by deep ditches, (j. personally visited 
the place and found that little dug-work have brought to light 
some stractural slabs. Some stone images unearthed there speak 
of the antiquity of the place. 

We can, for benefit, see to the origin of the name Sakrugarh.* 
^akrugarh is but the changed form of ‘Chhikkoragarh’, i.e. the fort 
of the Chhikkora family referred to in the Samath inscription.® 

(5) We find a place nearly four miles east of Sakmgarh named 
Sakrigali. It is nothing but the changed form of Sankari-Gali. 
We know from the Samath inscription that Sankari Devi was the 
daughter of Mahanq, the king of Anga and was married to D^va- 
raksluta. The marriage was undoubtedly one of great importance 
and it is just possible that DSvarakshita named that strategic 
Gali (Pass) after his wife. The inhabitants of the locality ignorant 
as they are of history, associate the place with the name of Goddess 
San.kari Devi. Dr. Qanungo has noticed the strategic importance 
of the area between Teliagarhi and Sakrigali during the time of 
Sher Shah.^ This gallipoli of the East or the key to Bengal was 
in the hands of the Pithipati Devarakshita. This explains the 
diplomatic necessity of defeating Devarakshita and winning him 
permanently to his side by matrimonial alliance on the part of 
Mahana who was out to re-establish his nephew Rdmpila. 

I intend to conclude my paper after describing in short the 
archaeological finds of the area which are positive evidences of the 
historical importance of the locality during the PMa period: 

“ (a) ® ‘Chaturbhuja Vishnu murti’ made of black stone. The 
height, breadth and the plinth are 3 ft. 10 in., i ft. 6 in. and 8 in. 
respectively. It belongs to the Pala period. 

{b) Images of Ganesh and Vishnu, of the Pila period, have also 
been unearthed near Sakrugarh. 

1 Jauhar MSS , p. 28. ~~ 

2 They are preserved in the E.I. Ry. H. E. School Museum, Sahibganj (S.P.). 

a E.I..IX,323fE.,V.3-6. . s jv ; 

* Qanungo’s SJier Shah, Ed. 1921, pp. 168-170. 

® ‘‘{a) to (/)" — opinion of Mr. P. C. Paul, Archaeologist. 
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(c) A railing made of black stone with simple architectural 
decorations have also been found at Salempur near Mirja Chowki 
(near Pirpainti). 

{d) The broken portion of a palm with beads have also been 
found. The Sarnath museum preserves one such. It belongs to 
nth century A.D. It measures 8 in. crosswise. 

[e) Some Pot Sherds the inner and not the outer surface of 
which are of light green colour and are as if enamelled. They are 
stiU well-polished. Similar Sherds were recently discovered in 
Mahanad by Mr. P. C. Paul, Archaeologist. They were used in the 
Pdla period. 

(/) Terra-cotta. 

Some small hard niarbles, a little figure of horse and a very 
small image of a meditating face have been found there.” 




ONE HUNDRED AND ONE NAMES OF PRANA IN 
VEDIC LITERATURE 

By Vasudeva S. Agrawaea 


Yaska in his Nirukta, Naighanttika* kanda, ii. 24, speaks of 
loi names of water and the list is 

given in the current text of the Nigkantu. Following that analogy 
and from the same sources as supplied th^ basic material compiled 
in the Nighantu an attempt is made here to bring together the varied 
material relating to the names and ttributes of Prana. By way 
of illustration only loi phrases expressing different aspects of Prana 
are selected here, but it would be possible to augment the list further 
if notice were taken of the comprehensive material that is embodied 
in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads on this subject 
Such an attempt is likely to serve one useful purpose. It will 
result in a considerate re-enforc^ment of the adhyatmic point of view, 
and in focussing attention on the tradition of the Adhyatma-vid School 
of Vedic interpretation. This school emphasizing the esoteric side of 
Vedic meanings is frequently referred to by Yaska. That it once 
enjoyed wide popularity and was in a flourishing condition is amply 
borne out by the existing Brahmanical Hterature, where the phrase 
is of common occurrence. The following exposition 

will reveal how the ancient themselves approached the secret of the 
hymns. It represents their point of view, and as such not only do^ 
it merit attention but it also supplies a corrective to some of the 
fallacies of our modem attempts in approaching Vmic thought. 
Dr Coomaraswamy remarks that ‘modem interpretations of Vedic 
texts are again and again contaminated by a proj^tion of contem^- 
rary interests, feehngs and modes of thought into a life of quite another 


oirdoT * ^ • • 

It is truly scientific to try to understand the hymns in lie %ht 

in which their corhposers intended them to be un^stood. The 
adhyatmic view is an attempt in that direction. The exegetica 
results of modem scholarship would remain incomplete unless due 
notice is also taken of the material relating to esoteric meanmgs 
interwoven in the explanations of the Brahmanic writers. _ 

The science of Vedic studi^ deserves a uew J' 

Dr. B. J. Thomas lately remarked m his Foreword to the Vedic Goes 


1 A Note on the Asvamedha , j;i. $ 06 . 
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that the state of Vedic inteipretation 'looks like a case of stalemate, 
where no theory can claim general acceptance. Even when we think 
of German scholars, Endwig, Kaegi, Pischel, Geldner, Oldenberg, 
or of the French school Bergaigne, Regnaud, Henry, it cannot be said 
that Vedic studies are in a healthy state'. Appreciating Dr. Rele’s 
attempt in putting forward a biological view of Vedic deities. 
Dr. Thomas has neatly summed up the position by saying that 
‘ It will help the scholars cf India to realize as we are learning in the 
West, that the great problem is not yet solved. ’ We cannot but see 
that the adhyatmic view is deeply rooted in the orthodox tradition 
of the ancient exegetical works, and time has now come when that 
material should be redeemed according to the recognized cancns 
of modem critical research.^ 

One word about the conception of Prana itself is necessary. 
It symbolizes ‘Breath, Vital Spirit or Life.’^ Prana in reality is 
the most mysterious Force with which we are acquainted on this side 
of our earth. It is Nature’s own Self made manifest in numerous 
forms functioning both through the cosmos and the microcosm. 
It is to be identified as the paramount principle underlying the various 
cosmic phenomena, the mysterious something which permeates all 
creation," and the sole immortal essence which separates the deathless 
from that which is subject to decay. 

NAMES and their Explanations. 

1. nmr = asjazn 1 gwi innTxrfjfURr ^ 1 

vm «nn 5 :, iiftr 1 



I ns® unnT w«E<rT 

i.e. Prajapati in the beginning was composed of both the mortal 
and the immortal essences — ^his vital airs alone were immortal, his 
body mortal. — Similarly the Yajamana is both mortal and immortal 
— ^his vital airs are immortal, his body mortal. 

Also t nmrs [Kausitaki Br., ii. 4]. 

[Satapatha, 10. 2, 6. 18]. 

1 The Vedas and Adhyatma Traditions, by V, S, Agrawala, Indian CulPure, 
VoL V, p. 289, 

2 Griffith, Atharvaveda, XI, 4, 
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2 . 'sjiffl = I According to the well-known passage in the 
Aitareya Up. giving the correspondence of the cosmic and micro- 
cosmic powers, Vayn inheres in the body as Prana 
I. 2 . 4 ]. 

Other references are: ^ [^* wr® ] ; 4Tgfi| 

ttUD! WT« ; wm ^ m «i8i\i’«=] ; H h 

The identity of stub and is universally 
recognized in the Vedic literature and supported by innumerable 
passages from later literature. 


3. rn® = wf® I This meaning is eloquently brought out in a 
dialogue between w«ttr®TiT and *nrra[i® recorded in the w a n® 
sfT^® . The former says, ‘The Agni who is everything 

here, him I know On hearing this, the latter said, 'Teach me that 
Agni, Sir ! ’ 

H 'staref I nwt ara t in® 

'nw, iri® ®a!, nr®^ ^ itT®T%aTfk laafawi i It 

asserts that Prana is that Agni, 


rmrfarwf®! [at® ' 

m®! art®! [®:® ; ^i^l^it,® ]. 

The three sacrificial fires, viz. 

correspond to the three fires inside the body symbolized by the 
triply differentiated m®: — 


■a ar ira in®T lOf aaBur' i warraTaTwTfaT®® irnfa®®, 

a'na: [®?m a,ia.ia.i\'=] • 

The is more explicit in stating the above symbolism: 

in®TWa wrarfa ar^at^ ® at ®®t«aT»fl ®n:at^anm?a®»it 



tw®: [ 815 ^]. 


4. nr® as ® ia f<. a. The above quotation says that the lights 
of Prana constantly keep awake or burning in this human dty, 
viz. the body. The m^pwrmpir® supports this view: eraW' 
®aiatn®t®T®Taa^®nrficafBT&[l,®i8i8]; e 3 q)lained by 
®nr® very lucidly — aata m®! ^ aRiftiafa 

a arfafh i ® ft ®T®^annsn5fHl! ® 4 aT iti® 
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imnnS# arrn^m*r^ ^t^ntrur^ srtatTwfiTf^, i.e. when the breath is 

awake, then (the condition of) being awake is (fulfilled). [Caland, 
Tandya Br., p. 234.] 

5. ST® and sssur styled as The above idea 

about the awakening of bt® is obviously derived from its only source 
in the Yajurveda [ ^ainui.] . 

®HTtrs ®njcrl ^ n 

‘Seven Rshis are established in the body: seven guard it evermore 
with care unceasing. 

Seven waters (channels of energy) seek the world of him who 
lies asleep: two sleepless gods are s^rira-fellows of him who wakes.’ 

Two sleepless gods are Inbreath and Outbreath. 

6. smsT^ t tsrr ]. 

The eternal pair of celestial Hotars; they are the twin Asvins, 
or Mitra and Varuna, or Agni and Aditya, who symbolize the 
terrestrial — celestial dual underl^dng all contrasted modes [C/. 
Coomaraswamy’s The Rg Veda as Land-Ndma-Bok, p. 27, note 9.] 

The Rgveda speaks of them in a laudatory strain [X toI 

sfii f^T%f n 

I righteously follow upon the path of Order the two divine 
Hotars, the Priests of primeval time. We pray to Kshetrapati 
who dwelleth near, and to the immortal gods who are for ever 
undefaulting. [The human body is the kshetra, and the kshetrapati 
is Atma,] 

7. 5 T®Tsr^ [ifls® i.e. the nrauTTW pair stands 

for the adhvaryu priests in the body-sacrifice . 

8. mi®! 

Also Tttmrs '=i8i^i< — ^sruT f ftfaftssufl mt®! sunui mii aiwimmm fs- 
These also manifest as day and night — «5ri^ fMt 
[t* or bright and dark halves of the month [Tff® 

or Heaven and Earth: — t wNt ftw!, (®?rhif:) wn: [sr« 
V'ttiW]- 
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9. muft ^ [^to Prana or Life is called 

afha, since it is Prana that makes the body adorable or worthy of 
worship ( 'sr^sfhr ). As soon as Life departs, body is cast away as 
a despicable clod of earth. 

10-12. man t i nrarr t w 1 nrat art atnfarms [ 
farai^jfT* 9 |^|\-t]. 

This section gives a synopsis of human life in terms of the sacri- 
ficial session ( t ) and compares the ^ period with srra!Ha*r 
or period up to 24 years, the ati? period with or 

period up to 44 years of life after the first, and the period 

with Hur or 48 years after the second, thus making a total of 116 
years, i.e. the syllabic aggregate of the three metres, Gayatri, 
Trishtup, and Jagati. [See also for a lucid explana- 
tion of the . ] Physiologically growth and maturity of the 

body are signified by these three well-defined stages, which the 
Purusha sukta also styles as spring, summer and autumn, 

TBPCJrflr! [X. 90. 6], 

13. nrrot [%« ^1^^=]. Prana is the seed, the primeval 
germ which creates and recreates numerous forms and continues 
the process of perennial fecundation and vegetation. Universal 

Nature, the Magna Mater [ruftHTefr], or Aditi the supreme divine 
mother is like the 'Dawn', senescent but ever young 

— ]^g., III. 61. i]. She is imbued with nrar and procreates. 
The same story is repeated in the life-cycle of each individual. It 
is irnir that bestows on us the seed of race whence manifold creatures 
are bom. The rrmnpR in the Atharvaveda attributes this virtue 
to mw! — 

u imff II [XI. 4. 3.] 

14. imirT ^ ’simj [t« ; also staj [titia ] ttrarr ?t aBiifloCT 

stTinT^t on which amra says anmv ftr 

afW wnfNra! nnir 1 «mft f nm; [at* ^fi^isi ] and nwt 

• The 'snro identifies with ts [ tart 
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^18 ] and from Nos. 13, 14, 15 we can see the close 
relationship between and 

15. mnari’stJT! [m;® 'S| 5 ^i\i’^]; nra: tK]. wN 

like nra is another significant word in the system of Vedic thought. 

t ^cwi- ww ^cT! [ to m® ] is evidently taken from Yajur- 

veda categorically identifying as the seminal humour of the 
powerful ^ wt^rt wl ww ] . The Aiva is identified 

with Surya or Dyauh, a symbolical expression for the highest centre 
of thought in the human body. The head is also called i^ ananyvi: 
in sacrificial language, and the ] says, ‘Whose #fT in 

the becomes exhausted the niw of such a one becomes 

exhausted along with the exhaustion of the in the for wbn 
is vitality ’. Purity and abundance of Soma withi n the body cause 
radiant health. The nervous system, arbor vUcb [ ^trNf a '< 4y^i^ s ], 
is saturated with wtn and derives its energy from this mysterious 
secretion. Compare also ftiTct t nunnrt [ 81® ] . 

16. t mws [^o ]. 'iRf and are synonymous, 

hence and irm are also one. Sun and moon represent only the 
dual aspect of nnir pointed out under No. 8. 

17. t VT®! [^» ^® 8|^s^|^^^^]; gi 

nra [ t® ] . The morning sun is the 

storehouse of energy as it urges creatures to be up with activity. 
The Upanishads emphasize the pr ante aspect of the sun : — 

TOW 5 ni*?i»r 1 

iram mwt 11 

The Prana in the body is the counterpart of the Pra^a in the sun. 

18. imnift! [n® also ■spiw where 

the concomitance of rrmi and is elaborated and nrar is spoken 
of as the nucleus ( nwnrt^r ) round which the web of life is woven. Also 
Atharvaveda, W if ’g: 4 vsf;RF srnirRTWi . 

19. IlwitlTW« 5 [^® ^® 8 |)^I^| 8 ]. Since urnr is wiqfSi and n wmfit 

is ^ in Vedic language, smn also 4 s named v. The appellation m is 
very significant ; it refers to ike unmanifest, unknowable or invisible 
form ( W ) of Prajapati. That aspect is punctuated or marked 
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(c) A railing made of black stone with simple architectural 
decorations have also been found at Salempiir near Mirja Chowki 
(near Pirpainti). 

{d) The broken portion of a palm with beads have also been 
found. The Samath museum preserves one such. It belongs to 
nth century A.D. It measures 8 in. crosswise. 

{e) Some Pot Sherds the inner and not the outer surface of 
which are of light green colour and are as if enamelled. They are 
stiU well-polished. Similar Sherds were recently discovered in 
Mahanad by Mr. P. C. Paul, Archaeologist. They were used in the 
Pdla period. 

{/) Terra-cotta. 

Some small hard marbles, a little figure of horse and a very 
small image of a meditating face have been found there.” 




ONE HUNDRED AND ONE NAMES OF PRANA IN 
VEDIC LITERATURE 

By VasudevaS. Agrawaea 

Yaska in his Nirukta, Naighanttika' kanda, ii. 24, speaks of 
loi names of water (^^*rnTT^ and the list is 

given in the current text of the Nighantu. Following that analogy 
and from the same sources as supplied th^ basic material compiled 
in the Nighantu an attempt is made here to bring together the varied 
material relating to the names and • ttribntes of Prana. By way 
of illustration only 10 1 phrases expressing different aspects of Prana 
are selected here, but it would be possible to augment the list further 
if notice were taken of the comprehensive material that is embodied 
in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanishads on this subject. 

Such an attempt is likely to serve one useful purpose. It will 
result in a considerable re-enforc^ment of the ddhyatmic point of view, 
and in focussing attention on the tradition of the Adhyatma-vid School 
of Vedic interpretation. This school emphasizing the esoteric side of 
Vedic meanings is frequently referred to by Yaska. That it once 
enjoyed wide popularity and was in a flourishing condition is amply 
borne out by the existing Brahmanical literature, where the phrase 
is of common occurrence. The following exposition 

win reveal how the ancient themselves approached the secret of the 
hymns. It represents their point of view, and as such not only does 
it merit attention but it also supplies a corrective to some of the 
feUades of our modem attempts in approaching Vedic thought. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy remarks that 'modem interpretations of Vedic 
texts are again and again contaminated by a projection of contempo- 
rary interests, feelings and mod es of thought into a life of quite another 
order 'b 

It is truly scientific to try to understand the hymns in the light 
in which their composers intended them to be understood. The 
Mhydtmic view is an attempt in that direction. The ^egetical 
results of modem scholarship would remain incomplete unless due 
notice is also taken of the material rdating to esoteric meanings 
interwoven in the explanations of the Brahmanic writers. 

The science of Vedic studies deserves a new orientation. 
Dr. E. J. Thomas lately remarked in his Foreword to the Vedic Gods 


1 A Note on the Asvamedha, p. 306. 
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that the state of Vedic inteipretation ‘looks like a case of stalemate, 
where no theory can claim general acceptance. Even when we think 
of German scholars, Eudwig, Kaegi, Pischel, Geldner, Oldenberg, 
or of the French school Bergaigne, Regnaud, Henry, it cannot be said 
that Vedic studies are in a healthy state’. Appreciating Dr. Rele’s 
attempt in putting forward a biological view of Vedic deities. 
Dr. Thomas has neatly summed up the position by saying that 
' It will help the scholars of India to realize as we are learning in the 
West, that the great problem is not yet solved. ’ We cannot but see 
that the ddhydtmic view is deeply rooted in the orthodox tradition 
of the ancient exegetical works, and time has now come when that 
material should be redeemed according to the recognized canc'ns 
of modem critical research.^ 

One word about the conception of Prana itself is necessary. 
It symbolizes ‘Breath, Vital Spirit or Life.’^ Prana in reality is 
the most mysterious Force with which we are acquainted on this side 
of our earth. It is Nature’s own Self made manifest in numerous 
forms functioning both through the cosmos and the microcosm. 
It is to be identified as the paramount principle underlying the various 
cosmic phenomena, the mysterious something which permeate all 
creation^and the sole immortal essence which separates the deathless 
from that which is subject to decay. 

NAMES and their Explanations. 

I. nrw = asj«ct I jtw 'n i 

mwT 'vmi, i 

wifh TTwf 

"tr I rjnDT 

i.e. Prajapati in the beginning was composed of both the mortal 
and the immortal essences— his vital airs alone were immortal, his 
body mortal.— Similarly the Yajamana is both mortal and immortal 
— ^his vital airs are immortal, his body mortal. 

Also t mm! [Kausitaki Br., ii. 4]. 

BTWlOTfnfi [^atapatha, 10. 2, 6. 18]. 


1 The Vedas and Adhyatma Traditions, by V. S. Agrawala, Indian Culture, 

VoL V, p. 289. 

^ Griffith, Atharvaveda, XI, 4. 
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2. m® = ^ I According to the well-known passage in the 
Aitareya Up. giving the correspondence of the cosmic and micro- 
cosmic powers, Vayu inheres in the body as Prana nwt' 

i. 2. 4]. 

Other references are; 'BfTwt wrpp [®* 

ET®s WT» ; m®T ^ WTIS [Wf’U? ’=181^1’=] ; n: ® ® 

wrgffin tnr% The identity of nr® and is universally 

recognized in the Vedic literature and supported by innumerable 
passages from later literature. 

3. ET® = I This meaning is eloquently brought out in a 
dialogue between EnaxraE and nnmii® ®tet® recorded in the 
5rn|i® [\o 1 ^ 1 ^ 14 :^] . The former says, ‘The Agni who is everything 
here, him I know On hearing this, the latter said, ‘Teach me that 
Agni, Sir ! ’ 

® I ET®! ETf I ’PTEt El® ettr El® 

•q^s, El® ERS, ET®^ EiH, E 4 T El^E^ ETWl^Elf® I It 

asserts that Prana is that Agni, 

ET®TWfE! [®;o 

The three sacrificial fires, viz. ehIe®, 

correspond to the three fires inside the body S3nnbolized by the 
triply differentiated ET®: — 

% ET ET®T ECE EEEE! I ETEtETET^EmE^ EnEt«*Erfrf- 

irEE:[®?rE®’^l^KI\'=]. 

The E®blfEE^ is more exphcit in stating the above symbolism: 
ET®^ ®TEfE E EX E^SEPit l4MEEt 

inpifEETRE^fftE^ E®EETETEE^tE! El®* [ 81 ^.] • 

4. ET® as ®TJTftE. The above quotation says that the fights 
of Prana constantly keep awake or burning in this human dty. 
viz the Wy. The ErarmEiEiET® supports this view: eei*« 

®rE® Vry lucidly-WE e^ Ewit ^ ^ 

E ElfE^ I ® fE fE®®ElE^ ®EET El® ®E EEE 
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’siurf^H i e. when the breath is 

awake, then (the condition of) being awake is (fulfilled). [Caland, 
Ta^dya Br., p. 234.] 

5. HUff and snmr styled as The above idea 

about the awakening of umr is obviously derived from its only source 
in the Yajurveda [ • 

«iT srfcrfr<rT! 1 

mini: ll 

‘Seven B-shis are established in the body: seven guard it evermore 
with care unceasing. 

Seven waters (channels of energy) seek the world of him who 
lies asleep : two sleepless gods are s^i^r^i-fellows of him who wakes. 

Two sleepless gods are Inbreath and Outbreath. 

6. VT H liqi ^ t WT° ^18 ]• 

The eternal pair of celestial Hotars; they are the twin Asvins, 
or Mitra and Varuna, or Agni and Aditya, who symbolize the 
terrestrial — celestial dual underljdng all contrasted modes \Cf. 
Coomaraswamy’s The Rg Veda as Land-Ndma-Bok, p. 27, note qO 

The Rgveda speaks of them in a laudatory strain [X. 66. 13] » 

^ TlmuT iremr rngm 1 

I righteously follow upon the path of Order the two divine 
Hotars, the Priests of primeval time. We pray to Kshetrapati 
who dwelleth near, and to the immortal gods who are for ever 
undefaulting. [The human body is the kshetra, and the kshetrapati 
is Atma.] 

7. niTOun^ i-®- the tOTTimi pair stands 

for the adhvaryu priests in the body-sacrifice [ ] . 

8. Hunun^ fiiwuRU^ [ ; rnisp 

Also sTnot t fifiwtCTurt srnram mii mwimnrarfh- 

These also manifest as day and night — wi’i^ 

[^* 811^®], or bright and dark halves of the month [Tt® :?,I 8 ibis’s] 
or Heaven and Earth:— t wNt firw!, «i^ (wNiO TObts 
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9. RHiit ^ [n* \*1<|^|'S]. Praria or Life is called 

arka, since it is Prana that makes the body adorable or worthy of 
worship As soon as Life departs, body is cast away as 

a despicable clod of earth. 

10-12. nUffT t I HUffT t I RHDT fT wtfw* 

This section gives a synopsis of human life in terms of the sacri- 
ficial session ( f ) and compares the ^ period with 
or period up to 24 years, the 553? period with Hrarf^*r wr or 

33rc^ period up to 44 years of life after the first, and the wf^ai period 
with 301 ^ or 48 years after the second, thus making a total of 116 
years, i.e. the syllabic aggregate of the three metres, Gayatri, 
Trishtup, and Jagati. [See also for a lucid explana- 
tion of the . ] Physiologically growtdi and maturity of the 

body are signified by these three well-defined stages, which the 
Purusha sukta also styles as spring, summer and autumn, 

[X. 90. 6]. 

13. uTWt Prana is the seed, the primeval 

germ which creates and recreates numerous forms and continues 
the process of perennial fecundation and vegetation. Universal 
Nature, the Magna Mater [ ], or Aditi the supreme divine 

mother is like the ‘Dawn’, senescent but ever young 

gsrfht — !?.g.. III. 61. i]. She is imbued with Rinr and procreates. 
The same story is repeated in the life-cycle of each individual. It 
is irnir that bestows on us the seed of race whence manifold creatures 
are born. The rmirea! in the Atharvaveda attributes this virtue 
to nwr! — 

n II [XI. 4. 3.] 

14. OTHTT ?rT 3III1I: [t. ; also [citi# ] mur m 'wiitwa 

rnwFi ^ on which says ftr 

srrar i:f?r 1 t ht®* [’ai* ] and in^ 

HPDT 5 [ '3r« ^1\<»I<.] . The identifies with 
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^ ftrs aift^ \\8 ] and from Nos. 13, 14. I 5 can see the close 
relationship between ’asnr-rrm-^ and 

15. [w® sftats (’iTw) [’s^® «.K]. ^ 

like TTR!! is another significant word in the system of Vedic thought. 

I ^ [ I® 3iT» ] is evidently taken from Yajur- 

veda categorically identifying as the seminal humour of the 
powerful A^va[w$ nW W ] • The A^va is identified 

with Surya or Dyauh, a symbolical expression for the highest centre 
of thought in the human body. The head is also called 
in sacrificial language, and the ursi Wt® [ eieil, ] says, ‘Whose #R- in 
the becomes exhausted the niur of such a one becomes 

exhausted along with the exhaustion of the ’Effn in the war, for 
is vitality Purity and abundance of Soma within the body cause 
radiant health. The nervous system, arbor vit<z [ '5Eft*rf«RPTO^ts ], 
is saturated with and derives its energy from this mysterious 
secretion. Compare also I nuniRt [ -ar® ] . 

16. ■'Psprr f mw! [t® ]. Wf and are synonymous, 

hence and nm are also one. Sun and moon represent only the 
dual aspect of nmr pointed out under No. 8. 

17. f rruff! [^® '^® ^ ai «nf^! wiffin 

ni TR f g [t® ] . The morning sun is the 

storehouse of energy as it urges creatures to be up with activity. 
The Upanishads emphasize, the/>m«»c aspect of the sun : — 

wm RWRJ nuns g 

The Prana in the body is the counterpart of the Prana in the sun. 

18. VPSi [at® <1^1 V<-]; also arem [ ] where 

the concomitance of imn and w is elaborated and iirm is spoken 
of as the nucleus ( mnrqft ) round which the web of life is woven. Also 
Atharvaveda, htib> -f TgwRT** - 

19. nwt qrsf [8fo ] . Since ww is tiwfft and 

is ^ in Vedic language, srnn also 4 s named m. The appellation ^ is 
very significant ; it refers to t^e unmanifest, unknowable or invisible 
form ( w ) of Prajapati. That aspect is punctuated or marked 
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by the sign of interrogation. Prajapati for ever remains the Great 
Question [ ], or the supreme secret veiled bdiind ka. Prana also 

partakes of the mysterious nature denoted symbolically by ^ 

^ t ’ipi ^ i ] . 

20. rTnirt ^ [itt® Prapa is honey, the sweet 

essence of everything ahve. Whatever is bereft of Rnn, loses its 
mead. 

In the Pravargya sacrifice the Adhvaryn establishes Jig in 
the cauldron, where Jig is repeated thrice to denote the three 

Pranas t STrarn, rrmr srnn e[® )> where 

is the head. [ vg® also m ’WTraks ’^® ’=1^. ] 

21. truD^ ^ subsequent 

meanings given in this context of the ipum are indispensable for an 
intelligent rendering of the Yajurveda mantra, XHI. 53- The 
Satapatha explains, ‘ wrufi ^ jpft I ’ag^l- t wprj wrr 

', i.e. nrw is wiJg, mis^. From the ocean of 
mind, with speech for a shovel, the gods dug out the triple science. 

22. mwt t fr ^ I Frana upholds the 

body, absence of mur would make the body collapse, hence nw is 
et3mologically called . 

23. smift fr t tjjwi wuRl ^ [8Pnr*i 

RTW is apparently the guardian oi-the body, protector from disease 


and decay. ■ 

24. uTufl I ifhn* 1 « [»» g® 

Sections 35, 36, 37 of the 3rd adhydya of the WUW ate 

devoted to explain the three verses of sukta 177 , itg. X. 

of the Brahmana is a model of what an esotenc comm^taty on Ae 

Rgveda drawn from the rich storeh^se A?^S^SSt 

would be Hke. The devoid of the hynm is 

of maya, or illusion (the cause of material creataon) . . , j[7 • j 

abstruse hymn would have remained 

of the exf>lanations offered in this section of the Brahmana. The 
definitions for row are given below. 

25. muff t OTi 'wfN ^ ' 

JT*ff^^^l ^nsreg’^i ’a® ^i^y.i.e.PraM 

is .nfiJt and mind is argj; . 
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26. UTurt t wr ^ 31 ^! [^« Prana is the 

Gandharva which causes vak or the material cause to be deposited 
within the womb of Purusha. Prana as the seed proceeds first and 
then the body develops from that germ. 

27. nrar = wr 1 wr 

xrd%ir iiObaifa^rt Tf fff nwisif^s [ifto ijo 

The self [body] is the city' within which Prana dwells; hence they 
choose to call HT® as w*r from its title since the gods have a 

fondness for the mystical explanations and dislike that which is 
overt. 

28. ■Hmflf 3 i^rei' 3 ^T[Tri« t,8Ki\F]. TheJaiminivaUpanishad 

Brahmana also supports this view ^; — ^ ’fi nTwr 3 !:?r 

icsit'Jini'SiV’St, i.e. the principal vital airs are the singers and 
their assistants. 

29-31. nm .is identified with the three Vedas, Rik, Sama, 
and Yajur. The triple knowledge is symbolical of the triple order of 
creation, also called the ‘three cities' {tripur a) what in later philo- 
sophy were known as the three guims. The three Vedas are spoken 

of in terms of the three worlds the three deities 

«(fil-?nn5-«ttf^ and so on. [Cf. the description of the 

ainw^, narH'Sf^, 

in <ni..for the Vedic triad.] The gives 

’em, ’ttf as synonyms of irnii!— -mwt t ntnlt 

^Fwi^[\8i'ei\8i^]; TOiit%^rmijTOTft3Trfn [\8Fit.8^^ 

32, ■sfrarl % HTf! [w* i.e. Prana is symbolized by the 

graha cups in the sacrifice. The grahas are used for drinking soma 
and Prana also is the medium for taking in somic energy. Again 
the senses are the various sacrificial cups, and the senses are 
different manifestations of one Prana called Indra (see No. 39), 
therefore Prana and grahas are identified. 

33. srrJfff ^ fw [t® . Prana is the chief protector. 

Again in comparing Prana, Manas and Vak, Prana is called 

the Bull (the fertilizer), Vak the cow or the mother and the mind as 
the calf or the offspring. 
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34. ? Ttar [ t «■ ]. Prana is the priest for this body 

constantly offering the oblations of the inbreath and outbreath. 

35. -smift w I lOTl fmt [ ’sp:® ]. Prana 

is the truly good friend, favourably disposed towards all creatures. 

36. ■smuT^’TOT w [ilo ]• Prana is the friendly feaster ; 

we ever invite him as the most intimate guest to our feasts. 

37. sfunt ^ I 5 rra> tr Tf 

[Ho '=I\I8|\6]. Prana is the force that causes contraction 

or expansion. The limb that is endowed with Prana can contract 
or expand. The world-process is also spoken of in terms of con- 
traction into and expansion from the self-existent Being. 

38. rrrar [ctHi ^it,8i^]. The seven gramya animals are 

here compared with the seven vital airs in the head [ ^tr irraT', 
see also ] . The senses are the agents or sparks of the 

central energy called vsi or ^ w [nr® ] . 

39. 581 Tir®! i ’CR ■srnnujraicr Tf ^®*3 

i[a^ X ^ cif^ i-e. ‘This same vital air in 

the midst doubtless is Indra. He b^' his power kindled those other 
vital airs from the midst; and inasmuch as he kindled, he is the 

kindler (t^): the is mystically called 

40. nrnr g snrFrTg^rrRi'^ v w»Tt!, 

[ 'If ]. The UT®!! are the rnrTW and of the sacrifice. 

The vrpper Pranas in the head are the wwrs and the lower Pranas 

below the head are the 'aRg^DRTs. Also, nnrr ^ «niPrT 

[^o 811 , ] . The division of into upper and lower, ie. immortd 
and mortal, is also emphasized in 

1 cwrfjurwfa, 

"R ’'f [^® The former is technically called Piy'*! 

and the latter or the mortal portion fro \®IM^IV^] 

says that TE|^|x(f% created the Devas from bis tipper Pranas (— ) 

and the Asimls from the lower The two together 

make up the ('osniic rhythm. The Nirukta gives an important note 
on the esoteric meanings of the terms which bears 

quotation; — 
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‘'•n^ t iprritT ’«Bf*rT«(T ’ icf^ "n wnipiNj. i i 

I want ira^« 5 tfw’ Tfii an ir^fon^i smn^itm ‘itot^ 5^*11 

uuptT augaipnr’ lefn ■'r jmirai^i annw^^ ‘^rwrr % ^nrp*rt 

iinwi ^ ailiarTO ’ ’Kfr -W 

41. BWt ^ 'fft: I ^ ft tKf% mn tft^ ^ [^» WJ- 
The two horses of Indra are called tft [f*TO« quoting faiw ] . 
Rgveda I. 161. 6, X’flft t^ ^ ’»»t^T Tyi^, Indra yoked his Bays 
( ) and the A^ns their car. The horses are ■srnmmTsr, and the car 
is the body. Rg. I. 82 urges Indra to yoke his Bay steeds with 

the burden of the song ^fbnrf"^ tft. In that sukia [ \i«^i8 ] 
India’s jflftst ttw r«i signifying the body is referred to, and the 
whole hymn is full of adhyatma strain. [For body as a chariot, 
see Katha Up.] 

42. nmfl ^ wraPK* [*it^ Ttie year is the cause of life- 

cyd.e in creatures. 

43. t:t^4T*it r«wrt»{; [ enagi ]. These are the names 

of two sdmans representing a pair, as or or • 

44. aunt ^rr ; \'=i b ]• This rare word occurs only 

in the Kaushitaki Rrahmana and once in the Rgveda 

where it means ‘not profitless’. It is the name of amr 
since the latter is a companion. The axle of Alvin’s car is 
spoken of as having the sense of ‘infallible’, ann also is an 

infallible trustworthy friend. 

45. arwn% [at* <i«i8iu,] ‘wargas® Jifam [ai ] 

is the passage where this definition applies. Griffith says bulls (or, 
the Mighty Ones; the Maruts— which are better renderings) and 
Eggding [6at. , part III, p. 284] translates as buffaloes. The meaning, 
however, is, ‘O Agni, the vital airs increased thee in the lap of the 
waters’. In later literature appears as an dsuric or riotous form 
of energy. 

46. mvt% 8tf, wila ff [at* Prana makes one 

appear resplendent. 
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47- ]. Beautiful to look at, is usually 

an epithet of Agni. rtb also is a name of and therefore praised 
as . 

48. Rmft ^ ^WTT! [5:« ^1^]. The Youth decorated with 
ribands is the vital air (the soul), which is covered by the limbs of 
the body [M. Hang], i.e. the body is the garment or vestige of 
sriJir ; this oft-repeated comparison is known in Indian literature from 
earliest times. 

49 . OTWT % [ to;® 8 1^15^1]. The vital airs are lovable wished 

for by all (w*r^l'«r) . This earth bears everything that breathes, and 
for that reason this earth is the beaier of what is lovable.. .Speech 
is the bearer of vital airs, showing the intimate relation between 

arni and Rmr. 

50. Hswrm: «rnril . Clear. 

51. uTwt ^ BRfaJjEnn [e[® 8|8I\i\ 8 ]. This sense applies to 

Yajur, VIII. 8. Well-established of inviolable seat is the uw 
called it is a characteristic of ww endowed with amongst 

Br^ma^ias. This word occurs in the verse 

I *iT# ’ [Rg. 

Yaju. ^\i<; Atharva -sKii^]. Here the divine boat is 
the ship of Life. [C/. Coomaraswamy’s The Rg Veda as Land- 
Ndma-Bok, p. 5.] ‘ Dedicated to Indra (the soul) of mighty succour, 
rooted to Earth and apexed in Heaven, incomparable, endowed with 
vital airs, good guide, well-oared (the senses are the oars), may we 
ascend for bliss the sinless and riftless divine Boat. 

52. Rwft w [H* '=15^1^1^,8 3. Prana is light as opposed to 

darkness. The gods worship urar or light, the Asuras prosper in 
darkness. The directs that light .and darkness 

both proceed from Prajapati, but should not be confused : 

imUT 'ffti [e[® ] > *dso ['st® • 

Cf. Satapatha, XIV. 1. 1. 31. 

53. ['ST* '®I8I^I^^]. is the name of one 

single brick in the for constructing the altar. 

E’ERtrf^fRs are immortal and are- mortal; the one is 
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more permanent than the other. Satapatha Rahasya Kanda 
[ ] deals with both these layers; the former are but forms of 

nm, and the latter of material constituents of the body, viz. marrow, 
bone, nerve, muscle, fat, blood and skin. In the amongst 

other bricks is a form of vtot! — ararimTRW ^rrirni 

]> i-s- Prajapati settled the for universal 

mw, ’SITHH and JiiTsr in his scheme of creation of which the model is 
the Agnichayana. 

54. iitot: ftm I i(HT 5 1 [«;» 

3. is the model of the embodied self. The netting is 

the vital airs, for by means of the vital airs that self is able to exist 
and inasmuch as it is so able therefore the netting is called fittn. 
It is furnished by six strings, because there are six vitals airs. The 
interdependence of the mind and food is also shown by the main- 
tenance of the body. ‘The mind is its foundation, for on the mind 
this body is founded, — and food (^ii) is the Connecting link, for 
to food this body is linked by means of the vital airs. [wnr«f 
The Nirukta takes a similar view of the relationship of 

body and vnir VTOn [\»I88], i.e. 
the body is also called pi for the rrrarr: are kept tethered therein. 

55. nmf % [ m:® ]. Prana is of the nature of gold ; 

gold is symbolical of radio-active substances [ ^ f?^;?ssrw 

The sun is called ftrWJPl ["SK® ^® the 

golden germ which first came into existence, [n® 
is also a synonym of [§« ^>115 [§<> [^® 

; ^l® \®I8|\|^ ] ; ctt® titiB ], «n?ci 'sirg [immortal life] [ ?i® ; 

], wa, etc. Tie immortal element in the 

body that is indicative of lustre, life or beauty is fT??i 5 r, i.e. m®. 

56. ^ mi ?:?rTf% [’w:® All 

creatures love the Prana, it is therefore symbolically called The 

'JlejTr® repeats the same idea in another place; — ( 

® JRTVf®! I 1 ® | ® Waith I 

1 I I wft fw 
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[^o 'Si8i\i\y^]. The immortal, resplendent, and golden is the 
RTimipr form of all beings, and the xnwH'sr is the pleasing form 
( ’EWt «f^) in which the gods like to dwell : — ^ 
‘fr I fr iiuNprtht 

fr 'SiT^fl gi T»srf g^s [’Jt® In simple language it 

means that the nTWHg gfhr is technically called i?c*r, which 

forms the divine constituent of our body and is the cause of its 
beauty and lustre ( ) . Cf. Ws, 

«ra%g m T^*wgf?K ’ggil [w:® \8 iy.iu.it, ] . 

57. wm g [hi® \8iyiit,i^^] . The Great Atman is called 

giigta because it is the upholder of rfd. Prana is the sub- 

stratum of all creatures: "gm ^ai^i w 

tngrr! . sngr represents the undecaying [Hisr] element and body 
symbolizes the perishable [ ^BRtg ] . This analogy is pushed forward 
by saying that the %gTs are the mortals are «rag [ gn*i%g ^ greg 
Wggjt" — E[» t,lt,l\iB; t,l\l’5,lt,'S ; The whole doctrine 

of gTi is based on this fundamental division of Truth and Falsehood: 

TgjTTH’sgf^ [gfi® t,iO- 

The g*l*u*i consecrates his life to truth, to the worship of the divine, 
immortal essence, and takes a Vow to cast away untruth or the 
mortal form. In other words this contrasted pair represents the 
ftgr and *nigr hth. 

58. mJBT [hi® This is practically the gist of 

many other attributes given to vrai. The vital airs represent the 
divine part of our being, and the deities in nature are but expres- 
sions of the spirit of the Universal Being. Prajapati is twofold, 

mortal and immortal, the deities are his latter form. [Cf. also ngirg 

59. -siTJirT gi gfiRg; [th® t® ‘ Verily, in the begin- 

ning there was here the non-existent. As to this they say, "What 
was that non-existent?" The R.shis, assuredly, — it is they that 
were the non-existent. As to this they say, " Who were those 
Rshis '-* ” The Rshis, doubtless, were the vital airs; inasmuch as 
before (the existence) of this universe, they, desiring it, wore 
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themselves out (ftw) with toil and austerity, therefore (they are 
called) Rshis.’ [Eggeling, Sat., part III, p. 143.] 

The argument is this, — the unnis were Rshis from which 
the ^ came into being. Just as there is no in ’nifh [’arm# 
m^rranm^s], similarly there is no in Since the universe is 
53 ^, the nxms as the cause in principio are which initiate the 

world order by their own sacrifice. 

Besides in many places the seven vital airs in the head are also 
called the seven Jtshis, e.g. 

mi lEmi! rrftrfraT! 

‘Seven Rshis: here meaning the vital breathings. ’ [Griffith.] The* 
deity of the hymn is wtsttw nrars. 

The ] gives details of these seers, viz. 

jftarr-NLm (two ears), (two eyes), (two 

nostrils) and (tongue). The head is that inverted bowl in which 
these seven dwell. ( fia:?; fa •) 

60. iiT«f as a synonym of ]]^shi names: Dr. Keith has 

observed on Aitareya Aranyaka [II. 2] that this Khanda shows that 
the names of the seers of the Rgveda can be deduced from prana’s 
actions. In other words the seers are not ‘individuals’. [C/. Dr. 

Coomaraswamy’s Rg Veda as Land-Ndma-Bok, note 19, p. 29.] nnir is 
inherent in the image of all Ilshis who saw the hymns. The 
WTiTSiaR treats-the subject in great detail. The sages, seers of 
the first mandala, are names of nw; so also jzsj TP? [3555 = RUB, 

^ = stirn’r, ft’Rrftrn [n^ nnir^ wkfbj 

s* 

fu^], xrrart # mm, 

m# mu lifir mu^ mu], wfu [Rrij# uum auruEfu*], 

utmu [RUT ^ mumr f^u^], [^t uwwr r m 

and so on. See also, Yaju. XIII. 54-58 for 
correspondence between names of Rshis and the five senses ( urw, uu 

•v * \ ^ f 

#TU, m’f ) enumerated in Vedic literature. 

61. RTUT m urarr %m: [’«[* 

62. Rwrr I flp% [ i[o ?^8i^i’^i5^'a ]. 
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63. ■srnnT [’ar® explains ^ 

in which ’erOrm is mind, and ^ is the vital airs. 
The mind harnesses the vital airs. This doctrine was later elaborated 
in the Yoga system of thought. This meaning of ftRi also suits the 
in which is invoked for stimulating and energizing the 
vital sheath of the body. 

64. w?it = I ^ I ^ % nr^sr %cr^ 

■ SI Vl ^ 

% trirTqfe(rf=^^«r ^ ^ir^: I irrart % m-, wm'- vj m 

^ ^JzftwT ^ giTijft^T [’*[0 <| 51 » It-':]. ’SW and w are used 
in the sacrifice, they represent and nun pr the female and male 
principles, m® ^ ’atw nrnn ’erwf^BT'WUsig^Ntfir 1 er^FTif 
"■If 59"^^ [ato ]. 

65-66. srrun % ^ ’hIi' [ai« '=isi^i’^f]. 

nwiTS are the deities, for by them all vayunas are sustained. 

are three important terms of which means an object 
Kach object is the manifested form of energy keeping its 
compactness according to a definite vibratory rhythm. The energy 
comprehended is called ^ [nwfi ^ The rhythm 

or metre is called Tsfrirra, which h-olds together the 3[^. When the 
particular rhythm is disturbed the object disintegrates. The object 
thus kept together is called The aitm identifies with 

UFO and according to the characterisitic Brahmanifcal style. 

67. ■stimr tajR! [to 5^i^iai|5^]. 

68. moT iCT L \® Fit'll'® J- name of nnn and also 

[ ithuT. \® ^l\8 ]. 

69. smt % ino [dwelling within 

the bodies of men]. 

70. mOTt m [’mo <isii^i^]. mni is Afigiras, 

^ oiewiruff [ ot* ’Jf ]• 

The sap that flowed forth from all limbs is mystically c^ed orfiuw,. 
From whichever limb the vital sap is drained that limb withers 
[^CTT^ fr ^ OUfFt 0^ fit ^ ^ 
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71. spst w [ilo ^.ol^itK] ‘Glory and vigour’ are the 

vital airs. When they depart the body begins to inflate [iirarT ^ 

72. nmrt ^ [t° ] . The three goddesses 

generally enumerated are iifi ; here they are sinn, «nn*r 

and the three vital currents. Probably these in later literature 
become T«T-f»iJiwT-^5Wi!T. 

73. unnt ^ [n® Also in the ?rf^T 

[imift w ^ An important use of 

this word is found in the Purusha sukta ^ 

74. •giRnT! [t* It is said in the above that in the 

general sacrifice of the cosmic Purusha, the dripping fat was 
accumulated and from that the ggs were created; of course referring 
to the differentiated states of gro. 

75. gmrr % [^e The pressing-stones are the 

vital airs within the body which act upon the food ( or that 
is eaten everyday. 

76. gmrr^ [m® ]. Thesacrificial 

fuel is gra. The refeience to string: in the cosmic dismember- 
ment of ij’tg signifies the thrice seven gnu forces. 

77. gnirs [ 58 « g® ^1^1^ ]■ gnu is the pillar that upholds the 
bodily structure. 

78. gnm ^ [af® \8i<.i^«]. The yokes support the cart, as 
the grans support the living being. [Caland.] 

79. gm^ [$:® ]. Also wngg — gg (grffci:) g it f*rf» gwTi 

gr^^fTrof^ ggn^arg [w» 

Bharata is a name of Agni or Prana since it sustains the 
creatures. 

80. gran g igg! [w® ^g is grar is the eater ( wm 

or argrg ) and the opposite of it is rgfggj or food, gu ar Tarmr ^ara 
g [at® \®i^i’li\]. The relation subsisting between grar and wg is 

repeatedly emphasized: wg wrargw mi ijgfh ar gig t a rr a ff 
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am gaifa a vm t miHat 

JT^! [w® ]. Also 9nifl“^n ^ ^arsRf% a snpjrft 

[ ’H® ], i.e. the vital air is dependent on food, for he who eats 

food, breathes. 

Admittedly assimilation is a sign of life. 

81 smirt a mwt 'flHn aaf [■ar® 'Siii^i'S]. Prana is 

fpl narcrfa as it makes all these creatures. This philosophical idea 
was later developed into the legend of tortoise incarnation [^prraaK]. 
The head is also called ^ since it first comes into being and then 
.creates other limbs [at® . 

82. sw [to ^1^1’=!’=] wt t 31^ [ar® i,8i<it,®t^] aiuft t 

H*TTZ sr^ [ai® ^,8i<i\o|^]. The atrarmr g |R<ta» i > quotes the views 
of two great teachers : arnnt ^ T ] ; smrl w 

9nw "stiifs [ 8 r] . 

83. 3 DT ?raft ’ftnra w®* [t® '^® Prana is the all 

controlling chant, the universal music that permeates the spheres. 

84. nnir . This Brahmana arro under the caption 

‘farams^ fr’ is quoted by on f*tac«( explained 

ar w*HT . 

85. ^arl% wm‘ [^o ^® 8|5^5^n,^]. The meaning is important 

for suggesting a new line of explaining the ■JprwT hymns in 

which the six quarters are mentioned. 

86. xmfftmwHmr! [^TSi^^o 81^1^]. 

87. iTO ww [tr® ^1^]. 

88. «iart4nnfft3:TfaTt^a:f^s [■sra® 

89. mw = nun [ara Prana is called am, because being 

inherently pure it needs no other sacraments or samskdras', as such 
it stands outside the range of purificatory ceremonies. 

90. mm asawl mat [^® 4 FiO- Of the Cow, m* is the 
Tord and the Calf. Cow symbolizes universal nature. Other 
philosophers inverted the relation arid took as the bull and W* as 
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the calf. The difference in the two views may be reconciled by the 
two lines of approach to Yoga either through the control of iimr or 
mind. 

91. [et The vowels are nun, the immortal 

form of and the consonants the mortal form. 

92. nun npnr, ntm; wr [m® 

These three kinds of verses used in recitation in the sacrifice have 
reference to the functions of the three vital airs named above. 

93. nnnf nr ^w^mnr 1 nnrif [nt® «i 9 KIx]. 

Breath is the naturally-perforated brick, for the breath bores itself- 
within the body through the nostrils. The other such brick is 

or the food which enters through the mouth. 

94. nunin i^ [^o'^iHiais]. The two strainers or purifiers 

of nns and wfn used in the are symbolical of nun and «tnur, the 
natural purifiers vithin the body. Also [ nt® ' ]. 

95. nuni' ^ nniTur! [m® nmnf and are the 

three forms of compared with nun, wn, ^ [nr® 

and also with the three lokas. 

96. nunitrT^as%^^^[«rerl«'Sin]^i\-5<]. nun and wnur are the 

divine physicians, the celestial healing agents implanted within all 
creatures. They are the twin Asvins who restored to youth the 

aged 'Iran suffering from senile decay. 

97. nunrnu^ [nml® which explains itself — 

n% T nun rarf^snuft 

98. nurjfm nun [rani Prana is also called ranfij, 

the Bull that bears the cart [ranra] of the body. The Atharva 
devotes a sukta [ 8ii,\ ] for the glorification of this ranfrn, who support, 
the earth, heaven and the expansive mid-regions; 

99. nunwrasrafnftrauuj^ [«mt t,<^i8i\«.]. Prana is called raurfKrar, 
that vital air within the body which blows from south to north [i.e. 
from lower regions towards the brain] and is therefore productive of 

silbliraated seed [§® 

100. nunt fiucTE [ rant® 
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10 1. The Jaiminiya Up. Brahmana sheds light on the differen- 
tiation of Prana. Their number is variable, one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, nine, ten, and then countless like the rays of the sun : — 

i \ i Tfu %ftierr^. i 

I 5 ^ I ^ ^ fr i ^ i ^ ^ ft Tft, ft 

•arnrtsqTsft 3?T®ri i 8 i ^ ft ft urwtsqrsff 3g[Tw*n*T! i 

K t ^ xn? ft unnt^Tsft 5iT*i^»nsft5^Tsr: i < i « ^ 

Tfu, ii^f$ siPWTTsif i ■* i « *3 Tft, 

«K nnin: I ^ I « Tfu ’UK ft ^4«lgfT: UTint 

I i. I « ^ ^ 5(nT Tftilwr: ■smUT sfDSiT I 

\« 1 « ^ g (» 5 ^ Tfir, Isr^T: [^o mo 

This is the Vedic view about the number of uubts which are variable 
according to the point of view emphasized. The number is in fact 

infinite ], as the ^rcur*! also says — 

^ ft urai: i [in:® ]. 

‘Who knows how many vital airs there are inside the body?’ 
Prana as a synonym of Prajapati has many names and forms; 

‘ It resides in the womb of aU beings ; all worlds take their stand 
upon it ; the wise alone see its source with the eye of discernment.’ 

The Vedic seers glorify Prana in many hymns of praise. The 
Prana sukta of the Atharvaveda (XI. 4) is such a hymn, the grandest 
of ail chants which in sublime words praises the great Life Principle 
typified as Prana; 

‘ Adoration to Prana, him who hath dominion o’er the universe. 

Who hath become the Sovereign Uord of all, on whom everything 
depends.’ 

And in praise of this glorification, could we not ask with Maurice 
Maeterlink : ‘ Is it possible to 'find, in our human annals, words more 
majestic, more august in tone, more devout ? ’ 




EARLY HISTORY OF THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 

By Jagan Nath 

A large ntimber ^ of copper-plate inscriptions discovered from 
various parts of Giijrat gives to us the names of rulers of a dynasty, 
the founder of which was Bhatarkka ® who bears the title of Senapati. 
Most of these charters have been issued from Valabhi which, as 
we also know from jHiuen Tsang, was their capital. In the opening 
lines of these inscriptions occurs the expression pmsabha pramt- 
dmitrdndm-Maitrakdndm. At first it was believed tMt the Maitrakas 
Were a "powerful tribe'wtio were defeated by Bhatarkka.® Dr. Hultzsch 
was the first to point out the error of this belief and he has shown that 
the Maitrakas were not the enemies defeated by Bhatarkka, but that 
Bhatarkka himself ^belonged to the family of the Maitrakas. I 
quote the relevant part of Hultzsch’s argument : 

‘The reading sapatna finally disposes of the possibility of con- 
struing the word Maitrakanam with the next following compound 
and forces us to connect the word with the verb abhavat which is 
omitted, but must be supplied to complete the sentence. Whether we 
paraphrase the passage Maitrakanam (i.e. Maitrake^) Bhatdrko- 
bhuvat or supply the word Vaw^e after Maitrakanam it is now evident 
that Bhatarkka, the ancestor" of the ValabW kings, himself belonged 
to the family or tribe of the Maitrakas.'* 

The next question is, who were the Maitrakas? The early 
generation of epigraphists believed that the Maitrakas were a sun- 
worshipping people, of foreign, possibly Peisiant origin. Dr. 
Bhagwan Lai Indraji suggested that Mhitraka was the Sanskntized 
form of the word Mer or Mehar the original name of the tribe; ^d 
remarked, ‘Though these Maitrakas are mentioned in no other 
records from Surastra, there seems a reason to identify the Maitr^as 
with the Mihiras A similar opinion was expressed by. J. F. Fleet, 
* The Mihiras were a branch of the Hfiiias who under the leadership 
of Toramana and Mihirakula overthrew the power of the early 


1 Eighty-five according to my list prepared in I 933 - Some more have been 


published since. 

2 The name is variously spelt as Bhatarkka, 

3 Cf. Mandlik, J.Bo.Br.R.A.S., XI (O.S.), p. 


Bhataraka, Bhatakka, etc. 

346 ; Kielhom, I.A., 1885, p. 327^-: 


Fleet, CII, III, p. 13 (Mr.). 

4 E.I., Vol. Ill (1894-95). P- 319- , , „ „ 

6 As quoted by D. R, Bhandarkar, J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 184. 
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Guptas and established themselves, in Kathiawad and other parts 
of Northern India and were in their turn conquered in Kathiawad 
by Senapati Bhatarkka’.^ More recently it has been stated ‘The 
Hunas were a sun-worshipping people. The almost contemporaneity 
of their appearance on the Indian soil with the Hunas, admittedly 
a sun-worshipping people, makes it rather probable that Maitrakas 
were but an allied tribe with if not a branch of the Hunas 

D. R. Bhandarkar had expressed the same view, and held that 
The Maitrakas were, like the Gurjaras, a tribe allied with the Hunas 
and entered India with them’.® 

However it should be remembered that neither Bhagwan Tal 
Indraji nor Fleet regarded the family of Bhatarkka as of foreign 
origin. Their statements related to the people conquered by 
Bhatarkka. In all likelihood their views were influenced to a 
considerable extent by this consideration. But now that we know 
that Bhatarkka himself belonged to this family, their views should 
not be quoted to prove the foreign origin of the Maitrakas. The main 
consideration in regarding the Maitrakas as foreigners was their 
supposed connection with Mihiras and their predilection for sun- 
worship. While of course both Mihara and Mitra are synonyms 
for ‘Sun’, the derivative Maitraka is never used in Sanskrit-literature 
in the sense of ‘sun-worshipper’.* But even admitting for the sake 
of argument that it means a sun-worshipper, this argument is of no 
avail ; for we find that neither Bhatarkka himself nor any one of his 
immediate successors was a devotee of the god Sun. Out of the 
twenty-one kings of this dynasty, nineteen are described as the 
worshippers of Siva, and only one king, Dharapatta, the fifth in 
order of succession, is styled as a worshipper of Sun.® 

But as Dharapatta was not the founder of the dynasty, it is 
certain that Maitraka is not a designation connected with or arising 
from the worship of the Sun. Moreover on their seals we find the 
figure of the bull representing obviously Nandi Siva’s VMiana. So 
that the official emblem also shows that the avowed allegiance of 
the family of Bhatarkka was for Siva, and not for Sun. 

Can it be still maintained that the Maitrakas were a sun-worship- 
ping people and therefore foreigners ? There being no evidence m 
favour of this conjecture, the theory of foreign origin must be 


1 I.A., 18S6, p. 361. 

2 N. R. Ray, 1928, p. 457. 

® J.A.S.B., 1909. p: 183. 

* In Prof. Monier William’s Dictionary it is explained as ‘a person who worships 
in a Bnddliist temple’. 

® Vide Alina copper-plate of Siladitya, VII, dated 447 G.S. 
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discarded. Maitraka may be equated with Maitreyaka^; and 
perhaps originally these people were the bards of the Guptas. 

Now let us see under what circumstances did the MaitrakAs 
establish themselves in Surastea and founded the kingdom of Valabhi. 
It is sometimes assumed that they rebelled against the Imperial 
Guptas in the period of the decline of the Gupta empire. However 
that is as erroneous a belief as the theory of their foreign origin. 

That the kings of Valabhi ruled as feudatories in the beginning 
is not only inferred from the use of such titles as Senapati and 
Maharaja, but also from the fact that the third ruler Dronasinha calls 
himself as ‘meditating on the feet of the supreme lord ’.® 

Moreover there is a very significant statement in the inscription 
of Dronasifiha’s reign as weU as in many others of subsequent dates, 
Vhich throws light on the status of these rulers of the early i)eriod. 
With reference to Dronasifiha it is stated that he was installed as 
king by the supreme lord, the master of the whole' world, himsdf-® 
That clearly shows that Dro^iasihha acknowledged the overlordship 
of some paramount 'ruler whose name, unfortunatdy, has not been 
stated. The earliest known date for Dronasifiha is 183 G.S. or 
502 A.D. At this time, i.e. the be^nmg of the sixth cratury A.D., 
who was the paramount sovereign in Northern India? In the 
present state of our knowledge of ancient Indian history only three* 
names suggest themselves for identification with the overlord of 
Dronasifiha, namely (i) the Gupta emperor _ Bhanugupta who is 
knoW to us from the Eran stone pillar inscription of ^paraja of 
the year igi = 510 A.D., (2) the Huna ruler Toramana who is described 
as a maharajadhiraja in the Eran Boar-stone inscription, and 
(3) Ya^odharman. 

So far as Ya^dharman is concerned his imperial career must 
have started after the end of the Gupta Imperial power. It is 
from the Mandasor pillar inscription that both the Guptas and Hfiiaas 
were no longer on the stage of Indian politics, and were already 
counted as powers of the past/ In the Eran pillar inscriptiatt erf 
Goparaja, Bhanugupta is compared to the Epic hero Ariuna. It 


1 Maitreyaka means ' a particular caste whose business it was to praiae great 

2 ' paramabhat^rdka-padanudhyalah’ , Bhamodra Mohotta copper-plat# Of vlie 
year 183 E.L, Voi. XVI. p. lyf- 

* Cf. t 

ifhn wfrnintt ’Uwftgi 1 

Mandasor stone pillar inscription of Yalodharman. 
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means that there were still powerful Gupta emperors in 510 A.C. 
and the Gupta dominion extended up to the central proMiices. 
Hence it is obvious that Yasodharman’s imperifil career began after 
510 A.D. At any rate he could not have been It-scribed as 

in or before 502 A.T>, Therefore he is 

not the overlord of Dronasinha, As for Toramana, it is clear that 
his conqu^ts must have commenced after 176 G.S. the last date 
on the coins of Budhagupta. In other words up to 495-96 A.D. 
the Hunas had not captured any part of the Gupta dominions. Even 
if Toramana had achieved some success immediately after 496, his 
hold upon these newly conquered territories was by no means secure, 
for we find that up to 510 A.D. the Gupta emperors were still putting 
up a brave fight. ^ It is clear therefore that in 502 A.D. when the 
Guptas still claimed suzerainty over India, Toramana could not have 

been described as That the Maitrakas did 

not acknowledge the Hunas as their overlords is also indicated by 
epigraphic evidence. We find that in those territories which passed 
on into the hands of the Hunas the use of the Gupta era, in dating 
the records, was given up. For example, the inscription ® recording 
the setting up of a flag-staff of Vis^iu, by Dhanyavisnu, at Eran, 
in the reign of Budhagupta is dated in the Gupta Sam vat, while 
another inscription ^ recording the building of a temple, by the same 
Dhanyavisnu in the reign of Toramajaa, is dated not in the Gupta era, 
but in the regnal year of the Huna emperor. Similarly the Gwalior 
inscription is not dated in the Gupta era but in the regnal year of 
Mihirakula. On the other hand the Maitraka kings continued to 
use the Gupta era in dating their records withont any break in the 
tradition. It may be therefore conceded that the Maitraka 
dominions never came within the sphere of suzerainty of the Hildas. 
Thus we are only left with the name of Bhanugupta as the ruler, 

most probably referred to as in the inscriptions 

of the Maitrakas. The foregoing discussion makes it clear that 


1 It may be noted that even at the zenith of their power the Hflnas were masteri 
only of a portion of the Gupta empire. There is no evidence that' their dominiott 
extended into the Gangetic plain to the east of the river Jumna. In Central Indii 
also they were not able to advance beyond Akara or Eastern Malava. In spite 0 
their occupation of the Saugor District their next door neighbours the feudatory king 
of the Parivrajaka dynasty continued to express allegiance to the Guptas at leas 
up to 528 A.D., and there is not even an echo of the Huna rule, in their inscription 

2 Eran stone pillar inscription dated 165; Cll. Vol. III. 

Eran Boar-stone inscription of Toramana; Cll. Vol. III. 
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it is not true to say that the Maitrakas under Bhatarkka had 
rebelled against the authority of the Guptas. 

The true facts regarding the establishment of the Maitraka 
dominion will come out if we carefully examine the trend of events 
from the reign of Skandagupta onwards. From the Junagadh rock 
inscription of Skandagupta, it is clear that Surastra was in the 
possession of the Guptas at least up to the Gupta year 138=457 A.D. 
From the same inscription it is also clear that the administration 
of the province of Surastra had become a matter of ^ave concern, 
and the Gupta emperors took extraordinary care in selecting a 
viceroy for this province. We are told that Skandagupta pondered 
for days and nights continuously over the question of selection of a 
.viceroy for Surastra and it was after deep deliberation that a most 
qualified person like Parnadatta was appointed. There must have 
been strong reasons that had necessitated so much precaution. In 
my opinion there was a danger of foreign invasion from that side, 
and the emperor wanted to entrust the province to a man of excep- 
tional abilities. Accustomed as we are to look upon the Khyber 
Pass as the usual route for invaders coming into India from the north- 


west, the above suggestion may not appear convincing. But we 
must remember that already once before in the first century B.C. 
the 6aka hordes had poured through the Bolan Pass into that part 
of India first, and thence spread to other provinces. It is not impro- 
bable therefore, that in the same quarter there were apprdiensions 
of danger, once again. From the Bhitari pillar inscription we ^ow 
that Skandagupta was engaged in a terrific conflict with the Hu^as. 
We do not know where the battle took place. Skandajgupta came 
out victorious from this contest, but the barbarians appear to have 
been still hovering over the frontiers of the empire, particularly 
in the west. That was the cause of the emperor’s anxiety. While 
he sdected capable civilians who could keep the subjects ha^py and 
contented in such critical times, he must have also greatly r^orced 
the defence-force and despatched skilful commanders. It ^ 
wonder that in these circumstances a capable military leader like 
Bhatarkka was sent to Surastra. Chronological considerations myom 
such a hypothesis. The earliest known date for Mahara^ 
Dronasimha, third in succession from Bhatarkka, is 183 or 502 A.D. 
Allowing a period of forty years for two generations we diall amve 
at (502 -40) 462 A.D. as the starting point for the career of Bhatar^. 
ThS; is remarkably approximate to tiie time 
Parnadatta as governor of Sura§tra. May we not iMer 
just at this time that Bhatarkka was sent ^ 

itt Surastra. In the inscriptions, Bhatarkka is described as mauh’- 
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bhrta-mitra-irentbal-avapta-rdjya-M’,^ i.e. he who had obtained royal 
fortune by means of his army which consisted of the elements, Maula, 
bhrta, mitra, and sreni. ‘Rajyasri’ need not be understood too 
literally as ‘kingship’. It simply means a high office and royal 
favour. Such vague statements are sometimes met with ,in the 
inscriptions. For example in the Eran pillar inscription of the year 
165 of the reign of Budhagupta, even a person like Matrvisnu who was 
not even a provincial governor, but only a Visaypaii (District-officer) 
or a petty chief, is called as ' svayanivaray-eva rdjalaksmy-ddhigaiah ’ 
(approached by the goddess of royal fortune as if by her own choice). 
Therefore from this we may only conclude that by his splendid and 
meritorious services Bhatarkka had obtained a very high position. 
It is likely that the situation in Surastra had grown such that the 
civil and military offices were entrusted to one man, and Bhatarkka' 
was now governor as well as commander-in-chief. That he had not 
become an independent king is shown by his title of Sendpati. 
It may however be objected that the title Senapati has been used 
even for the 6uhga emperor Pusyamitra. But in that case it was 
simply reminiscent of his original position and was not tised by his 
successors. But here, Bhatarkka ’s son is also styled as Senapati. 
It means that he had Succeeded his father in the same office. That 
was quite in accord with the prevailing practice. We find that 
higher posts in the 0upta administration had become hereditary. 
Thus for example in the Udaygiri cave inscription of the reign of 
Candragupta II, his minister, Virasena, is described as anvayaprdpta- 
sdcivyah (who had acquired the position of a minister by heredity) ; 
and in the Karmadande Dingam inscription we find that I’rthivisena 
had succeeded to the post of Mantri of Kumaragupta I while the 
former’s father Sikhara was the minister of Candragupta II. From 
the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda^ipta we learn that provin- 
cial governors were empowered to appoint their assistants, them- 
selves. It was according to this practice that Parnadatta had 
appointed his son CakrapSlita as char ge-de-ajf airs of the city. Hence 
we can assume that Bhatarkka had already associated with himself 
his son Dharasena in the affairs of administration. After the death 
of Bhatarkka, Dharasena succeeded to the offices held by his father 
namely both as the head of the military as well as Civil Governor. 
Dharasena I also had a brilliant record of distinguished services, 
and the Gupta emperor seems to have been so much plca.sed that the 


1 In Hindu political treatises army is described as consisting of the six elements. 
Ct Kalidasa, 1 Raghuvairisa, IV. 26. The six 

elements were : « 
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successor of Dharasena was granted the status of a king. As personal 
visits go a long way in strengthaiing friendly feelings, the Gupta 
emperor went to the Maitraka capital to perform the abhiseka. 
The mutual goodwill arid cordial relations between the imperial 
power and these ‘wardens of marches’ thus resulted in the creation 
of a new dynasty of feudatory rulers. The occasion was a landmark 
in the history of the Maitrakas, and the memory of the personal 
visit of the overlord has been carefully preserved in the dynastic 
accounts. 

It seeins necessary here to explain the circumstances under 
which the city of Valabhi became the capital of Surastra. From 
the Junagadh rock inscription of Skandagupta it is more or less 
clear that in his time Girinagara was the capital of Surastra, as both 
Parnadatta the governor and his son Cakrapalita appear to have 
resided there. But from the time of the Maitrakas, Girinagara seems 
to have lost its importance. Now, Valabhi, a city unknown in the 
previous times, was the premier city in Surastya. What was the reason 
for this change of the capital? This question has to be answered, 
lest the change may be interpreted as indicative of estrange- 
ment between the Maitrakas and their imperial overlords, the Guptas. 
It will be shown below that the reason for shifting the capital was 
quite d i f ferent. Girinagara had been the capital of Surastra from 
very early days. It was the seat of government during the Maurya 
period and after that the headquarters of the various governments 
seem to have been located here. Here a beautiful lake had been 
constructed during the reign of Candragupta Maurya by throwing 
a massive dam across an opening in the hills. While, this was a 
boon to the agriculturists, it was a source of danger for town. 
From the inscription of the reign of Rudradaman we know^ that the 
massive embankment had been damaged and was repaired in 150 A.D. 
The embankment burst once again and this tiihe the bneach was so 
serious and the rains so heavy that the whole city was in dmger of 
being washed away. For many days qnd nights the citizens of 
Girinagar had no peace of mind. The havoc is described graphically 
in 11 15-18.^ Fyom this we may infer that the l4ke became a source 
of grave anxiety for the citizens, during many, a rainy season, and 


1 Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta, CU. Vol. III. 
nwii « 


w»fi! *ins *4 w^*r: 1 
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the result was that the city was either voluntarily evacuated, or 
deserted after having been washed away. The new capital was 
located at Valabhi — which means a raised or lofty place. That the 
city of Valabhi is quite modem is shown by the absence of any refer- 
ence to it in early Buddhist or Hindu works. The earliest reference 
to it is I think in the Da^akumaracarita of Dap^. 



SOME ASPECTS OF MUSLIM POLITY IN EARLY 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA (1200-1210 A.D.) 

By S. K. Banerji 


In Indian History, the thirteenth century is a century full of 
stirring events. It opens with the advent of a 
The joint rme of power more democratic than India had so 

the hm biote. familial with. In 1200 A.D., the GhM 

rule was firmly established from the Hindukush to West Bengal 
and the Indian conquests were entrusted to a manumtted dave, 
Qutbuddin, who acted as viceroy on behalf of the Ghuri ruler. The 
actual ruler was Ghiyasuddin Muhammad bin Sam who had his 
headquarters in Firuzkuh in Afghanistan and who mostly confined 
himsptf to the civil duties of his government. His younger brother, 
Muizuddin Mohammad, was at first Sar-jm-dar, i.e. chief armour- 
bearer, of the elder brother,^ but later on when Ghazni w^ 
conquered in 569 A.H. {1173-4 A.D.). he sat 'on the throne of the 
Mahmudis’® and henceforth may be regarded a Sultan. The 
coins of the period make clear the relation between the two 
brothers. Both the brothers have their names stamj^ on the corns. 
On one side of the coin, GhiySsuddin’s name is imprinted thus 

^ 0; J jHaUl 

Tr , — ^The victorious by Allah’s aid, the great Sultan, GMyas^- 
dunya waddin Abul Path Muhammad bin Sam. On the other side 
of it occurs Muizuddin's name 

« cr jiWil ji) ci'^\ j y* 0^' 

Tr.— The honoured Sultan MUizuaaunya waddin Abul Muzaffar 

Muhammad bin SSm.* > » x 

It is dated A.H. 592 (« 95-6 A.D 1 . _ c„ua«c 

It will be noticed that both the Ghmi chiefs are c^ ^an^ 
but Ghias being the elder is. m addition, entitied 
Success of the joint great.* The joint rule was a success 

andMuizuddin, thou^ the more active member 

1 See the Tabaqat 4 -Ndsirl, Persian text, edited by Captain Lees, p. 69, 1- 4- 

’ TLSsfrfe C*ro«*te 0/ »/ PP; “““ 

Qutb Minar has also inscriptions in their name. See 
Uoskmica, 1911-2. 
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succeeded 
Muiztiddin. 


and in conunand of the army of the empire, ever remained faithful 
to Ws elder brother. History does not give many such examples of 
a joint rule and whenever it gives, as for instance, after Sultan Husain 
Baiqara’s death in 1506 A.D., the arrangement was not a success.^ 
In the present case, the division of work was convenient allowing 
administration and expansion to go hand in hand. 

Ghiyasuddin Muhammad died in 1201 A.D. and was succeeded 
, by Ms younger brother, Muizuddin,* and not by 
Ghiyasuddin Qjuyasuddin Muhammad’s son, Ghiyasuddin 
^ Mahmiid. The law of inheritance^ among the 
Shansabi Ghuri chiefs appears to differ from the 
present-day law of inheritance among the rulers in that the son did 
not always inherit the father’s throne but the most elderly among the 
near male descendants did. The more experienced MuizuddM 
was preferred to Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, Ghiyasuddin Muhammad’s 
son. 

Muizuddin ruled till March 1206 A.D., i.e; for three years only® 
but his reign has significance for more than one 
reason. Now that the joint rule had come to 
an end, he had to devise such a scheme ^ would 
preserve the government. His trust in Ms slaves 
came in to his help. The most eminent of them, Qutbud(hn, 
he had already made Ms viceroy of India. After accession, he gave 
him still greater powers. Qutbuddin repaid him by Ms loyal 
services, e.g. after Muizuddin’s defeat at the battle of Andkhui in 
1205 A.D. against Alauddin Khwarazm Shab, when the Kbokars 
rose in the Punjab against Muizuddin’s rule, the Sultan defeated 
them with Qutbuddin ’s help. There was, no attempt on the latter’s 
part to take advantage of his master’s troubles and declare himself 
independent. 

Similarly Muizuddin had appointed Tajuddin Yildiz, governor 
of Ghazni and Nasiruddin Qabacha of Multan. Dike Qutbuddin, 
Nasiruddin remained faithful to his master and Yildiz also, but for 
a brief spell following the defeat of Muizuddin at Andkhui when 
he had closed the gates of Ghazni to Muizuddin’s face. 

Muizuddin’s slave system was not wholly an evil. The slaves 
under him were treated like sons, trained in manly pursuits like 


The political 
significance of his 
slave system. 


1 Husain's two sons acting as joint rulers lost their kingdom and were later on 
killed. See the Bdbur-ndma by A. Beveridge, pp. 293, 326-30. 

^ As is clear from the coins. See Thomas, coin No. 4, on p. 14. 'the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 46, assigns February 1203 for Muizuddin’s accession, 
probably on ^he authority of Raverty, the translator of the Tabdqat-i-Nasirl. For 
Raverty see p. 472, No. 6 of the translation. 

® See the Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 48. 
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Tiding and archery, and were taught also the rudiments of Icaniing 
Several of them forgot their early days of adversity, rose to be the 
nobles of the kingdom, and helped him with their counsel and valour 
This sense of loyalty was seldom so marked as in Muizuddin’s 
time. Not only were his slaves loyal to him, but there were other 
slaves, too, who were equally loyal to their masters. One striking 
case of loyalty may be mentioned. Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar had been purchased as slave by Qutbuddin. In timp the 
slave was able to capture the rich provinces of Bihar and Bengal 
and became possessed of enormous wealth. Many of the Khaljis 
from Afghanistan had gathered round him. He might easily have 
been tempted to become independent. As it was, he read khutbah 
in Muizuddin’s and in Qutbuddin’s name, sent the treasures to Delhi, 
and turned the attention of his followers to further conquest in the 
east and the north. 


After Muizuddin’s death, February 1206 A.D., he was succeeded 
by Ghiyasuddin Muhammad’s son, Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. Again 
here we find an unusual succession. Seldom do we find succession 
decided by going back to the elder brother of the dead king and 
selecting his son. But as we have seen, among the Ghuris the nearest 
adult male heir was usually chosen. 

In India too a significant change occurred. Ghiyasuddin 
Mahmud granted an umbrella and the title of 
Sultan to Qutbuddin.^ Qutbuddin sat on the 
throne of Dahore as king of North India. Inci- 
dentally, one or two interesting constitutional 
One is ‘would Mahmud’s grant of i-nsignia 
signify royal honours for Qutbuddin?’ Ordinarily, the grant of 
an umbrdla, did not indicate the conferment of any royal 
honours; for example, when Babur granted an umbrella along with 
other gifts to Muhammand Zaman Mirza. In Babur’s words,® 
‘Muhammad Zaman Mirza was presented with a royal head-to-foot, 
a sword and belt, a tipuchdq horse and an umbrella’. But the 
Mirza was only made governor of Bihar. Similarly the title of 
Stiltan was borne by the independent rulers of the Muslim world 


Qutbuddin’s acces- 
sion to the throne in 
India. 

problems crop tip. 


1 Tahaqdt4-‘N asirV s words are 

^ ^ tiLo uVlaL- 0 ^ J 'Ih ollaL- 

o 5 ^ ) . . t . . ib ^UaL. J* b bi :> 


see p. 140. 

See Mrs, Beveridge's Bdbnr-ndma, p. 662. 
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as well as by the distinguished nobles of their kingdoms. For 
instance, the list of Babur's nobility may be taken up. At least a 
dozen of them held the title. ^ Also all the children of a king were 
called Sultans. 

To return to Qutbuddin’s case, what Minhaj-i-Siraj means is 
that the title was granted as a token of the Indian viceroy’s power 
and riches and that if he chose, he could make himself independent 
of the Ghuri rulers. It is..generally agreed that he availed himself 
of the opportunity and became the first independent Muslim king 
in India. 

The second question is: how far would the recognition by 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud of Qutbuddin’s independence be legal or 
profitable to the latter? That the recognition was profitable to 
Qutbuddin is certain ; for the other slave chiefs, Nasiniddin Qabacha, 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish, and Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad acknowledged 
his suzerainty and submitted to him, so that the whole of North 
India united under his sceptre. The only person who raised some 
objections was Tajuddin Yildiz, but even he did not question Qut- 
buddin’s right to rule over Delhi but only over the Punjab which 
under the Ghaznavids was included in the kingdom of Ghazni and 
hence went with it. As for legality, no recognition by a small poten- 
tate could make Qutbuddin’s position legal. It was only the Khalifa 
of Baghdad or of Egypt who by his recognition could legalize his 
position. This was later on done in the reign of Iltutmish. Of 
course Mahmud’s recognition of the Delhi State as a separate kingdom 
meant that he would protect it as an ally, if occasion arose, against 
the foreign invaders. 

Similarly Ghiyasuddin Mahmiid had pre.sented the throne of 
Ghazni to Yildiz. 

Minhaj’s words are ^ 

j Ij ‘-'0 j o.i\^ 

^ j ^ ^ ^ (jlhL* ^ 

jUaL. _ y o^Xi U J cXll* £ J® J 


Those who had the titles of flultan were (j) Baba Quli Beg, (2) Muhammac 
Duldai, (3) Qasim Hlisain, (4) Bayazid, (5) Hufeain Arghun Qara-Kuli, (6) Jalaluddlr 
Sharqi, {7) junaid Barlas, (8) Mahmud Sharqi, (9) Sanjar Barlas Turk, (10) Sanjai 
Mirza Mervi, (ii) Ahmad Taxnbal, (12) Wais Kulabi, (13). Wais Sawadi. 
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j jP l_XD\f j JJJ? j J-L ^ 

Ij ^\» ollau- ^ Ij 0"^ 

0’*^^ V.j3^ (jl* ji (j"'^ ^5* J iii 


* 


CJ^ ci.^ J 


When the Sultan-i-Ghazi attained martyrdom, it was the d^ire 
and disposition of the Turk maliks and amirs that Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin Mahmud son of (Ghiyasuddin) Muhammad son of Sam should 
come from the confines of Garmsir to Ghaznin and ascend his uncle’s 
fihrone and that they all should gird up their loins in his service. 
To this effect they wrote to the court of Firuzkuh, and represented, 

saying, ‘ Thou art the heir to the dominion and we 

are thy slaves’. Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud replied, ‘To me 
the throne of my father, which is in the capital, Kruzkuh, and the 
kingdom of Ghur, are the most desirable. I confer the territory 
(of Ghaznin) on you ’ and he despatched a robe of honour to Sultan 
Tajuddin Yildiz and presented him with a letter of manumission 
and assigned the throne of Ghaznin unto him. By virtue of this 

mandate, Sultan Tajuddin Yildiz came to Ghaznin and 

ascended the throne of Ghaznin. ... j. • j 

Mahmud appears to be one of the mediocrities who refrained 
from the responsibilities of ruling the vast empire 
The thr^ diyisions of comprising Firuzkuh, Ghazni and the whole 
the Ghun kingdom. North Itadia. He was content with the single 
government of Firuzkuh and hence granted the insignia of royal^ 
both to ^tbuddin and to Yildiz. He might have granted this 
insi gnia to Qabacha also but the latter had already recognized 
Qutbuddin’s suzerainty. Muizuddin’s kingdom was, so to say, 
broken into three divisions, the smallest ruled by his nephew, and 
the other two by two of his slaves. ^ 

It is a striking fact that Qutbuddin and Yildiz had abstainm 
from issuing coins in theit sole names, bo 
Qutbuddin’s and long as Muizudchn was alive, they were his 
Yildiz’s coins do not (deputies and so the coins bore his name, as 
^ways bear their of Khalifa, e.g. one of 

Yildiz’s gold coins, struck at Ghazni, bears the 

inscription — 


1 By Raverty. See his translation of the Tabaqat-i-N Mri, pp. 501-2. 
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Obverse. 
-U.1 V! 41 V 

*Ujl tj 
*iil ij-j) 
iljCjt ^11 _;ul 

Date is 603 A.H 


INDIAN CULTURE 

Reverse 
^'^1 jlUJI 

J L'JI JA* 

_j4al! _yl j^jJ! 

j»L. 


Jr.- 

Obverse . — There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is His 
Prophet. The Helper of God’s religion, the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

Reverse . — The Great Sultan, Muizudduniya-wad-din Abul 
Muzaffar Muhammad bin Sam. 

Similarly the coins of the Rahore and the Delhi mints bear the 
name of Muiz only.^ 

But even after his death, these slave chiefs when the3’' had become 
independent kings continued to stamp coins in their master’s name. 
In the case of Yildiz, sometimes his own name is also inserted, e.g* 
the inscript ion on coin No. 22 in Thomas’s Chronicles reads as: 


Obverse. 
Central area 
oMJ! 

sif- 0^1 
O' 

Margin 

s- «JtL> laA 


Reverse. 
P'ull surfac(‘ 

oUJI 




1 Set- Thomas, p. 15, coins Nos. 9 and 10. 
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Coin No. 23. 


Obverse. 

oMJ! 

•01 ^ \.j«01 j 

jUJ! 

Tr.— 

Obverse . — ^As Sultan A 1 Muiz 


^1 '^1 4! V 
4)1 J Mf- 
4)1 

_^1 ^A*l 

j <0jc « jIj ^ j J! lift 


Slave and servant, Taj -ud-duniy a- wad-din Yildiz, belonging 
to the Sultan. 

Reverse . — ^There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is His 
Prophet. The helper of God's religion, the Commander of the 
Faithful. 

The silver coin {dirham) was struck in Ghazni city in one of the 
months of Hijri year 610 (1213-4 A.D.). 

In the case of Qutbuddin we have hardly any gold or silver coin 
with a clear inscription of his name, and Thomas discusses the ques- 
tion why he did not issue any coin of his own.^ Raverty in his 
translation of the Tahaqqt-i-N dsiri ^ relates of a work in his possession 
which contains specimens of the different coins of the Sultans of 
Hind. It gives a specimen of Qutbuddin 's coins. 


Obverse. 

« n.r 


j »jCl i^jJl i_Jai J ‘i'jlj *SL 


Reverse. 

<1 \ (J* jlsr ^i^li-ljb (.J 

Tr.— 

Obverse . — Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and signet of 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak in the year 603 A.H. 

Reverse . — Struck at the Ddr-ul~Khilafat, Delhi, in the first 
(year) of (his) occession. 


1 See Thomas, pp. 34-5, 38-9. 

2 p. 525 footnote. 
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But Raverty goes on to suggest that probably the coin is not 
a genuine specimen. Nelson Wright mentions a few copper coins 
of the Lahore mint with the inscription Qutbi, or >X.' Aibak, 
but bearing no date.^ Even these copper coins are rare. 

The question may be put, why this hesitation on the part of 
Yildiz and Qutbuddin in issuing coins in their sole names. Minhaj- 
i-Siraj describes an interesting anecdote in this connexion. When 
a courtier regretted God’s denial of a son to him Muizuddin is 
reported to have replied thus ; ‘ Other monarchs may have one son 
or two sons. I have so many thousand sons, namely by Turk 
slaves, who will be the heirs of my kingdoms and who after me 
will take care to preserve my name in the Khuthah throughout those 
territories.’® Yildiz and Qutbuddin, like faithful slaves, respected 
the sentiments of their master and abstained from adopting any 
high sounding royal titles for themselves. 

Another peculiarity about the Indian coins of the early Muslim 
. . period may be incidentally mentioned. Many 
AnothCT pKuharity them bear some inscriptions in Hindi charac- 

Yildi^s coins. ° some emblems like standing or kneeling 

bull, Chauhan horseman, a bird under a horse, 
Turk horseman carrying a mace, rude representation of Goddess 
Lakshmi, * etc. These representations were against the tenets of 
Islam. They were probably introduced as a matter of policy.® 
The coins would then be more acceptable to the Hindus ; for they- 
would be able to read the Hindi characters and recognize 
the usual marks of Lakshmi or bull or horseman . It is significant that 
even Yildiz adopted these representations of the horseman or standing 
bull. It might have been due to the fact that the artisans who 
prepared the coins were all Hindus. 

This attempt on the part of Qutbuddin to propitiate his Hindu 
subjects is also noticeable .in the profuse carvings that mark off the 
early Muslim monuments of India* from those of the following 
renturies. 


1 H. Nelson Wright : The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultan of Delhi, 1936* 
PP- 14 - 5 - . 

2 Muizuddin had only a daughter. 

® Raverty, p. 497. See also his remarks in n. 3. 

* Besides Thomas’s and Nelson Wright’s books on numismatics, Catalogue 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II may be consulted. 

* As Thomas says, ‘Muhammad bin Sam’s conquests were always associated 
with an adaptation, more or less complete, of the local currency’. 

« The subject has been partly ^scussed in another article, ‘Qutb Minar — ^its 
architecture and history’ publi^edin the Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, 
July, 1937, and also in the article 'Quwwat-ul-Islam, the oldest mosque of Delhi’ 
read in the R.A. Society of Bengal in June, 1937. 
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To sum up our conclusions :■ — 

(1) In the opening year of the thirteenth century we see the 
joint rule of the two Ghfiri brothers, Ghiyasuddin and Muizudchn. 
The dder Ghias acted as the sovereign and the younger Muiz as 
the commander-in-chief of the army. Both were entitled ‘Sultans’ 
and had their names imprinted on coins. The conquered territories 
in North India were entrusted to Qutbuddin Aibak as early as 
1195 A.D. 

(2) After Ghiyasuddin’s death, he was succeeded by his younger 
brother and not by his son Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. 

(3) Muizuddin consolidated his kingdom with the help of his 
slaves. His relations played little part in the work of consolidation. 

(4) After Muizuddin’s death, he was succeeded by his elder 
brother’s son. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. Mahmud was a self-contented 
youth, who allowed ^tbuddin and Yildiz to become independent 
rulers. Thus Muizuddin’s kingdom now broke up into three smaller 
States, the smallest being ruled by Mahmud himself. 

(5) Although Qutbuddin and Yildiz were independent rulers, 
they abstained from issuing coins in their sole names. They generally 
inserted their late master, Muizuddin’s name and rarely added their 
own names as well. They completely ignored Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. 

(6) A laudable attempt was made by early Muslim rulers, 
specially by Qutbuddin, to conciliate their Hindu subjects by preserv- 
ing the main features of the Hindu coinage— Hindi charact^s and 
Hindu emblems of bull, horse, horseman, or the Goddess hakshmi. 
In their architecture, too, they assimilated Hindu building tradihons 
so far as they did not offend against the fundamental tenets of Islam. 

{To he continued.) 




SOME LIGHT ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
LATER IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

By S. K. Dkshit 

By Later Imperial Guptas’, I mean the sucpsors of 
Knmaragupta I, whose chronology, as is well Imown, is the “gating 
ground for scholars. In order^ to make my views 
this very knotty question intelligible, I at once lay d(^ the 
logy (with known dates) as I conceive it, saying that I niainly follow 
Prof. Pathaki and Dr. Basak.® My differences with them will at 
once be apparent. 

Kumaragupta I. 


Puragupta 

1 

Narasimhagupta 

1 

Kumaragupta 
(Bhitari Seal) 


Skandagupta-Vikramaditya 

-Kramaditya (455~^7) 

Kumaragupta il-Kramaditya ( 473 , 474) 

Budhagupta (Fotokito) (476, 484, 495) 

Bhanugupta— Vainya-Dvadasaditya (507, 

i 510) 

Nara-Baladitya-Gopachandra 

1 . 

Vajra-Prakataditya. 

I am unable to agree with those who think that Puragupta s 
toe after 4 ^ A.D ^ 

476 A.D. I have not yet seen any ^ a 

to prove that such a mighty empire may not M mto p^^^ 
the^succession is so rapid as this woidd j_g 

adduced by certain scholars refer only to imor ^ 

evidence of numismatics do^ not at all f avour the ^Iha- 

a .1 of triVrtif.pd wTouslv to him, belong to Buona 


1 Bhani. Com. Vol. pp. . 

2 History of North-East Imm, pp. 77‘7o- 

3 Indian Culture, I, p. 691 (S. K. Saraswati). 
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to as late a period as the second quarter of the sixth century as is 
done by Dr. Allan, since his inscriptions of the date 473-4 A.D. 
are found, ^ must have reigned for a period of niore than the other 
theory would allow, as coins bearing the inscriptions Ku on the 
obverse and Kramaditya on the reverse, “ as well as others bearing 
the inscription Sri-Ku on the obverse ® are easily attributable to 
him. It may be noted that the latter coins are attributed by Allan 
to Kumaragupta I and not Kumaragupta II. But that is probably 
a mistake Siat has arisen from the late date that the Doctor has 
assigned to Kumaragupta II. This, I hope, will be clear from his 
own remarks which I quote at length: ‘Although these coins are 
of ruder workmanship than t3q)e I, they can hardly be as late as 
Kumaragupta II, particularly as copper coins do not seem to exist 
of intermediate reigns. The Comucopiea (as in Dion Slayer type, 
car. a) can hardly be much later than Kumaragupta I, to whose reign 
we prefer to ascribe these coins. They are probably northern issues. 
If a third specimen was actually found with the Huna coins with which 
it is published, it may be that these are not Gupta coins but Huna’ 
(Allan, p. xcvii). 

There is probably no reason to doubt that the ‘third specimen 
was actixally found with the Huna Coins’. But that does not neces- 
sitate that it was a Huna issue.' We know that Dhanyavishnu had 
transferred his allegiance from Budhagupta to Toramana, and that 
Bu^agupta was Kumaragupta II’s successor. Thus it is not at aU 
inconsistent that Kumaragupta II’s coins should be found mixed 
up with those of Toramana, while the style makes it improbable 
that the coin should belong to Kumaragupta I. This, by the way, 
means that the copper issues did exist in Gupta coinage as late 
as c. 473-4 A.D. 

It is already known that Kri on Samudragupta’s coins ^ stands 
for Kritantapar'a^u, that Ku oh Kramaditya’s cchns® stands for 
Kumaragupta (II). There are other issues® which also have Ku 
standing for Kumaragupta (I). But it is not very well realized that 
these separate letters are in all cases abbreviations of full names or 
titles of these kings which came in vogue when the lengthy leg«ids 
could not be easily deciphered. Thils some fanciful explanations 
have been suggested and some facts ignored. 


1 Sarnath Inscription of Abhayamitra. Cf. also Mandasore Inscription of 
Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman. 

2 Allan’s Cat. of Indian Coins (Gupta Dynasties), p. 1404. 

2 lUd., p. 113 (Copper coins, type II). 

4 lUd., p. 14. 

« Ihid., pp: 140-143 ; PI. XXII. 13-5 ; XXIII. 1-3. 

fl /6/rf.,pp. 82-3; PI. XIV. 15-17, pp. 61-3; PI. XII. 1-5, p. (.7; PL XII. 15-1^. 
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But before I draw attention to some other coins which I tenta- 
tively assign to Kuraaragupta II, I call the attention of scholars 
to the coins of Vainya(Gupta)-Dvadaladitya who, as we know from 
the Gunaighar inscription,^ reigned in circa 507 A.B. It has to 
be noted that the date of Bhanugupta according to the Kran 
Posthumous Stone Inscription of Goparaja,^ is circa 510 A.D. It 
has been hitherto overlooked that the coins of Vainya-Dvada^aditya 
have a letter Bha (between the king’s feet) which cannot but stand for 
Bhanugupta. These single letters, beneath the king’s left arm or 
between his feet, have in all known cases stood for the initial letters 
of the king’s name or title. Hence I find it difficult to agree to 
the suggestion of Mr. N. K. Bhattasali® that the letter ‘Cha’ (found 
under the feet of the king) can be connected with the letters ‘ Sama' 
(found under the king’s left arm), although I agree with him when he 
says that these coins belong to Samacharadeva. ‘ Sama’, in fact, can 
very well stand for Samacharadeva, just as Chandra, in the coins of 
Chandragui)ta II, stands for his name. The letter ‘db.a’ or ‘Dba’ 
cannot be joined to ‘ Sama ’, just as the letter ' Bha ’ cannot be 
joined to ‘Vainya’. Thus we must seek for a name the short 
form of which it can be, and it is tempting to suggest that ‘Dha’ 
stands for ‘Dharmaditya’ * In any case that letter stands for some 
name, and this may help us in identifying some of these seemingly 
different kings. 

There is a letter on the coin of ^ri-PrakaMditya which has beer 
read by Dr. Allan® as ‘ XJ ’ or ‘ RU ’, but which, on the specimens illus- 
trated on PI. XXII, Nos. I and 5, may probably be read as ‘XU’. 
If SO, the coins of Praka^aditya may be attributed to Kumaragupta 
IT as is indicated by the Bharsar hoard whicb, according to Allan, 
'contained the coins of Samndragupta, Chandragupta, Kumaragupta, 


1 1930, p. 45. 

« Fleet, C JJ., VoL II, No. 20. 

8 £ X, XVIII, p. 80. 

^ For Dharmaditya s inscriptions, vide LA,, XXIX, pp. 193^. For Samachara- 
deva's inscriptions, vide EJ,, XVIII, p. 80. A Faridpur grant of Dharmaditya 
(regnal year 3) mentions at least three persons (viz. Anachara, Ghoshachania 
and Sivachandra) also found in the Faridpur grant of Gopachandra (19th 
regnal year). Hence Pargiter's suggestion that Dharmaditya was succeeded by 
Gopachandra seems to be improbable. A more natural deduction would be that 
Dharmaditya succeeded Gopachandra in the Varaka-madala. Both are compared in 
these inscriptions with Yayati and Ambarisha. In a later (undated) Faridpur inscrip- 
tion, Dharmaditya is in addition compared with Nriga and Nahusha. It is improb- 
able that Gopachandra should have at a later date reverted to the formula of the 
earlier grant of Dharmaditya, and should have discarded the comparison with Nriga 
and Nahusha. 

5 Allan, PI. XXIV. 4, p. 149. 
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Skandagupta and Prakasaditya; the natuTal deduction would be 
that Prakasaditya succeeded Skandagupta, and the hoard was 
buried in his reign' ^Allan, p. ii).i 

The letter 'Si' found on the Lyrist and A^vamedha types of 
Samudragupta® is taken by Dr. Allan to represent Siddham but 
should, according to the view propounded here, be regarded as repre- 
senting ‘Siddbasvamedhah’, 'Siddha-medhah' or some such expres- 
sion which, like Kritantap^ra^, may be ah appropriate epithet of 
Samudragupta, and may not, at the same time, be in conflict with the 
idea expressed by the design or legend on those coins. There are 
letters like ‘Go' (=Govindagupta?) and ‘ Ja’ on the coins of Krama- 
ditya® which also are difficult of interpretation; but they are 
probably epithets of the same king. This is confirmed by one more 
identification. 

The coins of Nara-Baladitya also have a certain letter, which is 
to be read as ‘Go’. The name that it represents must be 
Gopachandra.* In any case this Narasimha-Baladitya is identical 
with Baladitya, the conqueror of Mihirakula and not with 
Narasimhagupta of the Bhitari Seal. The comparatively large 
number of coins of Nara-Baladitya cannot be attributed to 
Npasimhagupta of the Bhitari Seal, whose reign-period, together 
with that of his father, can hardly be more than five years. 

In view of this identification as well as that of Bhanugupta 
with Vainyagupta, I am unable to accept the identification of Bbanu- 
gupta with Nara-Baladitya, which is proposed by Dr. Ray Chaudhari 
in his Political History, p. 504 (4th ed.). 

The Gupta empire thus seems to have fallen into pieces only 
after c. 530 A.D. up to which time Narasimha-Baladitya, contempo- 
rary of Mihirakula, (and hence probably. of Ya^odharman), did rule. 
Droriasimha, the third member of the Maitraka dynasty, is said to 
have 'been consecrated with his own hand by the great Lord, the sole 
master of the whole world’,® and we know that Dronasiihha’s date 


1 The coins of Prakasaditya are described by Allan on p. 135. 

® Allan., PI. V. 1-7 and 9-14, p. Ixsv. 

3 Pis. XXII. 15. XXIII. 1-5. 

* I had misread the letter as ‘Gre’ and owe its correction to R.B. K. N. Dikshit. 
It is to be noted that Maharaja Vijayasena served under Vainyagupta as well as 
Gopa.chandra. According to Mr. N. G. Majumdar, ' he occupied a more dignified 
position under ^pachandra' (E.I., XXIII. 158). At any rate. Gopachandra was tlie 
successor of Vainyagupta (the successor of Budhagupta). Hiuen Tsang informs that 
Baladitya, the conqueror of Mihirakula, was the son of Fotokito*s successor. Thus 
the coins confirm Hiuen Tsang. (Beal, 1, 167®.; Hwui Ti, p. in.) 

® I’—Fleet, 

Vol. Ill, No. 38. 
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is c. 505 A.D. Who can be this overlord? Before answering this 
question , it is well to remember that the Valabhi kings use the Gupta 
Era, which is inconsistent with the supposition that the Hunas were 
their overlords. The Parivrajaka and the Uchchakalpa dynasties 
refer to the Gupta-nriparajyabhukti or to the Gupta Era.^ 
Parivrajaka inscriptions of the Gupta Era exist and pertain to the 
reign of Maharaja Hastin (dated 156, 163, 191 and 198) and to that 
of Maharaja Samkshobha (dated 199, 209), which would thus extend 
over a period from 475 to 528. Inscriptions of ^arvanatha extend 
from 191 to 214, which would perhaps mean that the Gupta sovereigns 
exercised a vague suzerainty even up to 533 A.D. Hence arises the 
question as to how much we should believe in the words of an Indian 
Prasastikara, like Vasula, the son of Kakka and the court poet of 
Ya^odharinan, especially when he himself confesses that he has 
written the verses merely to please the king.® 


1 There is no direct mention of the Gupta Era in the Uchchakalpa insmptions, 
but the Era used in them is certainly the Gupta Era and not the Kalachuri Era, as 
was held by some scholars (cf. Prof. V. V. Mirashi in E.I., Vol. XXI). 

® ‘ rfir gS’si^T 1 8 Mandasore 

Inscr. of Yasodharman. Gopachan<^a ruled at least for nineteen years ; so if my 
identification of Gopachandra with Narasimhagupta-Baladitya be correct, the 
‘ Later Imperial Guptas ’ reigned at least up to 529 A.D. In this article, I have 
purposely omitted any reference to the position which Govindagupta of the 
Basarh seal and the Manda.sore inscription occupies in the genealogy. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE BUDDHA AS A MASTER MIND 

In Professor Keith’s article ‘The Buddha as a master mind’, 
he makes this remark: ‘The Buddha’s demand that we should have 
the self as our light [attadtpa] or the self as our refuge {attasarana) 
should not be pressed into an affirmation of a transcendental reality, 
when a simple meaning insisting on self-help is so natural. ’ 

It was a joy to me, a few years ago, to note, that Protessor 
Radhakrishnan (here criticised) translated this notable injunction 
as I had done, in disagreement with my husband’s (not to mention 
Franke’s) rendering. But Professor Radhakrishnan needs not that 
I assume to be his defender. I speak solely for myself. And I 
would say, that for a modem Britisher, including as it does, a modem 
Scotchman, it is indeed very ‘natural’ to see nothing more in those 
memorable words than advice to be self-dependent. But that it 
will have been ‘natural’ 500 B.C. for Gotama’s fellow-teachers to 
have so understood him is really funny. Or am I blind to other 
injunctions to depend for religious guidance on one’s unaided earthly 
self ? Did not the pious Indian then, as now, look ever to some man 
wiser than himself for guidance: in Pali his satihar, his kalydmmitta, 
and now, his 'guru' ? 

Had the critic’s point been, that such an injunction was, so far 
from being ‘natural’ to the disciple, a new and a needed mandate, 
this would have deserved more serious attention. But even so, 
it is a point impossible to make. In the first place, the injunction 
is in form twofold, doubly weighty. Both ‘self’ and dhamma’ are 
to he man’s light and refuge. If then both are to count as unidentified 
with each other, this is as if the captain of a ship in a fleet were bidden 
to steer his own course and to follow in the Admiral’s wake ! One 
cannot have it both ways. And again, if I know anything of Pali 
idiom, I would say, that the emphatic disclaimer n’dnmm: ‘nothmg 
else’ (or ‘no one else’), which follows the positive injunction, would, 
were ‘self’ to be taken as we, here and now, ‘naturally’ take it, 
not aMa, but para-. This, in the Suttas, is, I believe, the invariable 
opposite to atta-, e.g. atta-hita-, para-hita, attantapa, par antapa, etc. 
Here I speak subject to correction and diould welcome such if 
deserved. But with regard to my former point, I maintain, ^at 
they who seek to get the tme historic place for the Buddlia s 
injunctions can see, that his equating dtma- (spirit) and dharrm- 
(imiei monitor) is an expansion of the Immanence of his day into a 
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new and more dynamic mandate, wherein these two words, at the 
very heart of his religions quest, are blended into unity. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


A NOTE ON THE DAMODARPUR GRANT OF THE 
TIME OF BUDHAGUPTA AND JAYADATTA 


One ^ of the five plates of the Gupta period, discovered at 
Damodarpur in the Dinajpur Dist., Bengal, reads (11. 5-9) : 


’erH-3i«*Rrun! i5*iT(iBrT)f^TOft ^hpr- 


Thus the ^esthin Rbhupala is said to have formerly granted at Donga- 
grama in Himavaccbikhara 4 kulyavapas {kurohd—highd) of land for 
the enjoyment of the god Kokamukhasvarain and 7 kulyavapas 
for the enjoymeni of the god Svetavarahasvamin. Now the same 
Rbhupala was willing to make one Namallinga and two Devakulas 
(temples) with two Kosthikas (treasure-houses) of the two gods Adya- 
Kokamukhasvamin and ^vetavarahasvamin, near the lands pre- 
viously granted. The meaning of the word ndmallmga has not 
been explained; it also remains unexplained why one Namallinga 
was made when there were two gods. I am inclined to believe that 
there is reference to a Dihga (the phallic emblem of Siva) in the word 
ndmdlinga and that, of the two god.s Adya-Kokaniukhasvamin 
and Svetavarahasvamin, at least one is no other than a form of Siva. 
Since Varaha is known to have been an iiK'aniation of Visnu, 
Svetavarahasvamin must be a form of Visnu. We may then look for 
a form of &va in the other god Adya-Kokamukhasvamin. One of 
the epithets of Durga, wife of ^iva, is Adya. In the Mahdhhdrata 
(VI, 23, 8), Durga is also given the name Kokamukha. It may tliere- 
fore be not altogether impossible that the masculine f<')rm Adya- 
Kokamukha indicates ^iva, husband of Durga. 

I am inclined to take the word that has been read, ndynallinga as 
ndma-linga. This word however generally means 'nouns and their 


I Ep. Ind.. XV, p. i38f. 
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gender . But there is reason to believe that it also denotes a Bihga 
^th a particular name (generally of the devotee who is responsible 
for its construction and establishment) . There are several references 
to sya-ndma-linga ^ or sv-dkhya-linga (a hihga named after one’s own 
self) m records like the Malkapur inscription (Saka 1183) of the 
time of Kakatiya Rudramma. This record^ speaks with reference 
to the Saiva ascetic Visve^vara : 

(а) 

(б) »rmT irfa^Txii 

(c) 

(d) s f agTci 

The Tihga mentioned in our grant was possibly named after Rbhupala 
or Adya-Kokamukhasvamin. 

If _my interpretation is acc€p>ted, the above Damodarpur giant 
belonging to the last quarter of the 5th century offers the earliest 
epigraphic evidence regarding the prevalence of Rihga worship in 
Bengal. The devotion of Rbhupala to both ^iva and Visnu would 
also point to an interesting phase of Pauranic Hinduism prevalent 
at that time. 

The village called Dohg^was situated in the sub-division of 
Himavacchikhara (literally, on the summit of the Himavat, i.e., the 
Himalayas) in the Kotivarsa-visaya (Dinajpur region) of the Pundia- 
vardhana-bhukti. It is not possible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to believe that the hilly region on the northern fringe of 
Bengal formed a part of the Kotivarsa-visaya at the time of Budha- 
gupta (c. 477-96 A.D.). • • • 

D. C. Sircar. 


ON A VERSE IN THE KHALIMPUR COPPER-PLATE 
INSCRIPTION OF DHARMAPALA 

The 13th verse of the Khalimpur copper-plate ^ant of D^nna- 
pila-deva is an interesting study from the standpoint of polity and 
administration in early Bengal : 

Gdpaih stmni vana-carair—vanabhubi grdm^opaka.nthe J&nai^ 
Kridadbhih prati-catvaram si&u-gawiih praty&pa'^m mdnapaih 1 
LUd-viimani pancar= bdara-dukair=udgUam=dtmarStavani 
Y(isy=dk(irnayat(i stTapd-vivulitd-naini'a.in sadaiv=diuitt£tfhf 

1 Kukatlya-samcika (Telugu), Rajahtnundry, inscription No, 3ir 
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This has been translated by Prof. Kidhom as follows: 

‘Hearing his praises sung by the cowherds on the borders, by 
the foresters in the forests, by the villagers on the outskirts of villages, 
by the playing groups of children in every court-yard, in every 
market by the guardians of the weights and in pleasure-houses by 
the parrots in tihe cages, he (DharmapMa) always bashfully turns 
iside and bows down his face.’ {Ep. Ini., IV. 252.) 

In the Naisadhiya of ^riharsa, we read in a verse (1. 103) ^at 
Clever parrots let loose by people in the garden, after having trained 
them for the purpose, chanted his (King Nala’s) praise; sparrows, 
too, made likewise singers of his might, sang to him with the nectarine 
melody of their voice. (Tr. by Mr. K. K. Handiqui, of the 
Naishadhacarita, p. 13.) 

So parrots and the like birds used to be trained in those days 
to sing the praises of a king. In case of Dharmapila, We find that 
little children also were tutored to glorify the king, even while playing 
with each other. But why the villagers, foresters and others sang, 
and even the children and birds were made to sing, the praises of the 
King? The motive behind these was evidently and indubiously to 
popularize the king within his kingdom, that had come into being 
ere long, and these were, therefore, all a political measure on the part 
of the King and his government. 

The word gSpa, as in the above passage from the inscription, 
has perhaps to be translated as ‘village superintendent’ rather than 
'cowherd', since the causal connection between cowherds B.n 6 . frontiers 
of a kingdom cannot be made out in any effective sense. The Amara- 
kdicL explains the term gopa as ‘an officer to supervise a group of 
(or many) villages {G 6 p 6 grdmisu bhUrisu, under Ksatriya-varga), 
while in the Arthd-idstra of Kautilya the explanation given is: 
' A Gopa shall keep the accounts of ten households, twenty households 
or forty households.’ (Tr. Shamasastry, ist ed., p. 181.) What 
would thus seem to indicate is that the gdpas or village superin- 
tendents, no doubt in the royal employ, on the borders or frontiers of 
the kingdoni, used to extol the Kng and celebrate him, with the 
manifest object of discouraging possibilities of rising against him by 
the frontier tribes. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


1 Tad^artham^adhydpya jamna tad-vane 
Siikd vimuktdh patavastam^astuvan i 
. Svardmrten^opajaguka idrikd 
Stath^aiva tat-paurma gdyantkrtdh |{ I, 103. 
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SOME POPULAR DERIVATIONS IN JAIN 
LITERATURE 

{d) ByShfyidna, and his yajnopavUa. 

Once Bhagavan Rsabha went to Astapada hill and resided 
there. Bharata, hearing that bis brothers had left the world, was 
afflicted with grief. . . ., He now thought of doing religious duty 
by giving food and drink to Rsabha and his followers, so he brought 
various Hnds of food in five hundred carts and invited him, but the 
latter rejected it on the ground that food thus brought (being ddhd- 
karmaot dhdkamma, food cooked for Jain Sadhus) was not acceptable 
to yatis b On another occasion Bharata invited him to take food 
which was not specially meant for them, and yet the sage did not 
accept it for it was given by king and therefore not proper {mjapii^do’ 
pyakalpamya^). He was exceedingly perturbed, thinking that 
he was forsaken by the sage. To assuage his sorrow Indra asked 
the sage about the fit objects of gift {avagraha ®), which the sage 
classified as fivefold, viz., devendravagraha, rajavagraha, grha- 
patyavagraha, sagarikavagraha and sadharmikavagraha. Bbafata 
asked Sakra : ‘ I have brought food and drink, what is to be done ? ' 
He said, ‘With it worship those who have better qualifications than 
you ’. He then found out that the irdvakas were better than him, 
so he gave the food to them. Seeing the bright form of Devendra he 
asked how the gods looked like in devaloka. Devendra said, 'No 
human eye can endure their brightness’. Bharata requested him 
to satisfy his curiosity by showing him a part, however little, of such 
form. This was conceded by Sakra who showed him an exceedingly 
bright finger properly adorned -with ornament, Bharata was mudh 
pleased and worshipped the form of ^akra’s finger for eight days, 
thus arose the ^akrotsam or dhvajotsava. 

Bharata then told the 6ravakas — ‘(i) Daily you should eat my 
food, (2) you must not occupy yourself with agriculture, etc., (3) you 
should remain devoted to svddhydya (scriptural study), and (4) when 
you have eaten your food, you should stand near my door and say — 
iyou are conquered, fear increases, therefore don't kill, don’t HU’ 
(jito hhavdn, vardhate hhayam tasmdn md hana md haneti). Bharata 
used to be immersed in enjoyment, he was therefore heedless. He 
wanted somebody to remind him of his supreme duty. Now when he 
heard the warning he enquired, ‘By whom am I conquered’?, and 
was told ‘ By passions, from them fear increases ’ . He thus developed 
longing for liberation. 


i Pa^ha, 2. 3 ; Thdnanga, 3, 4. 
* Samavdymga^ 39. 


8 Panha, 1, 3 - 
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Meanwhile, as the number of feeders increased, the cooks 
reported to Bharata, 'Sir, owing to increase in the numbei of feeders 
we cannot distinguish a Sravaka from one who is not’. Bharata 
asked them to give food after enquiry ..... Ultimately those who 
observed the seven siksa vratas were indicated by the king as such, 
by the insignia of kdkanis.^ An inspection _ was made every six 
months, and those who passed the test were similarly invested with 
the insignia. Thus arose the Brfihmanas. They sent their sons to 
sages who gave them pravrajyd, those who were_afraid of undergoing 
penances (parisaha) remained to be srdvakas. Adityayasas^ had no 
kdkanis, so he made sacred threads of gold; Mahayasas ® and his 
successors made threads of silver, and threads of various other 
materials, e.g. jute ■*, etc. (ityevam yajnopavita-prasiddhi) ! As 
Bharata honoured the Mahanas (Braihmanas), people began to give 
alms to them. For their studies he also made the (Aryan) Vedas, 
which were in the form of praise to Tirthakaras, and meant for in- 
stiucting the ^ravakas, in their dharma, the non-Aryan Vedas being 
subsequently made by Sulasa, Yajhavalkya, etc. 

Rsabha attained Nirvana at Astapada, the gods came meanwhile, 
and made three fire-pits — citds, circular, triangular and square 
in lorm, placed on the east, south and west (for tirthakaras, Iksakus 
and others). The Agnikumara gods threw fire with their mouths 
(hence it is famed in the world that agnimukhd vai devdh ) ; the 
Vayukumara gods released the winds; when the flesh and blood 
were bumt up, the Meghakumara gods extinguished the fire with 
scented ksiroda water, ^akra took the sage’s right cheek bone, Isana 
the left slieek bone, Camara and Bali lower cheek bones, the remaining 
gods took the remaining bones ; the kings took the ashes, other people 
drew the pu^raka signs {paundrakdni cakruh) with the ashes. As 
a memorial to Rsabhanatha Bharata caused a temple to be made by 
carpenters, also temples for the remaining Jinas, placed therein 


1 According to Hargovind Das Shetli's Pdiyasaddamahannavo, Kdkani is Kagani 
which means (i) Kingdom, {2) a small piece of flesh. But if it be taken to be equi- 
valent to Kdgani, then it is Kdgini (Kdkim) meaning (i) Cowrie, (2) Coin of the value, 
of 20 cowries, (3) a kind of gem. Probably they were to wear a gem as a divStinctive 
insignia. 

2 Son of Bharata, from whom sprang the Suryyavaniia as a branch of the Iksakii 
lineage, cf. Paumacaria and Surasundaricaiia. 

^ A grandson of Bharata, Thdnanga 8, p. 429. 

4 The Hindus also used various materials for Yajnopmnta : 
Karpasaksaumagobala sanavakratrnobdhavam i 
Saclasambhavato dharyamupavitatn’ dvijatibliih i 

— Kigamaparisistam in Smriticandrika, <|uoted in 
J.B.OJtS., Voixx, p. IJ7. 
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images — of proper colour and height — of 24 tirthakaras; he made 
image of his 100 brothers and of himself; moreover he built 100 
stupas, he also made (for protecting them) machine-men (yantra- 
purusan — ^robots?) of iron 

How the beggars became dhitagnayah is explained : — ^When the 
devas had taken the cheek bones of Bhagavan ^Isabha, the ^ravakas 
begged the devas with great devotion (bhakt'i) who said— a/fo, 
ydcakdh’, thus they became famous, then taking the fire they estab- 
lished it in their own homes, therefore they became famous as 
dhitagnayah 

The above account given of the Brahmana as an ordinary and 
popular figure and his several well-known attributes and character- 
istics, viz., that he devotes himself to scriptural study and does 
not take to agriculture, he is usually fed by others and lives upon 
charity (begging, yacaka), be wears the sacred thread as his distinctive 
identification as one of the twice-bom and puts on sectarian marks 
on his forehead, and he tends fire — shows an eagerness to ascribe 
aU these to Jain sources. This may be an. honest attempt. But 
a Hindu will scarcely be able to shake himself free from the feeling 
that this is a subtle, yet not quite cryptic way of mocking the 
Brahman and his religion, perhaps a prelude to the more aggressive 
ridicule displayed later on by the author of the Prabandhacintdmani. 
To a Sanskritist a Brahman is he who knows Brahman. The root 
from which Brahman (and therefore Brahmana) ^ is derived cannot 
in any way be connected with the root han and be stretched to 3deld 
Mdhana in the sense of ‘do not kiU’, or ‘one who does not kiU’ or 
‘one who is averse to himsa, and therefore a muni, sadhu, rsi.’ 

It seems to me that the above-mentioned derivation of mdhana 
is an example of folk-etymology and an endeavour or pretend that 
it has no connection with Brahmana. Many a Brahmana may have 
deviated from the ideal, may be miles away from Brahman, may be 
a degenerate scamp, such as one depicted in the Dasabrahmana- 
jataka-, but all this would not provide the justification to connect 
him in grammar with ‘md hana’ in the Jain sense ! A Hindu who 
knows the real significance of the yajhopamta ^ and dhitdgni will be 
iickled with mild amusement at the curious Jain derivation. He 
will be stunned at the news that there are two kinds of Vedas — 
the Aryan and the non-Aiyan (in the ordinary sense to which he has 
been accustomed), and will think that this innovation has outdone 
what has been attempted in Pali-Buddhistic literature to discredit 


1 See the article entitled ' Brahman — Baresman— Bricht — Bhraj’ by Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar , in the Proceedings' of the Fourth Oriental Conference, Vol. II, p. 166 . 

2 J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. XX. pp. 135-39- 
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the Vedas. Agni carries the havya to the gods and is therefore 
called tbeir mouth, but be will now learn from the interpretation 
that he is so called [agnimukhd vai devdh) because the Agnikumara 
gods threw fire with their mouths ! 

K. P. Mitra. 


NOTE ON SOME PUNCH MARKED COINS OF 
MYSORE MUSEUM 

In the Annual Report of the Archceological Survey, Mysore, 
1936, Dr. M. H. Ejrishna, the indefatigable Director of Archaeology 
of the Mysore State, has recently described nineteen Punch Marked 
coins acquired by the Mysore Museum.^ I take this opportunity of 
publishing a note on them, which should be regarded as supplement- 
ing the labours of the learned Director, and which in no way a slur on 
his abilities. Eight of these coins were collected by Mr. E. Thurston 
in BimHpatan taluka, of the Vizagapatam district, the findspots of 
the rest are unknown. 

My first complaint against Dr. Krishna is that, he has used 
certain terms, in describing these symbols, which seem to the present 
writer to be antiquated and does not properly perform their functions. 
That is, they do not properly describe the symbols. The most 
notable of these is the so-called chaitya symbol. Then there is another 
which he designates as ' Troy symbol ’ . Jt must, however, be admitted 
that I have acted under a great handicap, because I had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the coins, and had to solely depend on the plates 
of Dr. Krishna’s work; which though good, does not show all the 
symbols described by him. The weights and measurements have 
been omitted, as they would be needless repetitions. The sun has 
been made the starting point of a clock-wise description, whenever 
it occurs. 

Regarding the Chaitya symbol, it behoves me to point out that, 
the question, whether it represents a mountain or a chaitya has been 
discussed threadbare. It is found associated with animals like dogs 
bulls; plants, peacock and crescent; when it becomes meaningless 
to consider these representations as that of a chaitya. Sometimes an 
object, regarded as reliquaries by Theobold ® are found within the 
arches. These we have described as 'double-axe'.* The evidence 


1 Pp. 47-53. 

2 Theobold — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1890- 

® John Allan considers it to be another form of mountain. The suggestion was 
made to me by N. G. Majumdar. 
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in favour of the symbol being regarded as that of mountains in general, 
has been summed up by Ananda Coomaraswamy and Dr. L. D. 
Barnet.^ Mr. John Allan too, in a long dissertation agrees witii 
this view.® 

The troy symbol seems to be a new innovation by Dr. Krishna. 
Theobold described it as chattras and the taurines, and be was 
followed by Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, while describing ^e Patna and 
Gorhoghat hoards.® The more rational view is put forward by 
Mr. AUan, who considers them to be arrows and who has produced 
many other varieties of the same symbol, which taken into consi- 
deration makes the term ‘Troy symbol’ meaningless.* 

1. Obverse: — 

(а) Sun. 

(б) Indistinct, only a sphere with a projecting arm visible, 

(d) of Dr. Krishna. 

(c) Scales with weights on either side. 

(d) Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines (Pellet _ sur- 

rounded by a circle as observed by Allan is not distin- 
guishable here, Allan, Introd., p. xxiii). 

(e) Mountain surmounted by peacock. 

Reverse : — 

(a) Indistinct, probably a small flower. 

{b) Indistinct (see pi. xxi of the Report). 

2. Obverse: — 

Not very distinct on the plate. 

Reverse: — 

Not very distinct on the plate. 


3. Obverse: — 

(a) Sun. 

\h) Animal (Elephant?) to right. « • -ui \ 

(c) Cross with two taurines on either side (partially visible). 
I am not certain that really it is a cross, it mi^t be a 


hammer. ^ . . . 

{d) Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines within cirdeSt 
[e) Mountain surmounted by (?). 


1 OstasMsche Zeitschrifi. NF., vol. iv. pjp. }75;9- [n^ Antiq.. P- ^ 

2 John Allan — Catalogue of Indian Cotn& tn Bnttsh Museum. London. 1930, 
Introd^p. xxiv-xxvi. J.B.0.1J.S.. vol. xix, pp. i 53 -« 3 . Section on symbols. 

3 J.B.O.R.S.. 1919, pp. i6f. and 443!. 

4 Allan — oil. cit„ DO. xsdii-iv. 



Reverse: — 

(a) Wheel. 

(b) Uaf. 

Rest not visible on plate. 

4. Obverse; — 

(а) Sun. 

(б) Sphere with alternate arrows and tanrines within circles. 

S 

(e) Doubtful. 

if) 

Reverse : — 

(a) Pellet within a circle. 

Rest unidentifiable by me. 


5. 


Obverse; — 

{a) Sun. 

(6) Mountain with a dog at the top. 

(c) Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines. 

(d) Indistinct. 

(e) Caduceus (partially visible). 

Reverse: — 

Defaced. 


6. Obverse; — 

(a) Sun. 

(b) Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines within circles. 

(c) Animal to right. 

(d) Indistinct. 

(e) Uncertain, 

Reverse: — 

Defaced on the plate. 

7. Obverse : — 

(a) Sun. 

(b) Cobra with hood upraised. 

(c) Three arches placed side by side, with the central one 

the tallest. 

{d) Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines. 

(e) Indistinct. 



Reverse: — 

I^af (?). 

8. Obverse: — 

{a) Sun. 

(b) Indistinct. 

(c) Tree within railing^ ?). 

(d) Mountam(?). 

Reverse: — 

Defaced. 

g. Obverse: — 

{a) Sun. 

(&) Sphere with alternate arrows and (?). 

(c) Indistinct. 

{d) Scroll design( ?), with a bar below (River?). 

Reverse : — 

Unidentifiable on plate. 

10, II, 12 , no attempts made by the writer. 

13. Obverse : — 

{a) Sun. 

(6) Caduceus. 

I could not make out the r^t. 

Reverse: — 

Blank. 

14. Obverse: — 

Two parallel bars placed horizontally. Rest appears defaced 
on the plate. 

Reverse: — 

Defaced. 

15. Obverse: — 

(a) Svastika wdth dots at angles. 

(b) Elephant to ri^t. 

(c) Same as (a). 

{d) ? Surrounded by dots. 
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Reverse: — 

(а) Square divided into four compartments each containing 

a(?). 

(б) Indistinct. 

(c) Do. 

(d) Do. 

16. Obverse: — 

(а) Elephant to right. 

(б) Three spheres placed in triangular position joined by 

curves surrounded by dots. 

(c) Crocodile. 

{d) Same as (i). 

Reverse: — 

Not distinct on plate. 

17. Obverse : — 

{a) Tree. 

(&) Circle with projecting bars and dots. 

{c) Elephant to right. 

{d) Same as ip). 

Reverse :- 
Blank. 

18. Obverse : — 

{a) Hind part of an animal. 

(6) Indistinct. 

(c) Do. 

{d) Do. 

Reverse: — 

Defacfvi 

19. Obverse : — 

(a) Elephant to left with hemispherical objects above. 

(b) Four circles in a triangular form. 

(c) Palm leaf, 

(d) Sphere surrounded by six circles. 

Reverse: — 

Blank 


Adeis Baneeji. 



SAKA PATI-SAKA ACARYA 


Mr. Dasaratha Sanna who writes about the Saka rival of RSma- 
gupta m th.^ I^tan Cultwn, V, iii, pp. 328-338, has evidently not 
my contabution on the Devicandragupta in the Journal of the 
Benares HtnduUmversUy, Vol. II, no. i, pp. 23-54 and Vol. II no. ii 

Sarma h^ made his criticism of Dr. D. r! 
Bhandarkar and what is more, of Sankauarya even in his Note in the 
Journal of Indian History, Madras, and is now adding in this Note 
in the Inman Culture only the unnecessary explanation of the transi- 
tion ot Patt into Acdrya via Svdmin. Mr. Sauna’s objection to 
bankararya s explanation of Saka pati as Saka ac§rya has been criti- 
cized by me on pp. 45-46 of my article in the Journal of the Benares 
Hindu University, Vol. II, no. i. It was not because Sankararya 
knew less that he rendered Saka pati as ^aka acdrya, but because he 
knew more. Is it likely that neither Dr. Bhandarkar is right in 
taking the Saka as purely an Acarya, a religious head, nor is 
Mr. Sarma right in taking the Saka as purely a Pati, a secular head, and 

that the Saka head was both a religious and secular head ( nfinsu 
or trfhs )? 


I have not been able to find evidence for such a state of affairs 
amongst ancient Sakas or other non-Indian tribes in which both 
religious as well as secular headship vested in one person, but 
I have been able to unearth two passages from the Ramaya^ia 
and the Mahabharata, according to which beads of the Mlprobg-'g, 
political and secular heads, were called Mleccha Xcdryas. When 
king Da^ratha called his paurajanapadas and subordinate Iriti gs 
to consider the installation of Rama as yuvaraja, Valmiki says that 
around Da^ratha sat kings from the East, kings from the North, 
kings from the South, kings from the West, Mleccha dcdryas, and 
those holding sway over forests and mountains; 


^ a ^ 1 

Ayodhya, III. 23-24. Kumbhakonam Edn. 

While mentioning the several kings who attended the Svayam- 
vara of Qtrangada in Kalinga, the Rajadharma section of the 
SSntiparvan of the Mahabharata says (Citrasala Press Edn. ch. 4. 8): 
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Mr. Sanaa will express wonder at this expression Mleccha 
Acarya even as Sorenson expressed in bis Mahabharata Index, p. 481. 
But there it is that the ruling heads of the Mlecchas (and the Mlccchas 
certainly includes the ^akas), whether they held religious headship 
also or not, were called by the word Acarya. It is notewortliy that 
the Mahabharata mentions kings of all the three directions except 
the West and with reference to the West, mentions the Mleccbacaryas. 

V. Ragiiavan. 



REVIEWS 

LES GRAMMAIRIENS PRAKRITS, by Lttgia Nitti Dolci, pp. 227; Paris 

1938- 

This treatise on the Prakrit grammarians is indeed one of the best books on 
Prakrit philology published in recent years, and certainly offers much more than 
the short chapter in Pischel’s ‘ Grammatik It is not a mere account of the authors 
of Prakrit grammars, as the title of the book might suggest. In it the grammars 
themselves have been critically esamined as to how far they are important from 
philological point of view. Her chiefest discovery is surely that in connection 
with Vararuci; she has proved conclusively that only the first nine chapters of this 
grammar are genuine. Another important discovery of the authoress, which, how- 
ever, is likely to be contested, is that Vararuci wrote his gr ammar with the definite 
purpose of explaining the Gathas of Hala’s Saptasataka. Dealing with Bharata, she 
has disagreed with Jacobi as to the identification of the language of the Druvas 
with Sauraseni. In her opinion we have to accept the position, however paradoxi- 
cal it may seem, that according to the Natya^astra the personages on the stage 
should speak in Prakrit resembling Maharastri but sing in Sauraseni. In the samo 
manner the authoress discusses the eastern grammars, giving in each case all that 
could be desired both from the historical and philological points of view. 

B. K. Ghosh. 

LE PRAK^TANUSASANA DE PURU§OTTAMA, par I/Ugia Nitti Dolci; 
carriers de la Soci 4 t 4 Asiatique VI; pp. xxvii -f- 141; Paris, 1938. 

Miss Nitti Dolci has given us an excellent edition of Purusottama’s Prakrtanu- 
^asana which is the oldest Prakrit grammar of the eastern school. The text, which 
has been edited here for the first time on the basis of a single defective Nepalese 
manuscript, contains a complete translation with copious critical notes. The 
authoress has ably proved that this Purusottama is the same as the famous Bengali 
Buddhist grammarian who wrote the Bhasavrtti and the Trikanda^sa. She con- 
cludes that already in the year 1159 A.D. a large portion of the Prakrtani^ana 
must have been in existence, for it is quoted by Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda in his 
commentary on the Amarako§a which is dated in &at year. As Purusottama, the 
author of the BhSsavitti, was a contemporary of King Daksmanasena who ascended 
the throne in the year 1170 A.D., it seems doubtful that the authors of the Prafcrta- 
nu^ilsana and the Bhasavrtti were one and the same person. Even without the help 
of a commentary, Miss Nitti Dold has succeeded in reconstructing a perfectly 
dependable text. The, three indexes (of suttas, technical terms, and Sanskrit and 
Prakrit wor^) have considerably enhanced the value of this excellent work. 

B. K. Ghosh. 

SUVARljrAPRABHASOTTAMAStJTRA Das Goldglanz-Sutra; Ein Sanskrit 
text des Mahayana-Buddhismus; herausgegeben von Johannes Nobd; with two 
plates and one table; pp. liii-fzys octave; Otto Harrassowitz; Leipzig, 1937. 

This magnificent edition of one of the most popular Mahayana Buddhist tots 
is the result of infinite conscientious labour on the part of Prof. Nobel. yahe 
of the book lies not only in the picture of popular Buddhism of the post-Chnstian 
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era it presents before us; linguistically too tkis book marks an important advance 
in our knowledge, for it is surely destined to be classed with Mahavastu, etc. as one 
of the texts of Buddhist Sanskrit literature. The difticulties <if editing an extensive 
text, which was hitherto known to us only in Radloff’s Gennan translation of its 
Uigurian version (Bibl. Budh., XVII), will be easily undei stixxl when it i.s remembered 
that the idiom in which it is composed was far frmn mixed, and the manusciipt 
materials at the disposal of the editor were wholly inadequate and nnsati.sfactory. 
Yet, in the absence of a fixed grammar of the dialect concerned, only the manuscript 
could serve as a guide to the editor. This text was t ranslated into Chinese for the 
first time in 414 A.D. by Dharmaksenui and then succe.s.sivelv by Vatamartha, 
Yasogupta, Jnanagupta and finally by I-t.sing about 700 A.l). No less than three 
Tibetan translations were made of this text, one of which is bashed on I-tsing's 
Chinese version. The interrelation between, and the respee-tive merits of, these 
Chinese and Tibetan versions have been well discussed by the (slitoi. The text 
had been translated moreover iiito Aiginian, Soghdian, Kalmuck .lud ' Khotani 
Saka’. The text so reconstructed has verv little to offer about Biuidhistic creed 
'and philosophv. 

B. K. Ghosh. 


ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FAR EAST, \'ol. II : vSnvarnadvipa 

Part II : Cultural History, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., I'h.D. 

The study of Indian colonization outside was in its very infancy when 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the eminent scholar and Indologist, look up the ainliitrous 
task of writing a series of books on India's ‘Colonial King<ioms’ in the b'ar Kast. 
Champa, the first volume of this series had been ijublished as early as the j'ear 1927, 
while the first part of the .second, dealing with the political and administrative 
history of Suvarnadvipa (by which name the author means the whole Mulayasia 
comprising the Malay peninsula and the Malay archipelago) made its appearance in 
1937. These two volumes do full credit to the author, who, by his valuable and 
pioneer researches in the field, has not only built up the reputation of being the 
best scholar in India fitted for the task, but has also created, under his inspiration, 
a band of workers devoted to Greater- Indian studies. 

The work under review represents the second part of Volume II of the series 
and deals with the adtural history of Suvarnhdvipa. It is divide<l into two books 
(Books V and VI). The former, under the heading 'Culture and Civilization in 
^varnadvipa’, discusses such points as Law, Economic Condition, Society , Literature 
and Religion, as prevalent in different parts of Malayasia. In chapter one the author 
gives a brief but informative survey of the Civil and Criminal Law and shows how the 
legal system and codes were to a great extent influenced by Indian «ne,s, with how- 
ever necessary modifications due to local conditions. In chapter two an account 
of the trade rdations of the different parts of Malayasia, either among themselves or 
with Indo-China, India, China and even Arabia, has been ably given, along with the 
possible trade routes and articles of merchandise. In dealing with Society, the 
author refers to the introduction in these colonies of the Hindu social fabric, based 
on the system of four castes {Chatmvarrta). and discusses the conditions as prevalent 
therein. The chapters on Literature and Religion, though brief as compare<i to the 
vast range of the subjects, give the most complete but compact survey in these two 
important branches of study. When outlining the different classes of Indo- Javanese 
literature the author clearly brings forth their Indiai origins and derivations, the 
amount of Indian influence and the points of derivations due to indigenous influence 
or adaptations of Indian traditions and mythology Next he details the gradual 
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gro^h md spread of the Indian reiigions-^both Brahminical and Buddhist— in 
Malayasm together with the nature and character of each, and justly observes, ‘It 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say that so far as faiths, beliefs and religious 
practices are concerned, the colonies in the Far East were almost a replica of the 
motherland (p. 99). Particularly interesting is the valuable discussion on the 
gradual stages in the syncretism of the different religious sects through Tantrikism 
condition not much unlike in the mainland, especially in Bengal, wherefrom the 
religious ideas and tendencies appear to have spread to the colonies. An appendix 
on the religious literature in Java enhances the value of the chapter still more. 

Book VI, which represents the major part of the work, deals with the art of 
Suvarnadvipa. Space forbids us in taking even a cursory glance of the many 
important features of this section, which is well documented with representative 
illustrations and very ably treated. We shall confine ourselves to an enumeration 
of the main subjects of study. Java, where, of all islands of the group, has been 
discovered the largest number of monuments, has five chapters devoted to her art. 
The history of Indo-Javanese art has been divided into two broad periods— Central- 
Javanese (700 to 900 A.B.) and East-Javanese (1200 to 1500 A.D.), architectuiti 
and sculpture of each period being treated separately and the fifth chapter being 
devoted to a study of the bronze sculptures, of which quite a large number has been 
found in Java. Thep we have a chapter treating the art of Bali, a small idand, 
but no less famous, where the different stages in artistic evolution can be definitely 
marked. Next comes the art of Sumatra, where recent archaeological explorations 
are turning out specimens of considerable importance for the study of Indo-Colonial 
art in general. Borneo and the Malay peninsula have got a chapter each for the 
objects of art found therein, while another chapter takes note of the metal sculptures 
of unmistakable Indian influence, found so far off as the Philippine islands and 
the island of Celebes. In every one of these chapters the author, with a succinct 
description of the representative monuments, tries to bring home his points and 
the thesis of direct Indian influence in the earlier periods being gradually modified 
by indigenous influences and conditions has been successfully put forward. The 
concluding chapter gives a general review of the art of Suvarnadvipa along with an 
illuminating discussion as to its sources during the successive phases. The common 
IWief of South-Indian origin has now to be discarded and the unmistakable influence 
of Gupta traditions through Eastern India, analyzed with great care and skill, must 
be regarded as a useful addition to our knowledge of Jndo-Colonialart and architecture. 

A true historian in method -and outlook, the author has based this sumptuous 


survey of the cultural history of Suvarnadvipa on a critical analysis of the ori^nal 
sources, both native and foreign (Chinese and Arabic), and on the interpretations 
of the European workers, specially the Dutch savants, in the field. No available 
source of information has been left out of consideration and every datum has been 
utilized with singular care and discernment. Previous opinions and theories have 
been disatssed in detail and accepted or rejected with Ml reasons thereof. The 
section on art is thoroughly documented by a large number of well-chosen, but not 
always well-reproduced, plates, the latter fact forming a rather serious drawback 
in this otherwise successful publication. 

Along with part I the work under review constitutes an excellent comi^dium 
for the history of Suvarnadvipa — ^both political and cultural. We con^aMate the 
learned author on his laudable project and request him to l^ar in mnd ffiat, in 
view of the eminent success he has achieved in already publish^ 

the completion of the series, of which he feels f“thCT diffident on a.^tmt of ^e 
heavy pressure of administrative duties, is a great desideratnm, for which the oublic 

would be eagerly waiting. Sakasi Saraswati. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE BUDDHA-IMAGE : THE CULT OF THE 
BUDDHA, by O. C. Gangoly. 

This valuable little monograph on the antiquity of the Buddha image contri- 
buted to the Ostasiatische Zeiischrift (Neue Folge XIV, Heft 2/3) should be read 
by every student of Buddhism. The author has successfully tackled the most 
difficult problem of the chronology of the earliest specimens of Buddha image. 
He has ransacked all the available evidences, literary and monumental, in giving 
full justice to this interesting subject. His remarks on the cult of the Buddha 
have been supported by evidences* from earlier and later Buddhist works. He has 
bestowed much labour on the fulfilment of the object of his enquiry as to the 
origin of the cult of Buddha image. The author deserves our best thanks for 
the successful treatment of such a difficult subject. This short treatise offers 
many new suggestions and repays perusal. 

B. C. Law, 

THE K^I§NA-KARNAM?ITA OF LIlASUKA (Bengal Recension) with three 
Sanskrit commentaries of the Bengal Vaisnava School, the Rf^na-VaHabha of 
Gopaia Bhatta, the Snbodhani of Caitanyadilsa and the Saraffga-rangada of 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, critically edited by Dr. Sushil Kumar De, M.A., D.Litt. 
Dacca University Oriental Publication Series, No. 5. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Dacca, 1938. Pages lx3cxvii+384. 

The product of untiring energy and deep knowledge of Sanskrit language and 
literature, the work tinder review opens with a thoroughly critical and comprehensive 
introduction which evincing, as it does, the soundness of Dr. De's judgment and 
criticism, is followed by a detailed description of manuscripts and printed editions 
on which the present text is based. Here again we have ample evidence of the 
learned editor’s characteristic dexterity in collation. The Kf-fna Karnami^ta is 
a ’remarkable collection (Kosa-Kavya) of erotico-mystic lyrics* of considerable 
devotional fervour bn the romantic theme of Kysna, and holds a high place in the 
history of mediaeval Stotra literature*. There are, three appendices : the first quotes 
additional verses given in the Second and Third A^vfisas of Papayallaya Sfiri*s text 
(South Indian version) ; the second, additional verses given in Bilvamafigala-Ko^a- 
Kavya and Kr§na-Stotra; and the third, additional verses ascribed in anthologies 
and in some Bengal Vai§nava works. The usefulness of the publication has 
greatly enhanced by five indexes : (i) index of verses in the text and of verses not 
found in Papayallaya Siiri*s text of First A 4 vasa ; (2) index of metres ; (3) index of 
verses in Papayallaya Sfiri*s Second and Third A^vasas (as given in appendix I); (4) 
index of verses of Bilvamangala-KoiSa-Kavya and Kysna-Stotra (as given in 
appendix II); and (5) index of verses and citations in the commentaries. 


B. C. Law. 
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